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A sip of Sabra should never be hurried. 
It took 5000 years to get to you. 




Sabra. The liqueur with roots that reach back to antiquity. 
With a taste as unique as Israel. The ancient land from which it comes. 

A desert that became green and bloomed orange. 

With trees bearing Jaffa oranges, laden with a rich 
nectar to tempt all people. 

Sabra. 

The joyous liqueur that ever so carefully blends 
the exotic flavor of the Middle East with a hint of the 
world’s finest chocolate. To create a drink that should be 
enjoyed more like a cognac than a cordial. 

First by savoring its exquisite bouquet, and 
then very slowly sipping its exquisite flavor. The past five 
thousand years will rest on the tip of your palate. 

You’ll discover that “liqueur” is a very thin 
word to describe the experience that Israel would share 
with you. 

Sabra. From 
the land of milk and 
honey. And oranges. 
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It’s new, it’s stunning, it’s Hermes. 

Streamlined to lie low to the desk. In a case with the gleam of 
machine metal. With racy stripes of matte black. Soundproofed 
for a sense of quiet power. 

It’s for the man who warms to a fine machine. Who’ll enjoy 
seeing this lean, mean shape around his office. 

It’s for the secretary who needs a fine machine to work on. 
And who’ll enjoy it more when she has something beautiful to 
work with. 

It’s for anyone creating an office with atmosphere. And who 
wants to spice it with something moody and modern. 

Of course, like any other piece of Swiss engineering, it per- 
forms like a precision instrument and is built to last. 

Best of all, the price is around $425. A couple of hundred dol- 
lars less than most office electrics. Because the engineers who 
streamlined the looks, also worked to hone down the cost. And 
what you save on your first Hermes, can take you half-way to 
your second Hermes. To groove on at home. 

For a free color catalog on all Hermes products write: Hermes 
Products, Inc., 1900 Lower Road, Linden, N.J. 07036. Other prod- 
ucts: Hermes calculators and figuring machines. 

If you only want to buy a typewriter once, buy a Hermes. 

HERMES 
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Who says there are no great 
buys left in New York? 

THE 10* FERRY RIDE 
MUNICIPAL PARKING 
FREE SHAKESPEARE IN THE PARK 
THE 1973 HALF GALLON 




Bourbon is Harper. 

I. W. Harper, that is. 
A money saving half 
gallon of real easy 
pouring great taste. 



Dewar’s "White Label", 
the Scotch that never 
varies. The half gallon's 
handle and flip-top 
pourer add to the pleasure 
of serving Dewar’s. 



Schenley Reserve, 
America’s All-Whiskey 
Whiskey. The practical 
handle and built-in 
pourer make the 
pouring as neat as 
the taste. 



Schenley Vodka. 
When it comes to 
Vodka, Schenley’s 
the vodka to come to. 
Party pleasing half 
gallon with recessed 
grip. 



Canadian MacNaughton. 
For perfection of flavor 
and smoothness, just 
ask for Mac. Easy han- 
dling handle. Built-in 
pourer. 



Money-saving 14 gallons now available at quality liquor stores throughout Newark. 

Canadian MacNaughton, Eighty Proof: I. W. Harper Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 86 Proof; Dewar’s “White Label" Blended Scotch Whiskey, 86.8 Proof; Schenley 
Reserve American Whiskey, A Blend, 86 Proof; Schenley Vodka, Distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits, 90 Proof; Schenley Affiliated Brands Corp., New York, N.Y. © 1973 
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Making Money in a Plunging Market 

By Andrew Tobias 

There is a small band of hedge fund managers and 
speculators in New York who make their money by 
selling stocks short and hoping they go down. Well, 
as everyone knows, they’ve gone down, all right. The 
question Andrew Tobias asked these people last 
week was: has the market finally touched bottom? 
Most thought it had, at least temporarily, but one 
made a strong case for an oncoming depression. In 
case this gloomy prediction comes true, Tobias sug- 
gests the perfect hedge to hide behind. 
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The Inevitability of Scoop Jackson 

By Richard Reeves 

Hard as the news may be on last year’s liberals, this 
year’s liberal hero — the man who from here looks 
most of all like the Democrats’ next White House 
hopeful — is, if you’re ready, Senator Henry (Scoop) 
Jackson. Forget all you know about Jackson’s hawk- 
ish stand, his standing with labor, his hostility to- 
ward the young and toward minorities. Forget all 
those hopes riding with Teddy, with Muskie, with 
such new or emergent heroes as Walter Mondale. 
Richard Reeves has been listening behind doors in 
Washington, and has heard an unmistakable mount- 
ing shout for Jackson as the man to carry the banner 
against Gerald Ford or whomever. Reeves also takes 
a long look at the origins of the Jackson movement, 
and how and why it’s happening. 
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The Female locks Go to Washington 

By Catherine Breslin 

A national jock revolution is afoot. Athletic sup- 
porters are mobilizing into a powerful Washington 
lobby, fighting for several sports bills now in Con- 
gress. On one side of the barricade you find the 
worried bureaucrats who currently run the coun- 
try’s fusty athletic Establishment; on the other, two 
beautiful blond 26-year-old ex-jocks who haven’t 
learned that a woman’s place is in the cheering sec- 
tion. Cathie Breslin went along to Washington with 
skier Suzy Chaffee and swimmer Donna de Varona 
as they took on the U.S. Senate, the jock Establish- 
ment, and a few other odd causes. The final score 
on the revolution they started isn’t in yet, but Wash- 
ington has already learned a few unexpected things 
about Womanpower from the unretiring champs. 
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Page 86 

Art: Malevich: Dialectical Immaterialism 

By Thomas B. Hess 

Kasimir Malevich, best known of the little-known 
Russian avant-garde painters, is honored in a hand- 
some show of his work at the Guggenheim. 
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Theater: Farce: Fuzzy, Fulgurant, and Foolish 

By John Simon 

Chekhov undergoes a (Neil) Simonizing; Feydeau, 
Phoenix-like, rises; Shakespeare drowns in Papp. 
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Movies: The ‘Sleeper’ That Knits 
The Raveled Sleeve of Care 

By Judith Crist 

Woody Allen does it again, only better, and Henry 
VIII comes to wive it wealthily (if not in Padua). 

Page 101 

Books: A Child’s Christmas 

By Eliot F remont-Smith and Karla Kuskin 
A Christmas roundup of books for the two-to-nine 
set. Ms. Kuskin is an author-illustrator of books for 
young children. 

Page 108 

Music: Maximum Literate 

By Alan Rich 

Age refuses to wither Ned Rorem, and his music 
gets better all the time, too— as a recent series of 
concerts forcefully demonstrated. 
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The City Politic: 

Preparing for the Nixon Doomwatch 

By Edwin Diamond 

The media are mobilizing to get used to the sound 
of “President Ford.” And, to remind us of why this 
is all happening, Judith Wax has written a poem 
called “The Love Song of G. Gordon Liddy.” 

Page 110 

Children: Papp It's Not, But Pap It’s Not 

By Claire Berman 

Entertainment for grownups may be in short supply 
over the holiday season, but the town is well supplied 
with kid stuff. Ms. Berman lists a lavish selection. 
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The Underground Gourmet: Alive! and Full of Beans 

By Milton Glaser and Jerome Snyder 
A vegetarians' haven across from the Public Library 
is the culinary extension of the teachings of that 
fifteen-year-old, what’s-his-name, guru. 
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WORLD’S GREAT 
VINTAGE WINES 
DON’T ALL COME FROM 

A FRANCE. 
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Many of them come from Yugoslavia. And in Yugoslavia, 
the finest vintage wines are Adriatica. You’ll enjoy discovering them. 

Adriatica Wines 

From the great vineyards of Yugoslavia. 

About S2.00. 

Sole Importer U S A. Munson Shaw Co N Y. 
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The first great perfume born in America. 
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Fferfume Spfavferfume. Cologne Sprav Cdoane. 







THIS IS THE FRAGRANCE I’VE ALWAYS 
WANTED TO CREATE. IT’S UNLIKE 

ANYTHING YOU’VE EVER WORN BEFORE.’ 

Charles Revson 



C1ARA/CHARLES REVSON 
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London after dinner. 

Now.imported from England in limited supply: 
Codcbams'fCd-burns) Special Reserve. 

The lighter after-dinner drink. 
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Cockburtft Special Reserve Port 
Produced in Portugal. 

Sole Distributors U.SA, Munson Shaw Co^ N.Y., M.Y. 



Lost and Found Generation 

Aaron Latham, apparently because he 
has not seen or spoken to me in a few 
years, assumes that I am “lost” ["My 
Lost Generation,” November 19]. Sorry 
I haven’t called, Aaron, but I am in 
fact alive and well. Haven’t been lost 
since I was five years old, and even 
then I was only a few blocks from 
home. 

Since Aaron lost track of me, I’ve 
been a reporter at The Wall Street jour- 
nal, published one book and am now at 
work on another, recently completed a 
screenplay, and worked as a free-lance 
writer. 

It is true that I was arrested August 
28 and charged with involvement in 
a cocaine sale. But at the time of my 
arrest I was working as a journalist, on 
assignment to do a story about the drug 
scene. 

Unwilling to jeopardize sources who 
trusted me to win my own freedom, I 
spent four days in the Tombs. And be- 
cause I remain unwilling to defend my- 
self at their expense, I continue to face 
criminal charges. [Mr. Drosnin was 
cleared of all charges by the grand 
jury on November 30 — Ed.] 

Michael Drosnin 
Manhattan 

Aaron Latham’s account of his four 
fallen fellows in the late 1960’s was 
compelling, sad, and good reading, but 
I wasn’t sure what point he was trying 
to make about his friends who have 
“gone to graveyards, real and other- 
wise,” especially when I look back on 
my own campus scene two decades be- 
fore his (Vassar, ’51). He seems to feel 
that his generation is the most lost so 
far, the most “self-destruct,” if there is 
such a word. 

When I was at Vassar, young Ameri- 
cans were getting M*A*S*H*E*D in 
Korea, and Senator Joe McCarthy, with 
the help of Nixon, Cohn, Schine, and 
Co., was ferreting out pinko professors 
from their endowed chairs. 

We hadn’t gotten around to confron- 
tations yet, but it was a time of suspi- 
cion, conflict, and unrest at home and 
abroad. 

I knew four people too. 

Ann, the brilliant daughter of two 
psychiatrists, secretly brooded about 
the state of the world and the dis- 
tance between the ground and a sec- 
ond-floor window of the Milo P. Jewett 
Hall. It wasn’t great enough to kill her 
right away when she jumped. She died 
two days later. 



Pat was a wonderful kid, a riot at 
parties, active in campus politics but 
hamstrung by petty rules. Everyone 
was sorry but no one was too surprised 
when the cops chased her and her boy- 
friend down Route 9W just before they 
crashed into a tree. 

Sally was a talented poet whose year- 
book smile hid a quivering desire to 
communicate her inner feelings and 
help others do the same. She married 
another young poet and started a po- 
etry magazine. The communication, the 
marriage, the magazine, and her life 
ended in a New York apartment. 

Allison (a male) was a Princeton 
grad student who wandered and wor- 
ried. ... He was fascinated by daring 
deeds. One night he played Russian 
roulette and lost. 

The point is, everyone has stories 
like these. Unlike Latham’s people, 
Our Gang didn’t experiment with co- 
caine, LSD, or even marijuana. In self- 
destruction, however, the medium is 
not the message. 

Nor, I believe, is the political cli- 
mate, or any other weather outside a 
person’s head. 

Latham suffers the miseries and guilt 
of any sensitive young idealist who 
can’t decide whether it’s cowardice or 
common sense that kept him in his 
chair at the graduation protest walk- 
out. In his bewilderment at the down- 
fall of his colleagues, he rummages 
vaguely for causes at the bottom of the 
socio-political bag. He implies that for 
his generation the times were out of 
joint, but when weren’t they? The fault, 
dear Aaron, is not in our stars and 
stripes. 

With his idealism and feeling for the 
drama in life that made him want to 
become a reporter, he was naturally 
attracted to a bunch of talented activist 
kooks. What about all the others — the 
rest of the sheepskin-herders in this 
“self-destruct” generation — all the for- 
mer freaks who end up wearing ties? 
They’re no fun to write about. 

Just because you know some interest- 
ing people who bump themselves of? 
doesn’t mean you are a member of a 
self-destruct generation. 

Latham says some generations are 
more lost than others. I think the latest 
generation can always be made out to 
be the most lost. Or maybe the most 
lost generation has the “most lost” writ- 
ers who write about how lost they all 
are. 

Marian Heath Mundy 
Mendham, N.J. 
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Oh what fun it is to ride 
in a one-horse open sleigh, but... 



^"\\ed and Bottled jn S/-«u 
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LENDED 



BLENDED 
SCOTS WHISKY 

lOQy. Scotch Whiskies 

,<0 *' Scotland* best Disti/lerie* 

66 p roof 4/5 Quart 



Scotch Whiskies 



“Don’t give up the ship!” 



You know how you feel 
when you’re given 
a bottle ofgreat Scotch. 
Well, that s how 
everybody else feels. 
Make someone hajjjjy. ]h . 




Catherine Deneuve for Chanel 
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Grant’s 8. is proud of its age. 





Every drop of Grant’s 8® scotch is eight years old. 

Blended Scotch Whisky 86 Proof, °1973 William Grant &. Sons, Inc., N.Y. Importers. Bottled in Scotland. 
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THE CITY POLITIC 



BY EDWIN DIAMOND 



PREPARING FOR THE NIXON DOOMWATCH 




When Gerald Ford was confirmed as 
vice president last Thursday, techni- 
cians at the CBS news studios on West 
57th Street unracked the 50-minute 
President Carl Albert biography they 
had carefully assembled over the last 
few weeks. Still ready to go, of course, 
were the new President Ford biography 
and the Nixon material — enough film 
and tape pieces, explains a CBS news 
executive, “to fill a whole evening if 
we are called on . . ” Over at NBC, 
producers have prepared various Nixon 
packages five to 30 minutes long. “It’s 
like a prefabricated house," says NBC 
President Richard Wald. “ The pieces 
are ready to assemble.” 

Now that a Presidential line of suc- 
cession has been legitimized, the men 
and women who are paid handsomely 
to stay on top of the news have begun 
the Nixon doomwatch. Signs of the 
stake-out are as plentiful around Wash- 
ington these days as Rose Mary Woods 
stories. Press coverage of the President 
has been tightened. “We try not to let 
him out of our sight,” says the chief of 
one of the largest news bureaus in 
Washington. “We are particularly try- 
ing to observe his physical state.” More 
reporters are showing up for the White 
House morning news briefings, though 
nonspokesman Gerald Warren’s daily 
gruel of evasions and pieties is as thin 
as ever (“The President was in the 
Oval Office this morning working on 
documents relating to energy . . .”) . 
Richard Nixon’s political obits — the 
Associated Press prefers the euphemism 
“prepared biography” — are set in type 
and are on tape and film at a dozen 
major news organizations, where they 
are freshly updated. “Let me say it 
straight out.” Abe Rosenthal, managing 
editor of The Times, explains, “what 
we are doing is not because we want 
him to resign or have advance word on 
resignation or impeachment . . . any 
editor not preparing now for the even- 
tualities is just not doing his job.” 

The combinations and permutations 
facing the Nixon-watchers, Rosenthal 
acknowledges, are staggering — tough- 
ing it out. sickness, resignation, sickness 
and no resignation, impeachment, and 
the 25th Amendment scenario (the 
vice president and the majority of the 
Cabinet, finding the President “unable 
to discharge the powers and duties of 
his office,” go to the Congress to force 
his removal). Given The Times’s view 
of itself as the newspaper of record, 
its Nixon preparations have also been 



staggering, spreading over several dum- 
my pages. Yet the pervasive feeling, in 
Washington and New York news rooms, 
is that the blockbuster type and the 
television documentaries (Nixon the 
Man . . . The Presidential Years . . .) 
will most certainly roll — and sooner 
rather than later. 

The end of January or early spring 
are the times most frequently mentioned 
for resignation — forced, voluntary, or 
for reasons of health. The fact that Mr. 
Nixon will be going later this month 
to Bethesda Naval Medical Center 
for his annual medical checkup en- 
courages such speculation. His personal 
physician, Dr. Walter Tkach, gave the 
A.P. an interview last week to counter 
a Newsweek Periscope item — repeated 
a few days ago in The Times — that Mr. 
Nixon was “coughing blood” at the 
time of his viral pneumonia attack last 
July. Dr. Tkach told the A.P. that 
Richard Nixon had no problems with 
his health, with the exception of be- 
ing “tired at times.” Replies a News- 
week Washington bureau man: “Dr. 
Tkach also says that he gives Mr. Nix- 
on nothing stronger than aspirin. Dr. 



Tkach is a political doctor.” The source 
for the Newsweek coughing-blood item 
is said to be none other than General 
Alexander Haig. 

Beyond the ambiguous medical bul- 
letins, there is evidence of massive po- 
litical hemorrhaging. With the depar- 
ture this month of Melvin Laird and 
Bryce Harlow, the White House will 
have lost two smart political specialists, 
perhaps its last two. In place of these 
Washington-wise operators, Mr. Nixon 
shipped aboard the two tax lawyers — 
one from Philadelphia, the other from 
Cleveland — who helped prepare the fi- 
nancial statements on his income tax 
payments. As Tom Jarriel, ABC’s White 
House man, observed last week, the 
Nixon staff appears so locked into its 
immediate disasters that it has no long- 
range plans or programs. The Admin- 
istration doesn’t look as though it plans 
to govern for three more years. 

During the Congressional holiday 
break, the Nixon-watchers will be 
searching for some portents in the 
Christmas skies. The conventional wis- 
dom holds that the sophisticated East 
has been light-years ahead of the heart- 
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land on Watergate and on Nixon; but 
one congressman, a liberal from the 
Midwest, believes his fellow congress- 
people will experience some culture- 
shock this Christmas: “We’re going to 
find out just how angry the people Out 
There have become about energy and 
jobs and gasoline prices. I think the 
Congress will come back less spongy 
on impeachment after the first of the 
year.” Some have already seen the light: 
the day before Ford’s confirmation, left 
Republican Senator Jack Javits and 
right Republican Senator Bob Dole 
were beginning to talk up impeachment 
on the evening news. 

Surprisingly enough, The Washing- 
ton Post, the one news organization 



that would appear to own the story, 
has approached the Nixon doomwatch 
rather diffidently. Aside from freshening 
its standard Richard Nixon obituary. 
The Post has made no special prepa- 
rations so far. “I’ve just gotten out of 
the predicting business,” says Howard 
Simons, The Post's managing editor. 
“The experts said the President was 
through six months ago when Dean’s 
testimony came out. Then they said 
he’d had it with the two missing tapes; 
then they said he’d had it when the 
eighteen-minute gap appeared. ... I’m 
taking the man at his word. He says 
he’ll stay on as long as he’s physically 
able . . 

That phrase “physically able” may 



turn out to be the key to everything. 

In the basement of the White House, 
one floor below the press room, where 
the radio-TV reporters have their closet- 
sized recording booths, fim McManus 
of Westinghouse Broadcasting had just 
returned from a bureau planning ses- 
sion. The chain had a 30-ininute docu- 
mentary on Richard Nixon on tape, 
plus a series of mini-documentaries for 
use throughout The Day. In a nearby 
booth, Ford Rowan of Television News, 
Inc., reported he was “about an hour 
away” from finishing his film documen- 
tary on the Nixon years. “It can go any 
way,” he said. “Only the bottom line 
needs to be added.” mm 



The Love Song of 0. Gordon Liddy 



Let us go then, you and I, 

When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient naugahized upon a couch; 

Let us go, to certain rooms in quiet streets. 

Where Dr. Fielding treats 

The restless nights and days of guys like Ells- 

Berg. Offices not meant as citadels; 

Rooms, in fact, where we can look into 
A little file or two 

To lead us to a Psychiatric Profile . . . 

Oh, do not ask, “Where is it?” 

He won’t charge us for an office visit. 

In the waiting room the patients hang about 
Asking, “What’s R. D. Laing about?” 

And indeed there will be time 

For the L.A. smog that slides along Van Nuys, 

Rubbing its back on La Cienega panes; 

(I may do time; you may do time) 

To prepare a face to meet the faces — a disguise, 

The C.I.A. can change a voice, a nose — 

I took this little Brownie off their hands, 

I’ll stand by Fielding’s nameplate here and pose; 

Shots of you and shots of me 

Before the smog has Beverly enveloped. 

Call Helms and see when they can be developed; 

(I tire of blown-up bullhorn shots of me) . 

On the White House lawn they stroll and turn, 

John Ehrlichman and Matthew Byrne. 

And indeed will there be time 

To wonder, “Do we dare?” and, “Do we dare?” 

Time to turn back, Howard, if they stare 
At that red mop that you’re palming off as hair — 

(They will say: “Howard’s wig is growing thin!”) 

The color’s strange, and notice how it’s tilting toward 
his chin 

And listing to one eyebrow though inserted by a bobby 
pin. 

(Helms will say: “But Howard’s wig caused such chagrin!”) 
Why should hair 
Disturb the universe? 

In a minute there is time 

For mugging plans and bugging plans a Mitchell can reverse. 

For I have known them all already, known them all: — 
Have known the evenings at the D.N.C. in June, 

I am measuring my life in old tin spoons. 



And I have known the arms already, known them all — 
Arms that are registered, I like a pair 
(Holstered at hipside; give those rads a scare!) 

Is a perfect thing to dress in 
My good old Smith & Wesson? 

Arms that lie along a holster, whipped out when duty calls, 
And should I then presume? 

To get Jack Anderson? 

I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling Jeb Magruder at the Keys. 

And was it really worth it, after all, 

After the meetings (Mitchell, Dean, and me). 

After I smuggled Dita Denverwards for I.T.T., 

Would it have been worthwhile, 

To have bitten on my moustache with a smile, 

To have listened to the runaround, the stall 
To keep control while they ask stupid questions. 

To say, “I, G. G. Liddy, live by the sword. 

I come to tell you plans, they will cost a mil” — 

If John, settling Martha’s pillow by his head 
Should say: “That is not what I meant at all — 

Back to the drawing board.” 

No! I was not Prince Haldeman, nor meant to be: 

Am an attendant lord, one they can use 
To crack a Vegas safe for Howard Hughes. 

Advise the CREEP; provide a burglar tool. 

The fastest gun for Law and Order; 

Polisher of Gemstones, maker of charts 
For detention camps south of the border. 

And now, they say they said: "Ridiculous — 

The man was mad, a Fool.” 

I grow old ... I grow old . . . 

I won’t talk, not even if my mouth grows mold. 

Shall I cut my moustache off? If they dare to bleat 
“Impeach,” 

I will dress in prison denim till 1 lose the gift of speech. 

I have heard McCord and Dean sing, each to each. 

1 do not think there’ll be a song from me. 

I have seen them riding seaward on the waves 
Coaxing out secrets and convention plots 
When the wind blows in call-girl spys on yachts. 

We have lingered in the chambers of Sirica, 

And though there was immunity around, 

In silent seas of Watergate, I drowned. 

— Judith Wax 
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MOVIES AROUND TOWN EDITED BY RUTH G BER 

OPENINGS AND CURRENT ATTRACTIONS ON THE NEW YORK SCREEN 



December 13 through 20 



(Listings subject to last-minute change) 



OPENINGS 



SUNDAY, DECEMBER 16 



Cinderella Uberty-James Caan, Marsha Mason and 
Eli Wallach in a naval comedy, filmed on location in 
Seattle. Washington, directed by Mark Rydell. Co* 
lumbia II. 

PapiNon-Steve McQueen plays the title role and 
Dustin Hoffman a fellow convict in the film version 
of Henri Charriere's life within, and without, prison 
walls. Loews State I (12/17 at Loews Orpheum and 
Tower East). 



MONDAY, DECEMBER 17 



Sleeper-Woody Allen's hilarious film, about a Green- 
wich village health-food store owner who is hospital- 
ized for an ulcer operation and wakes up wrapped 
in aluminum foil 200 years later (in 2173). is his best 
to date as director, writer, star. A rollicking collec- 
tion of sight gags, throwaway lines and satiric wit 
aimed right at our present — and our future! And 
Diane Keaton, as a lovely, enchanting love object, is 
a delightful comedienne as well. Coronet; Little 
Carnegie. 



TUESDAY, DECEMBER 18 



Alfredo Alfredo-Pietro Germi directed this comedy 
which pokes satiric fun at marriage, morals and the 
relationships into which people trap themselves. 
With Dustin Hoffman. Stefania Sandrelli and Carla 
Gravina. Paris. 



WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19 



A King In New York-Charles Chaplin's picture, 
produced, directed, written and starred in by him in 
1957. shows him as an exiled king while his son. 
Michael Chaplin, is seen as a young schoolboy who 
is forced into the role of informant to free his 
parents from a contempt charge after a hearing of 
the Un-American Activities Committee. With Dawn 
Addams, Oliver Johnston and Maxine Audley. Play- 
boy. 

Fantastic Planat-Animated science-fiction feature, a 
French-Czech co-production, directed by Rene La- 
loux, with original drawings by Roland Topor, deals 
with life on the planet YGAM occupied by 39-foot 
androids and their tiny pets, the OMS. 68th St 
Playhouse. 

The Laughing Policeman-W alter Matthau and Bruce 
Dem co-star as homicide bureau detectives tracking 
down a mass murderer; directed by Stuart Rosen- 
berg; filmed on location in San Francisco. Beekman. 



THE MOVIES 



American Grafflti-During a hot end-of-summer night, 
in a California town in 1962. four high-school 
buddies begin to grow up. All to the constant 
throbbing music of the time. If you're nostalgic about 
D.A.'s. '56 Chevy Impalas. Dei Shannon. Buddy 
Holly, the Platters, and sock-hops, this will take you 
home again Beautifully directed by George Lucas. 
Beekman 

Ash Wednesday-The rottenness of this almost-per- 
fectly-awful garbage, about a middle-aged matron 
who goes under the plastic-sugeiy knife (in nauseat- 
ing bloody clinical close-ups), is flawed by tiny 
touches of value, among them a reasonable — and 
wasted— performance by Uz Taylor as the black -n- 
blue over-sutured surgeree Loews State II & Cine. 

Bang the Drum Slowiy-John Hancock s superbly 
done film about friendship and commitment and life 
and death and baseball. 8th St. Playhouse; Loews 
83rd St; from 12/12. Juliet I. 



Battle of the Amazons-An action spectacle about a 
group of women warriors adept in the art of kung- 
fu. with Lincoln Tate. Lucretia Love. Solvia Stubing. 
Penthouse; RKO 86th St I. 

Bed and Board-Francois Truffaut's warm, witty and 
glowing sequel to Stolen Kisses— with Jean-Pierre 
Leaud and Claude Jade continuing their roles— 
brings his alter ego of 400 Blows to marriage and 
parenthood. Quad. 

Breezy-William Holden plays a rich 50ish Hollywood 
real estate dealer who loses his heart (and appar- 
ently his marbles) over an allegedly 19-year-dd 
drop-out. Directed by Clint Eastwood, it’s so per- 
fectly awful it's almost good enough for laughs. 
Thru 12/15, Columbia II. 

Brewster McCloud-Filmed in and around the As- 
trodome. M'A *S7+director Robert Altman's satire 
about the avian aspects of humans is pure refined 
madness— the finest black fantasy-comedy since Dr. 
Strangelove. 12/19-22. Elgin. 

Cleopatra Jones-Tamara Dobson plays a black 
female special agent concerned with the interna- 
tional war against drugs. With Shelley Winters. 
Antonio Fargas. Brenda Sykes and Bemie Casey. 
Directed by Jack Starett. DeMille. 

Day for Nlght-Francois Truffaut's delightful billet-doux 
to movies, movie-making and movie-person nae is 
the story of the making of a movie, with Jacqueline 
Bisset, Valentin Cortese. Jean-Pierre Aumont and 
Jean-Pierre Leaud. Universal in its sheer humanism 
and exuberance, it is completely irresistible. Festi- 
val. 

Don Quixote-Exquisite photography and beautiful 
breathtaking performances make co-directors Ru- 
dolf Nureyev and Robert Helpmann's film one of the 
loveliest renditions of the Cervantes work and one 
of the best ballet films we've had to date; with 
Lucette Aldous and the Australian Ballet Company, 
they've created a lovely spectacle and a delight for 
all ages. From 12/13, Cine Malibu. 

Don't Look Now-Uulie Christie and Donald Suther- 
land do so remarkable a job of enthralling you 
beyond belief that you'll overlook the ultimate 
confusions in Nicolas Roeg's film of Daphne Du 
Maurier's eerie tale of a bereaved couple in off- 
season Venice, attempting to recover themselves 
after the drowning death of their eight-year-old 
daughter. Sutton. 

England Made Me- The sense of time and place is 
overwhelming in an engrossing adaptation of Gra- 
ham Greene's 1935 novel about a British ne'er-do- 
well's involvement in the world of a powerful 
industrialist in Nazi Germany. Michael York. Peter 
Finch. HikJegard Neil. Michael Horden and the entire 
cast are perfect. Thru 12/17, Paris. 

Executive Actlon-Despite Burt Lancaster and the 
late Robert Ryan for its cast cachet, this fact-and- 
fiction conspiratorial treatment of the J.F.K. assassi- 
nation carries the aura of a rip-off quickie. The 
boundaries between fact and fiction are dangerously 
blurred, the direction tedious and the wooden per- 
formances dovetail perfectly with the dialogue. Thru 
12/16. Coronet. 

Fat Clty-John Huston's engrossing, hard-eyed and 
deep-hearted study of the underside of the Ameri- 
can dream. Stacy Keach is a down-but-not-quite-out 
prizefighter turning boozer. Jeff Bridges an upcom- 
ing young fighter and Susan Tyrrell sheer brilliance 
as an unforgettable alcoholic refugee from her own- 
nothingness. From 12/21. Olympia. 

Fellini Satyricon-Two very contemporary young men 
wander through the degeneracy of the Roman 
Empire— another age. another place, but Fellini's 
brilliant imagery fulfills his vision of contemporary 
society and sense of a human continuum. 12/14-16. 
Olympia. 

Five on the Black Hand Slde-This wisely entertain- 
ing film is a delightful domestic comedy with the 
accent on Women's Lib. detailing the turning of the 
mama worm in "now" fashion, and exploring with 
bittersweet satire and sentiment the battle of gener- 
ations and of siblings in a middle-class family. 
Sparkling performances by Clarice Taylor. Leonard 
Jackson. Glynn Turman and all. Cinerama; RKO 
86th St II. 



Happy New Year-French filmmaker Claude Lelouch's 
beautifully romantic near-nostalgic caper tale about 
a heist at the Van Cleef and Arpels shop at Cannes 
makes a lovely bow in the direction of the liberated 
woman, personified herein by Francoise Fabian. 
Lino Ventura, as the brains of the operation, is 
completely irresistible in an irresistibly chic film that 
works both as thriller and romance. Fine Arts. 

Henry VIII and Hla Six WIves-TNs thinking-man's 
spectacular (with pleasures even for non-thinkers) is 
an opulent production with an overwhelming per- 
formance by Keith Michell as the monarch, ably 
supported by Donald Pleasence. Frances Cuka. 
Charlotte Rampling, Jane Asher. Jenny Box. Lynne 
Frederick and Barbara Leigh-Hunt An excellent re- 
creation of time, place and history. 86th St East; 
Fifth Avenue Cinema. 

Hurry Up or 111 Be Thlrty-A sweet, simple, and very 
funny story of a desperate 29-year-old lad who 
comes out of Brooklyn into "the city" in search of 
something better that must be going on somewhere. 
With an excellent cast, director/co-author Joseph 
Jacoby's film comes off delightfully. 86th Street 
East; 34th St East. 

I. F. Stone's Weekly-This brisk, lively and remarkably 
well-made documentary is not only a fine tribute to 
one of the great dedicated journalists of our time 
but also a reminder of the ideal — and idealism — 
inherent in journalism. Quad. 

Le Sex Shop-Claude Bern's new comedy (he's 
author, director and star) tells of a normal young 
couple who become involved with the new mores 
and morals of our time. With Jean-Pierre Marielle. 
Juliet Berto. Francesca Romana Coluzzi, Jacques 
Marlin and Natalie Delon. Gramercy; 72nd St East. 

Mean Streets-Director-co-author Martin Scorsese's 
disappointing film is a tedious tale about coming to 
terms with Life in Little Italy, with a bunch of 
nowhere guys mooching around Mulberry Street 
Marty-fashion. drinking, quarreling, making up. 
breaking up and getting nowhere. Thru 12/25. 
Cinema I. 

Robin Hood-A sweet, funny, slam-bang, good- 
hearted Walt Disney feature cartoon with a fine cast 
(including Peter Ustinov. Terry-Thomas. Brian Bed- 
ford, Monica Evans. Carole Shelley. Phil Harris) 
giving voice and personality to its animal characters. 
A feast for the kiddies and Disney nostalgiacs. a 
holiday delight for all. Radio City. 

Serplco-Al Pacino is simply brilliant as the off-beat 
plainclothesman who blew the whistle on N.Y.P.D. 
corruption and dishonest cops. Sidney Lumet's fine, 
engrossing and. at every turn, exciting film, scripted 
by Waldo Salt and Norman Wexler. is equally 
brilliant in dealing with the reality of the city and the 
men who police it And what a refreshment to find 
an honest man in this Watergate workf! Baronet; 
Forum. 

Summer Wishes, Winter Dreams-A lovely, intense 
and deeply affecting drama of emotional crisis, with 
a fine performance by Joanne Woodward in a 
searing portrait of a middle-aged woman, forced, on 
her mother's death, to face her own pattern of 
living. Martin Balsam and Sylvia Sidney are equally 
fine in a film that matters and will remain in your 
heart. Plaza. 

The Candidate-Topicality, authenticity and Robert 
Redford's portrait of a new politics senatorial candi- 
date are the film's virtues, but it serves better as 
technical handbook than book of revelations. From 
12/12. Greenwich. 

The French Conaplracy-Jean-Louis Trintignant is 
superb as a sleazy journalist in this absorbing and 
complex drama based on the 1965 kidnap-assassi- 
nation of leftist Moroccan leader Ben Barka in 
France. After the thrills subside, you're left with 
bitter facts of international conspiracy in our unnum- 
bered world. Thru 12/18, 68th St Playhouse. 

The Grande Bouffe-A fascinating and repellent and 
mordantly funny fable about four friends who retreat 
to a walled estate in Paris to eat themselves to 
death during a weekend wallow in food and sex. 
Marcello Mastroianni. Michel Piccoli. Philippe Noiret. 
Ugo Tognazzi and Andrea Ferreol are the fine 
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performers involved in this Rabelaisian outrageous- 
ness. Waverly. From 12/19, Quad. 

The Harrad Experiment-The film of Robert H. Rim- 
mer's best-seller about co-educational college living 
is a tickie-and-tease movie that is as silly as it is 
badly directed. Its ultimate point is that actors 
become completely uninteresting without any 
clothes on. From 12/14. Gramercy. 

The Hirellng-A beautifully conceived and executed 
film, immaculate in every detail, about the delicate 
relationship that develops between a widowed aris- 
tocratic lady and her chaff eur in oost-WW I England. 
Based on a novel by LP. Hartley ( 77>e Go-Between). 
it's taut suspenseful drama marked by brilliant 
performances by Sarah Miles and Robert Shaw. 
From 12/12. Art; Embassy 72nd. 

The Long Goodbye-With high style, love and wit, 
adventurous moviemaker Robert Altman has taken 
Raymond Chandler's 1940's detective. Philip Mar- 
lowe, embodied him with remarkable success in 
Elliott Gould and thrust him into the 1973 world. The 
result is a first-rate suspense melodrama, with the 
lagniappe of satire and some excellent offbeat 
casting, including Nina Van Pallandt, Jim Bouton and 
Sterling Hayden. Trans-Lux East. 

The Nelson Affeir-What a dynamic duet Peter Finch 
and Glenda Jackson offer, as Lord Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton, whose celebrated affair is retold in a 
sparklingly intelligent production by Hal Wallis, 
based on Terence Rattigan’s play. A Bequest to the 
Nation. Its sense of period never falters and its 
remarkably effective mixture of history and drama 
transports one in time to encounter timeless truths 
about people. Thru 12/16. Quad. 

The New Land-Exquisite in its depiction and warming 
in its truth, the second half of Jan Troell’s glorious 
two-part film of the making of America, of the labors 
and life the Swedish emigrants find, stands as the 
ultimate pioneer-family saga, a fitting finale to the 
story we all share. With Liv Ullmann and Max von 
Sydow. Thru 12/16, Little Carnegie. 

The Paper Chaae-From the classic encounter be- 
tween student and professor, writer-director James 
Bridges has fashioned a fascinating film, capturing 
with gritty authenticity the intensity of a first year at 
Harvard Law School. John Houseman plays the 
professor and Timothy Bottoms is very good as the 
student. Columbia I. 

The Tall Blond Man with One Black Shoe-Pierre 
Richard stars in the role of a highly placed French 
intelligence officer who attempts to oust his superior 
officer and take over his job. Directed by Yves 
Robert. Cinema II. 

The Way We Were-For those whose time of day 
includes campus radicals of the 30s, the New York 
of WW II. the Hollywood investigations, this unchicly 
schmaltzy and thoroughly enjoyable expedition into 
nostalgia should prove irresistible. Well-performed 
by Barbra Streisand as an uncouth Jewish radical 
and Robert Redford as the golden goy of her 
dreams. Thru 12/16, Loews Tower East; State I; 
Orpheum. From 12/21, Olympia. 

Westworld-A handsomely produced bit of sky-fi fun 
about a sort of Disneyland-of-the-future resort 
where humans can cavort with and/or kill human- 
like robots to their romantic hearts' delight. The 
actors (Yul Brynner. James Brolin, Dick Benjamin) 
are fine; the gadgetry good, especially when the 
fuses blow and the robots run amuck. E 59th I & II; 
Juliet II. 

What's Up Doc?-Director Peter ( The Last Picture 
Show) Bogdanovich involves Barbra Streisand, 
Ryan O'Neal and some first-rate character actors in 
a masterful comedy-cum-chase that doesn't leave 
an old gag untried and unrenewed. A completely 
enjoyable piece of fluff. 12/12-15, Elgin. 



Excerpted from Judith Crist's reviews 



THE MOVIE HOUSES 

Schedules change at drop of a hat; phone ahead. 



Anthology Film Archives, 425 Lafayette St, south of 
Astor PI (677-3197). Six-week cycles of selected 
films defining the history of cinema as an art with 
three programs per day. $1. 

Art, 36 E 8th (GR 3-7014). From 12/12, The Hireling; 
Siddhartha. 

Baronet, 3rd Ave at 59th (355-1663). Serpico. 
Beacon, Bdway at 74th (874-1717). To be an- 

Beekman, 2nd Ave nr 65th (RE 7-2622). Thru 12/18. 
American Graffiti. From 12/19. The Laughing Police- 
man. 

Bijou, 209 W 45th (757-8455). Japanese film house 
English subtitles. 



Bleecker St Cinema, 144 Bleecker (674-3210). Open 
Fri. Sat, Sun. 12/14, 15, 16, Golddiggers of 1935; 
Golddiggers of 1937. 12/21, 22. 23. Wonder Bar; 
Fashions of 1934. 12/28. 29. 30. Of Human Bond- 
age; The Blue Angel. 

Bklyn Hts I A 11-70 Henry St (695-7070). 12/12-20. 

I. Henry VIII & His Six Wives. From 12/21. Summer 
Wishes, Winter Dreams 12/12-20, II. Monsieur 
Verdoux; The Gold Rush. From 12/21, The King of 
New York. 

Carnegie Hall Cinema, 7th Ave and Bdway (757- 
2131). 12/12, 13. Zorba the Greek; Justine. 

Cinema I, 3rd Ave nr 60th (PL 3-6022). Thru 12/25. 

Mean Streets. From 12/26. The Exorcist. 

Cinema II, 3rd Ave nr 60th (PL 3-0774). The Tall 
Blond Man with One Black Shoe. 

Cine Malibu, 235 E 59th (759-4630). From 12/13. 
Don Quixote. 

Cinema Studio, Bdway at 66th (877-4040). To be 

Cinema "vfltage, 22 E 12th (924-3363). To be an- 

Cinerama, Bdway at 47th (265-5711). Five on the 
Black Hand Side. 

Columbia I, 2nd Ave at 64th (832-1670). The Paper 
Chase. 

Columbia II, 2nd Ave at 64th (832-1670). Thru 12/15. 

Breezy. From 12/16, Cinderella Liberty. 

Coronet, 3rd Ave nr 59th (EL 5-1663). Thru 12/16. 

Executive Action. From 12/17, Sleeper. 

DeMllle, 7th at 47th St (265-8430). Cleopatra Jones. 
E 59th St I, nr 3rd Ave (688-1717). Westworld. 

E 59th St II, nr 3rd Ave (688-1717). Westworld. 
Eastside Cinema, 3rd Ave at 55th (755-3020). Billy 
Jack. 

86th St East, nr 3rd Ave (249-1144). From 12/12, 
Henry VIII and His Six Wives. 

8th St Playhouse, 52 W 8th (GR 7-7874). Bang the 
Drum Slowly. 

Elgin, 8th Ave & 19th St (675-0935). 12/12-15. 
What's Up Doc?; A New Leaf. 12/16, 17, Traffic; 
That Man from Rio. 12/18. Contempt; Testament of 
Orpheus. 12/19-22, Brewster McCloud; I Love You. 
Alice B. Toklas. 

Embassy, 46th St & 7th Ave (757-2408). Billy Jack. 
Embassy 72nd St, at Bdway (SC 4-6745). From 12/ 
12. The Hireling; Siddhartha. 

Essex, 375 Grand St. nr Essex (YU 2-4455). To be 
announced. 

Festival, 57th St & Fifth Ave (581-2323). Day for 
Night. 

Fifth Ave Cinema, at 12th (WA 4-8339). Thru 12/13, 
Payday. From 12/14, King Henry VIII and His Six 

Flne^rts, 58th nr Lexington (PL 5-6030). From 12/ 
12. Happy New Year. 

First Ave Screening Room, at 61st (PL 3-5755). 
Thru Marx Brothers Film Festival: 12/13-19, Room 
Service, Go West. 

Forum, Bdway at 47th (757-8320). Serpico. 
Gramercy, 23rd St nr Lexington (GR 5-1660). Thru 
12/13. Le Sex Shop; Take the Money and Run. 
From 12/14, Last Tango in Paris; The Harrad 
Experiment. 

Greenwich, 12th at Greenwich (WA 9-3350). From 
12/12. Deliverance; The Candidate 
Guild, 33 W 50. nr 5th Ave (PL 7-2406). From 12/13. 

A Boy Named Charlie Brown ; Snoopy. Come Home. 
Juliet I, 3rd Ave nr 84th (249-1806) From 12/12. 
Bang the Drum Slowly. 

Juliet II, 3rd Ave nr 84th (249-1806). Westworld. 
Lido East, 211 E 59th (421-8120). The Devil in Miss 

Lincoln Art, 57th St. E of Bdway (JU 2-2333). The 
Devil in Miss Jones. 

Little Carnegie, 57th St nr 7th (246-5123). Thru 12/ 
16. The New Land. From 12/17, Sleeper. 

Loews Cine, 3rd Ave nr 86th (427-1332). 12/12-24, 
Ash Wednesday. From 12/25. The Sting. 

Loews Delancey, Delancey and Suffolk (674-2944). 
To be announced. 

Loews 83rd St, Bdway at 83rd (877-3190). Bang the 
Drum Slowly. 

Loews Orpheum, 86th St nr 3rd (AT 9-4607). Thru 
12/16, The Way We Were. From 12/17. Papillon. 
Loews State I, Bdway at 45th (582-5070). Thru 12/ 
15. The Way We Were. From 12/16, Papillon. 
Loews State II, Bdway at 45th (582-5070). Thru 12/ 
24. Ash Wednesday. From 12/25, The Sting. 
Loews Tower East, 3rd Ave nr 71st (TR 9-1313). 
Thru 12/16, The Way We Were. From 12/17, 
Papillon. 

Loews Victoria, W 125th St nr 7th (864-0500). 
Murray Hill, 34th at 3rd Ave (685-7652). Closed for 
repairs. Opens 12/25 with The Sting. 

Museum of Modem Art, 11 W 53rd (956-7078) 12/ 
12. noon, Dreams That Money Can Buy; 2 pm. 



What's Happening?; 5:30, Bed and Sofa. 12/13, 2 
p.m. Dreams that Money Can Buy: 5:30, Arsen, the 
Bandit ; 8 p.m. Red Imps. 12/14. 2 p.m. Father Frost 
and Chess Fever; 5:30, Pather Panchali. 12/15, 
noon. Pather Panchali; 3 p.m. Kino-Eye; 5:30, His 
Call. 12/17, 2 p.m. Stepan Khaltorin; 5:30. Kirto- 
Pravda No. 21 and How Petunka Traveled from 
llyitch. 12/18. 2 p.m. The Three Musketeers '21; 
5:30, Heroes. 

New York Cultural Center, 2 Columbus Circle (581- 
2311). 12/12-1/6, Hollywood Cartoon Retrospec- 
tive. Friday programs (5 & 7:30 p.m ): 12/14, The 
Asphalt Jungle. 12/21. Good Sam. 

New Yorker, Bdway nr 88th (TR 4-9189) From 12/ 
13. Lawrence of Arabia. 

Olympia, Bdway at 107th (865-8128). 12/14-16. 
Ulysses; Fellini Satyricon; Happy Birthday Wanda 
June. From 12/21, The Way We Were; Fat City. 
Pagoda, Bowery & Mott Sts (964-1825). Chinese 
films; English sub-titles. 12/11-17, The Mandarin. 
The Shortest Wedding. 12/18-24, My Love My Sin; 
Tough Duel. 

Paramount, 61st & Bdway (247-5070). Thru 12/13. 
Last Tango in Paris; The Harrad Expehment. 12/14- 

20. Woodstock; Monterey Pop. 

Paris, 4 W 58th (MU 8-2013). Thru 12/17, England 
Made Me. From 12/18, Alfredo Alfredo. 

Penthouse, 1585 Bdway (757-5450). Battle of the 
Amazons. 

Playboy, 57th W of 6th Ave (JU 6-4448) 12/12-18. 
closed for private screenings. From 12/19. A King in 
New York. 

Plaza, 58th St, E of Madison (EL 5-3320). Summer 
Wishes. Winter Dreams. 

Quad, 34 W 13th (255-8800). I. Thru 12/25. I.F. 
Stone's Weekly; Lenny Bruce on TV. II. Thru 12/18. 
Bed and Board; Last Tango in Paris. From 12/19, 
The Grand Bouffe. III. Thru 12/18, A Touch of 
Class; The Nelson Affair. From 12/19, Modem 
Times; The Gold Rush. IV. The Devil in Miss Jones; 
Heat. 

Radio City Music Hall, 6th Ave at 50th (PL 7-3100). 
Robin Hood. 

Regency, Bdway at 67th (724-3700). From 12/12. 

Fritz the Cat; The Cheerleaders. 

Riviera, 2575 Broadway (Rl 9-8046). To be an- 
nounced. 

Riverside, 2653 Broadway (MO 3-4530). To be 
announced. 

Rivoli, 1620 Bdway at 49th (247-1633). From 12/21. 
7-Ups. 

RKO 86th St I. at Lexington (AT 9-8900) Battle of the 
Amazons. 

RKO 86th St II, at Lexington (AT 9-8900) Five on the 
Black Hand Side. 

St Marks Cinema, 2nd Ave at St Marks PI (475- 
5510). 12/12-15, Deliverance; Performance 12/16- 
18. Paper Moon; Catch-22. 

72nd St East, nr 1st Ave (BU 8-9304). From 12/12. 
Le Sex Shop. 

68th St Playhouse, at 3rd Avenue (RE 4-0302). Thru 
12/18. The French Conspiracy From 12/19. Fan- 
tastic Planet. 

Sutton, 57th nr 3rd Ave (PL 9-1411). Don't Look Now. 
Symphony, Bdway at 95th (AC 2-6600). To be 
announced. 

Thalia, 95th and Bdway (AC 2-3370). To be an- 
nounced. 

Theater St Marks. 80 St Marks PI (254-7400). From 
12/12, theater closed. 

34th St East, nr 2nd Ave (683-0255). Hurry Up or I’ll 
Be 30. 

Thousand Eyes, 425 W 43rd. betw 9th & 10th ($2. 
opens at 6 p.m. weekdays. 2 p.m. Sat & Sun) (541 - 
5282). 12/13. 14. On the Waterfront; Tight Spot 
12/15, 16. The Marrying Kind; It Should Happen to 
You. 12/17, 18. The Big Heat; Shockproof. 12/20, 

21. Lady from Shanghai; Lilith. 

Trans-Lux East, 3rd Ave nr 58th (PL 9-2262). The 
Long Goodbye 

Trans-Lux 85th, at Madison (BU 8-3180). To be 
announced. From 12/14. The Long Goodbye. 
Trans-Lux West, 49th at Bdway (CO 5-1355). Black 
Jack; Black Caesar. 

23rd St Cinema, at 8th Ave (255-7050). From 12/12, 
Siddhartha; The Hireling. 

UA East, 1st Ave at 85th (249-5100). From 12/12, 
Frankenstein's Bloody Terror; Dracula vs. Franken- 
stein. 

Victoria, Bdway & 46th (354-5636) 

Waverly, 6th Ave at 3rd St (WA 9-8037). The Grand 
Bouffe. 

Whitney Museum, 945 Madison, at 77th (861-5322). 

12/13-19. Snapshots. 12/20-1/2. Animation. 
Ziegfeld, 54th nr 6th Ave (765-7600). Closed Opens 
I 12/19 with Day of the Dolphin. 
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Taste. 
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something else. 
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IN AND AROUND TOWN D B RUTH GILBERT 

A CRITICAL GUIDE TO ENTERTAINMENT IN THE NEW YORK AREA 



Theater 

Broadway shows start at 7:30. unless otherwise 
noted. "AE" next to listings indicates those theaters 
which accept American Express credit cards, and 
most accept reservations by phone. 



ON BROADWAY 



OPENINGS 



THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13 



Find Your Way Home-John Hopkins play about 
sexual and emotional conflicts of a man who must 
decide whether to leave his wife of 20 years for his 
young male lover. With Jane Alexander. Michael 
Moriarty, Lee Richardson and John Ramsey; di- 
rected by Edwin Sherin. Previews start tonight prior 
to a 1/2 opening Brooks Atkinson. 256 W 47th 
(245-3430) AE 

The Au Pair Man-The New York Shakespeare Festi- 
val presents a new two-character play, by Hugh 
Leonard, about a widow who advertises for an au 
pair man; directed by Gerald Freedman. Julie Harris 
and Charles Durning costar. Previews now prior to 
a 12/27 opening. Vivian Beaumont. Lincoln Center. 
150 W 65th (EN 2-7600). AE 

The Iceman Cometh-James Earl Jones stars as 
Hickey in a revival of the Eugene O'Neill play, 
directed by Theodore Mann. With Lois Smith. Tom 
Aldredge, Patrick Hines. Michael Higgins. Tues-Sat 
at 7:30; Wed & Sat at 1:30; Sun at 3 p.m. Circle in 
the Square, Broadway at 51 st (581-0720). AE 



CURRENT 



A Little Night Music-A musical suggested by Ingmar 
Bergman's 1956 film Smiles of a Summer Night. 
starring Glynis Johns. Len Cariou. Hermione Gin- 
gold. Directed by Hal Prince; book by Hugh 
Wheeler; Stephen Sondheim's words and music are 
worthy of the composer he stole the show’s title 
from. Story revolves about a stage star who sets 
out to retrieve her greatest love, who has acquired 
a child bride. Mon thru Sat at 7:30. Mat Wed & Sat 
at 2. (1973 Tony Award; 1973 Drama Critics' 
Award.) Majestic, 247 W 44th (246-0730). AE 

Chemin De Fer-A revival of Georges Feydeau's 
comedy, directed by Stephen Porter, proves an 
extremely funny and welcome addition to the New 
Phoenix Repertory. The scene is Paris, the subject 
intra- and extra-marital happenings. Phone for per- 
formance dates Ethel Barrymore. 243 W 47th (246- 
0390) AE 

Don’t Bother Me, 1 Can't Cope-Musical entertain- 
ment by Micki Grant, directed by Vinnette Carroll. 
Won 1972 Outer Critics Circle Award; 1972 Obie 
Awards for music and lyrics. And. of course, a 
Grammy award. Wed. Thur, Fri at 7:40; Wed & Sat 
at 2 p.m. Sat. 7:30 & 10; Sun 2 and 5 p.m. 12/22 
performances at noon. 3 p.m. and 7:30. Edison. 
47th betw 7th & 0th (PL 7-7164). AE 

Gigl-Alfred Drake. Agnes Moorehead. Maria Kar- 
nilova, Daniel Massey and Karin Wolfe in a stodgy, 
witless new version of the Lerner & Loewe film; 
directed by Joseph Hardy, with choreography by 
Onna White, sets by Oliver Smith, costumes by 
Oliver Messel. Tues-Sat at 7:30; Wed & Sat at 2; 
Sun at 3 pm Uris. 5 1st St. W of Bdway (586- 
6510) AE 

Good Evening-Peter Cook and Dudley Moore excel 
in a sparkling, lively, satirical vaudeville comedy with 
material and music written by them. Directed by 
Jerry Adler Mon thru Fri at 0 p.m. Sat at 9 p.m. 
Mat Wed at 2:30 & Sat at 3 p.m. Also. 12/27 at 3 
p.m instead of the 12/25 mat. 1/1 mat at 3 p.m. 



replaces the evening performance. Plymouth, 236 W 
45th (246-9156). AE 

Grease-An amusing, ridiculous 50's rock 'n' roll 
musical exploring the myth created by the mass 
media of what teen-age life was like in the 50s. 
Excellent choreography by Patricia Birch. Book, 
music & lyrics: Jim Jacobs & Warren Casey. 
Directed by Tom Moore. Mon thru Sat at 7.30; Wed 
& Sat at 2. Roy ale. 242 W 45th (245-5760). AE 

Irene- Debbie Reynolds stars in a surprisingly good 
revival of the 1919 musical comedy by James 
Montgomery and Harry Tierney, with Patsy Kelly. 
Ron Husmann. George S. Irving. Ruth Warrick. Ted 
Pugh. Carmen Alvarez and Janie Sell. Directed by 
Gower Champion. The title role has been changed 
from a dress model to that of a piano tuner. Mon- 
Sat at 7:30; Sat & Wed mat at 2 p.m. Minskoff. 45th 
St. W of Bdway (869-0550). AE 

Molly-Kay Ballard stars as Molly in a boring new 
musical based on Gertrude Berg’s radio and TV 
series The Goldbergs. Directed by Alan Arkin. Mon- 
Sat at 7:30; Wed & Sat at 2 p.m. Alvin Theater. 250 
W 52nd (PL 7-8646) AE 

PIppin-Eye-filling musical by Roger O. Hirson about 
the son of Charlemagne and the many lifestyles he 
assumes. With Eric Berry. Betty Buckley. Dorothy 
Stickney. Priscilla Lopez. Ben Vereen and John 
Rubinstein. Music and lyrics by Stephen Schwartz; 
sets by Tony Walton; costumes by Patricia Zipprodt; 
directed and choreographed by that genius Bob 
Fosse, who here offers us more bumps and grinds 
in two hours than Minsky did in two years. Mon-Sat 
at 7:30; Wed & Sat at 2 p.m. Imperial. 45th nr 8th 
(CO 5-2412). AE 

Raisin-A pleasant new musical based on Lorraine 
Hansberry's A Raisin in the Sun. Book of Robert 
Nemiroff; music by Woldin and Brittan. Directed by 
Donald McKayle. and starring Virginia Capers. Joe 
Morton. Ernestine Jackson. Tues-Sat at 7:30; Wed 
& Sat at 2 p.m.; Sun at 3. 46th Street Theater. 226 
W 46th (Cl 6-4271). AE 

Seesaw-John Gavin. Patti Karr and Tommy Tune in a 
musical based on William Gibson's play. Two for the 
Seesaw. A warm-hearted girl from the Bronx meets 
a soon-to-be-divorced lawyer from Omaha. Music 
by Cy Coleman; lyrics by Dorothy Fields; written, 
directed and choreographed by Michael Bennett. 
Good-looking, well-played; and that high-stepping 
Tommy Tune is a delight. Mark Hellinger Theater. 
237 W 51 st (757-7050). 

That Championship Season-Jason Miller's multi- 
award-winning bitter comedy is about the reunion of 
four former basketball players with their coach and 
the action is swift and absorbing. Directed by A. J. 
Antoon. With Charles Durning. Pat Hingle. Walter 
McGinn. Michael McGuire and Paul Sorvino. Tues- 
Sat at 7:30; Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 3 p.m. Booth. 
45th W of Bdway (246-5969). AE 

The Good Doctor-Christopher Plummer in a less 
than less than great new comedy with music by Neil 
Simon, adapted and suggested from stories by 
Anton Chekhov, taking place in Russia at the turn of 
the century; directed by A.J. Antoon. Also in the 
cast, Rene Auberjonois. Barnard Hughes. Frances 
Sternhagen and Marsha Mason. Mon-Sat at 7:30; 
Wed & Sat at 2 p.m. Eugene O'Neill Theater. 230 
W 49th (246-0220). AE 

The Pajama Game-Barbara McNair, Cab Calloway 
and Hal Linden in a revival of the musical by 
George Abbott and Richard Bissell. with music and 
lyrics by Richard Adler and Jerry Ross, with original 
choreography by Bob Fosse. Tues-Sat at 7:30; Wed 
& Sat at 2 p.m. Sun at 3. Lunt-Fontanne. 205 W 
46th (JU 6-5553) AE 

The Sunshine Boys-Jack Gilford and Lou Jacobi co- 
star in a comedy by Neil Simon, directed by Alan 
Arkin. about two old vaudevillians who decide to 
come out of retirement and do one last show 
together Also in the cast are John Batiste. Minnie 
Gentry. Lee Meredith. Jeremy Stevens, and Joe 
Young One of the lesser Neil Simon plays, but 



that's not to say the least. Tues thru Sat at 7:30; 
Mat Wed & Sat. at 2; Sun at 3 p.m. No perl 12/ 
24. 25 & 1/1. Wed & Thurs 12/26. 27. mat & eve 
pert. Eve perl. 12/28; mat & eve 12/29; 12/30 a 
mat at 3 p.m. 12/31. eve pert Shubert. 44th St. 
West of Bdway (246-5900). AE 

The Vlsit-A revival of Friedrich Duerrenmatt's play, 
directed by Harold Prince, with Rachel Roberts and 
John McMartin. presented by the New Phoenix 
Repertory Company In a small town of Central 
Europe, a fabulously rich woman returns home to 
wreak vengeance on those who drove her away in 
shame. Phone for performance dates. Ethel Bar- 
rymore. 243 W 47th (246-0390) 

Troilus and Cresstda-Shakespeare's tragedy, the 
New York Shakespeare Festival's first production 
uptown, directed by David Schweizer. is only for 
collectors of all-time lows. Tues. Thurs. Fri. Sat at 
7:30; Wed. Thurs. Sat & Sun at 2:30. Thru 1 /20/74. 
Mitzi E. Newhouse Theater. 150 W 65th (EN 2- 
7616). AE 

Veronica's Room-Eileen Heckart and Arthur 
Kennedy in a ridiculous suspense play by Ira 
(Rosemary's Baby) Levin, described as a contempo- 
rary thriller set in a mansion outside of Boston. With 
Regina Baff and Kipp Osborne; directed by Ellis 
Rabb. Mon-Sat at 8 p.m.; Wed & Sat at 2 p.m. No 
12/24, 25 performances. Mat at 2 p.m., 12/26. 29 
Mat at 3 p.m. 12/27. 28; 1/1. Music Box, 239 W 
45th (Cl 6-4636) AE 



OFF and OFF-OFF BROADWAY 



OPENINGS 



MONDAY, DECEMBER 17 



The Seagull-Revival of Anton Chekhov's drama, with 
Linda DeCoff and Michael Tolan. directed by Gene 
Feist. Previews start tonight prior to a 1 /22 opening. 
Roundabout. 307 W 26th (924-7160). 



TUESDAY, DECEMBER 18 



Barbary Shore-Jack Gelber's play, adapted fron the 
novel by Norman Mailer, with Rip Tom. Estelle 
Parsons. Lane Smith and Lenny Baker. From 12/18. 
Public Theater. 425 Lafayette St (677-1750). 



CURRENT 



A Breeze from the Guff-A new play by Mart 
Crowley about a mother-father-son relationship. Di- 
rected by Jack Going, with Robert Drivas. Ruth 
Ford. Scott McKay. Eastside Playhouse. 334 E 74th 
(UN 1-2288) 

A Double Blll-Charles Briggs’s Little B.S. and The 
Jitney Vehicle. 12/14-16. with four performances 
per weekend. Amas Repertory Theater, at St Paul's 
Church. 263 W 86th (073-3207). 

A Double Bill-Maurice Maeterlinck's The Intruder and 
The Miracle of Saint Anthony play Thurs thru Sun at 
8 p.m. thru 12/23. Chichi-Castenango. 189 2nd Ave. 
betw 11th & 12th St (475-9126). 

Affairs of 8F-Triangle comedy by Harvey Zuckerman. 
directed by Bob Sohne. 12/11 thru 12/21; with 
mats on 12/13 and 20 at 3 p.m. $2.50 Theater 77 
Rep. 23 E 20th St (JU 2-4240). 

A Hundred Miles from Nowhere-A new musical by 
Bill Solly with choreography by Brian MacDonald, 
dealing with the life and times of a town in northern 
Ontario during the 30s. Fri at 7:30. Sat & Sun at 3 
& 7 p.m. In repertory, T.J. Camp's Habitues plays 
Wed & Thurs at 7:30; Fri & Sat at 10:30 p.m. 13th 
St Theater. 50 W 13th (924-9705). 

Are You Now or Have You Ever Been-A new play 
by Eric Bentley based on the investigation of show 
business by the Un-American Activities Committee, 
directed by Jay Broad. Thru 12/16. Tues thru Fri at 
8 and Sat and Sun at 2 & 8 $5 Theater of the 
Riverside Church. 490 Riverside Drive (749-7000) 
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Boodles 

The most expensive 
British gin in the wait 
It costs a little more 
to taste the very best. 

94.4 PROOF • 100% G.N.S. 

PARK AVENUE IMPORTS CO., N.Y., N.Y. 




R uilStua rt 

MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 



THE WHIMSEY OF PENGUINS 
Just standing around, penguins strike 
a note of cool, mock dignity on 
these ties of fine English repp silk. 
An original Paul Stuart design. 
Dark green, rust, navy, black, maroon, 
or red. $12.50. 

Please add 50$ per order for delivery. 
N.Y. State residents add applicable tax. 



Back Bog Beast Balt-Sam Shepard’s play, directed 
by Richard Vos, with music by Lou Reed; Thurs, Fri, 
Sat and Sun at 10 p.m. thru 12/23. $3. Exchange 
for the Arts. 151 Bank St (691-5035). 

Black Jesus-A new play by Ken Eulo. directed by 
Michael Holmes. 12/17, 10. 19 at 6:30 p.m. Library 
& Museum of the Performing Arts. Ill Amsterdam 
Ave (595-5222). 

Butterflies Are Free-Reviva! of the Leonard Gershe 
play, directed by Richard Nagel. 12/15. 16, 22. 23, 
29. 30; 1/5, 6. Hudson Guild Theater, 441 W 26th 
(524-6700). 

Candide-Revival of the Leonard Bernstein musical 
based on Voltaire's satire, with new book by Hugh 
Wheeler, directed by Hal Prince, with lyrics by 
Richard Wilbur and Stephen Sondheim, and cho- 
reography by Patricia Birch. With Lewis J. Stadlen. 
Joe Palmieri and Maureen Rita. Runs thru January 
20. Tues and Sun at 7.30; Wed thru Sat at 8:30; 
Wed mat at 2 & Sun mat at 3 p.m. Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 30 Lafayette Ave. Bklyn (636- 
4100). 

City Center Acting Company-Repertory company 
showing Anton Chekhov's The Three Sisters; John 
Gay's The Beggar's Opera ; Shakespeare’s Measure 
for Measure; James Saunders’s Next Time I'll Sing 
To You; Moliere's Scapin. From 12/10 thru 1/6. 
Phone theater for date information. Billy Rose 
Theater. 208 W 41st (575-1386). 

Creeps-David E. Freeman's play concerns a group of 
men bound together by a common plight; directed 
by Louis W. Scheeder. Playhouse 2. 357 W 48th 
(541-9820). 

CSC Repertory-Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, di- 
rected by Christopher Martin. 12/29. Harold Pinter's 
The Homecoming, directed by Robert Hall. 12/15. 
16. 20. 23. 28. Moliere's The Misanthrope. 12/13. 
14. 21. 22, 27. 30. Thurs. Fri. Sat at 7:30 and Sun 
at 3 p.m. $4.60. Strindberg's Miss Julie. 12/15, 16. 

22. 23, 29. 30 on Sat at 10:30 p.m. & Sun at 5:30 
p.m. Abbey Theater. 136 E 13th (677-4210 or 477- 
5770). 

Double Bill-William Hanley's Whisper Into My Good 
Ear; Oliver Haily's Animal. 12/14, 15, 16. 21. 22. 

23. 28. 29. 30. Fri & Sat at 7:30; Sun at 3 & 7. 
Theater in Space. 344 W 36th (OX 5-2170). 

El Grande de Coca-Cola-A revue with music which 
has been touring the British Isles and Europe for 
nearly two years (and with good reason — it's a 
winner) with its action taking place in the sleaziest 
nightclub in Central America Tues at 8 p.m. Wed at 
8 & 10 p.m. Thurs at 8 p.m. Fri & Sat at 8 & 10; 
Sun at 3 & 8 p.m. Plaza 9. 59th St & 5th Ave (PL 
9-3933). 

Future Schlock-Princeton University Triangle Club's 
84th Annual Touring Production is a kinescopic 21st 
Century retrospective. 12/13 at 8 p.m. only. Kauf- 
mann Auditorium. 92nd Street at Lexington (427- 
6000) 

GBShaw Festival-An evening of 3 one-act plays— 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets; The Six of Calais; 
Annajanska. the Bolshevik Empress. 12/12-30 at 8 
p.m. New York Art Theater. 25 E 4th St (228-1338). 

Godspell-A delightful frolicsome rock musical, with a 
splendid cast, loosely based on the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew. Music by Steve Schwartz. Now 
in its second year. Tues thru Fri at 7:30; Sat at 7 & 
10; Sun at 3 & 7:30. Promenade. 2162 Bdway at 
76th (799-7690). 

Hail Scrawdykel-Or Uttle Malcolm and His Struggle 
Against the Eunuchs, a harsh comic fantasy, by 
David Halliwell, directed by Gary Robertson. Wed. 
Thurs. Fri. Sat and Sun at 8:30 p.m. 12/12 thru 30. 
Actors Experimental Unit. 682 Sixth Ave (JU 2- 
4240). 

Hallelujaht-Jim Jensen portrays a storefront evange- 
list in this new play by James Elward, directed by 
Harry Eggart. Thru 12/16. Thurs. Fri and Sat at 8 
p.m. with Sun mat at 2 p.m. Central Arts. 108 E 
64th (758-6327) 

Hard To Be a Jew-Sholom Aleichem's musical play 
starring Joseph Buloff, directed by David Ucht; 
music by Sholom Secunda; choreographed by Pearl 
Lang. And it's a hit! Mat Sat at 2 & Sun at 2 & 6 
p.m. Eden Theater, 189 Second Ave (260-5200). 

Hedda Gabler-Revival of the Henrik Ibsen drama, 
directed by Andres Castro. Fri. Sat and Sun at 8 
from 12/14 to 2/3. $2.50. West Side Theater, 252 
W 81st (874-9400) 



Here Comes the Groom-New Yiddish musical pro- 
duced by Moishe Barch, starring Leo Fuchs and 
Rebecca Richman. Wed. Fri. Sat. at 8; Wed & 
Thurs at 2; Sat at 2:30; Sun. 2 & 5:30. Mayfair 
Theater. 235 W 46th (765-3886). 

Iglesias Theater Clut>-A revival of T.S. Eliot's The 
Family Reunion, through 12/16; Fri and Sat at 8:30, 
and Sun at 8 p.m. $2.50 and $3. 178 West Houston 
St. comer 6th Ave (CH 3-9268). 

Jean Cocteau Theatre-Repertory presentations of: 
Waiting for Godot by Samuel Beckett. 12/14, 16. 
Anatole France’s The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife. 12/15. 16. 43 Bond St (673-9006). 

Ufe, Love and Other Deluslons-Through the eyes of 
James Thurber and Jules Feiffer, directed by Nell 
Robinson. Sat and Sun at 7 p.m. thru 12/16. 
Showcase East, 251 E 50th (355-0218). 

Lolly's Theater Club-A Tennessee Williams triple bill, 
including Lady of Larkspur Lotion, Talk To Me Like 
the Rain, and Something Unspoken. 7:30 p.m. 
nightly thru 1/5. Club. 808 Lexington (832-7404). 

Lotta or the Best Thing Evolution's Ever Come Up 
With-A new play by Robert Montgomery, in which 
the title-role protagonist must prove somehow that 
the world is worth saving; directed by David Cham- 
bers. Dale Soules has the title role. Tue thru Sun at 
7:30; Sat & Sun mat at 3. Anspacher Theater, 425 
Lafayette (677-1750). 

Marouf-World premiere of Kenneth Cavander's play, 
based on an Arabian Nights tale, directed by 
Thomas Bullard. 12/11 thru 15. 18 thru 22. 28. 29 
at 8:30 p.m. Manhattan Theater Club Cabaret. 321 
E 73rd. betw 1st & 2nd Aves (288-2500). 

M. Gorky, A Portralt-A one-man show, written and 
directed by Michael A. Del Medico, also starring 
him. 12/18 at 1 p.m. Fordham University's Little 
Theater. Keating Hall. Fordam Rd. Bronx (787- 
5572). 

Moonchildren-Michael Weller's play, with Richard 
Cox, Michael Sacks. Robert Phelps and Elizabeth 
Lathram. Theater DeLys. 121 Christopher St (WA 4- 
8782). 

Moon Mysteries-Three plays by William Butler 
Yeats, based on primitive Irish legends, with music 
by Teiji Ito. 12/13-31. Theater at St Clement's. 423 
W 46th (246-7277). 

More Than You Deserve-New musical about a 
female journalist on a Vietnam investigation mission. 
Book by Michael Weller, music by Jim Steinman, 
lyrics by Weller & Steinman; directed by Kim 
Friedman, With Fred Gwynne, Mary Beth Hurt, 
Meatloaf. Steve Collins. Tues thru Sun at 7:30; Sat 
& Sun mat at 3. Public Theater. 425 Lafayette (677- 
1750). 

My Mama the General-The scene is set at the Suez 
Canal and deals with current events in Israel. 
Burstein Theater. 250 W 43rd (354-5616). 

N. Y.T.E.-Bemard Roth's The Apple Isle, a mythologi- 
cal comedy with music, and The Ballerina Plays 
Ball, by Lawrence Backstedt. Fri. Sat. 10 p.m. Sun. 
5 p.m. Mon & Tues at 7:30, thru 12/22. F.V. Hunt's 
Cashmere Love plays Wed thru Sun at 7:30. thru 
12/30. NYTE Theater, 62 E 4th. betw 2nd & 3rd 
Aves (541-6250). 

Prodigal-A play about a family and the return of its 
son by Richard Lortz. From 12/11, Circle Play- 
house. 2307 Bdway. betw 83rd & 84th Sts (074- 
1080). 

Proposition-Six attractive youngsters from up Boston 
way improvise (to audience suggestions) some of 
the wittiest and most charming material in town, 
directed by Allan Albert. Now in its third edition. 
Thur at 7:30 p.m. Fri & Sat at 7:30 & 10 p.m. Sun 
at 2. Stage 73. 321 E 73 (861-7362). 

Rashomon-A revival of the Fay and Michael Kanin 
play, based on stories by Akutagawa, is Equity 
Library Theater's third production of the season. 
Thru 12/16. Equity, 103rd St and Riverside Drive 
(663-2028). 

Stempenyu-Sholem Aleichem's work starring Michael 
Warshaviak; with the Foiksbiene players. Central 
Synagogue at 55th St & Lexington (581-0637). 

Street Jesua-A musical by Peter Copani exploring 
the ethnic struggles in urban America. Sat. Sun and 
Mon from 12/19 to 1/6. Greenwich Mews. 141 W 
13th (243-1373). 

Tartuffe-Revival of Moliere's play, directed by M. M. 
Streicher 12/13. 14. 15; 1/3. 4. 5. 10. 11. 12. T. 
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Schreiber Studio. 386 Third Ave, betw 27th & 28th 
Sts. one flight up (874-7509). 

The Boys in the Band-Revival of the Mart Crowley 
play Fri and Sat at 10:30 and Sun at 7:30. thru 12/ 
30. Stagelights II Theater. 125 W 22nd (989-9228). 

The Case Against Roberta Guardlno-Or / Wasn't 
There When It Didn't Happen, a comedy by John 
Wolf son. about a policeman's corrupt little daughter; 
directed by Russell Treyz. 12/19 thru 31 at 8 p.m. 
nightly. Studio Theater. 2nd floor, West Side WYCA. 
8th Ave & 51st (246-4818). 

The Death of Adolph Hitler-New play directed by 
Darryl Hickman. 12/12. 13, 14, 15 at 8 p.m. 
Triangle Theater. 316 E 88th (AT 9-4100). 

The Enclave-A new play, written and directed by 
Arthur Laurents, dealing with a number of married 
couples who decide to form a group within an alien 
society. With Barton Heyman. Peg Murray. Larry 
Hugo and Steve Elmore. Incidental music by Ste- 
phen Sondheim. Tues thru Fri at 7:30; Sat at 7 & 10 
p.m.; Sun at 3 & 7:30 p.m. $7.95. $6.50 & $4 
Theatre Four. 424 W 55th (246-8545). 

The Fantasticks-Whimsical musical with a pleasant 
score, based on the Rostand play, in its zillionth 
year and the end is not in sight. Has spawned 
plenty of on-Bdway talent. Tues-Fri at 8 p.m. Sat at 
7 & 10; Sun at 3 & 7:30. Sullivan St Playhouse at 
Bleecker (OR 4-3838). 

The Files-Jean Paul Sartre's play by Vinnette Car- 
roll's Urban Art Corps, starring Maryce Carter as 
Clytemnestra. Kurt Yahjian as Orestes. Marie 
Thomas as Electra. with Leon Morinzy as Zeus. 
Thurs at 7:30. Fri at 7:30; Sat at 7:30; Sun at 3 & 
6 p.m. $2.50. Corps Theater. 26 W 20th (924-7820). 

The Foursome-New play by E.A. Whitehead about 
two toughs who pick up two birds at a local bar and 
take them to a nearby beach; directed by Jacques 
Levy. With Lindsay Crouse. Timothy Meyers. Mat- 
thew Cowles and Carole Monferdini. Astor Place 
Theater, 434 Lafayette St (254-4370). 

The Hen-Pecked Son-In-Law- A new translation of a 
farce by Georges Feydeau; directed by Michael 
Winthrop. Thurs. Fri and Sat. at 8:30 p.m. Stagelight 
Theatrical Club. 218 W. 48th (929-2181). 

THE HOT L BALTIMORE-Comedy by Lanford Wilson 
dealing with the lost values and disappearing hopes 
and dreams of American civilization, directed by 
Marshall W. Mason. Tues thru Fri at 8; & Sat at 7 
and 10 p.m.; Sun at 3 & 7:30 p.m. Won 1973 
Drama Critics' Circle Award. Downtown Circle in the 
Square. 159 Bleecker St (254-6330). 

The Maids-Jean Genet's play, directed by Linda 
Mussman. 12/15, 16 at 8 p.m. Universalist Church. 
4 W 76th (741-1032). 

The Performance Group-Repertory: Michael 

McClure’s The Beard. Thurs at 8; Fri at 8 & 10; Sat 
at 1 1 p.m. Sam Shepard's The Tooth of Crime. Sat 
at 8; Sun at 8 p.m. The Performing Garage. 33 
Wooster St (966-3651) 

The Rats-Agatha Christie's mystery play, directed by 
Arline Mann. 12/22-1/6, Sat and Sun at 7 p.m. 
Showcase East. 251 E 50th (355-8218). 

The Shade Company-Ugo Betti's The Gambler, 12/ 
20. 21. 22. 23. Shakespeare's A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 12/13. 14. 15, 16. All are directed by 
Edward Berkeley. $3. Shade. 230 Canal St (431- 
3479). 

The Walt-Character study of three men in a waiting 
room whose wives are soon to have babies; by 
Barry Anbinder. 12/18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 23 at 8 p.m. 
Brooklyn College. Whitman Hall. Campus Road and 
Ave H (859-1180). 

The Winner-Clement Fowler's new play about power 
politics in education, directed by Frederick Rolf; with 
Sam Gray. Ruth Livingstone and Hugh Hurd. Wed 
thru Sun at 8 p.m. thru 12/29. URGENT Theater. 
151 W 46th (Cl 7-1120). 

Thieves' Carnival-Revival of Jean Anouilh's play, 
directed by Robert 8rink, Thurs thru Sun. from 12/ 
13. Gotham Art. 455 W 43rd (541-5460) 

Three-Penny Opera-The Marc Blitzstein adaptation 
of Brecht/Weill's work, presented by N.Y.U.'s Hall 
of Fame Players. Fri and Sat. 12/14, 15 at 7:30 
p.m. $2. N.Y.U.'s Education Auditorium. 35 W Fourth 
St (598-3232). 

Two By Synge- In the Shadow of the Glen and The 
Tinker's Wedding 12/14. 16. 21. 22. 23. 28. 29. 30 
and 1/4. 5. 6 at 8 p.m. $2 McBurney YMCA 
Theater. 23rd St & 7th Ave (874-3798). 




A MOST UNUSUAL HOTEL 
WITH AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
DEDICATED FOLLOWING. 

Elegant bar, cocktail lounge and 
dining room. Impeccable meeting and 
banquet facilities. 

Park Avenue at 38th Street. 687-7050. 

A DORAL HOTEL 

Arthuro Bel sc re, Vice President & General Manager 
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NEW YORK'S PRIME STEAK HOUSE . . . SUPERLATIVE 
STEAKS, CHOPS. ROAST BEEF, LUSCIOUS LIVE TROUT 
AND LObSTER ... ALL SERVE-D SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 
AT THE CONVENTIONAL HOURS AND AFTER-THEATRE. 
TOO. RES. . PL 1-1960. OPEN 7 DAYS. 





LASAMANNA 



It's not for everyone. 



Unconventional. Uncompromised. 

A totally new luxury resort. 

Hotel La Samanna, St. Martin, 

French West Indies. In New York call 
(212) 765-5800 
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Two Irish Ptays-Sean O'Casey’s Bedtime Story and 
Frank O'Connor's Bridal Night, directed by Nancy Z. 
Rubin. 12/12. 13. 14 at 8 p.m. 12/15 at 7 & 10 p.m. 
12/16 at 3 p.m. 5th St Theater, 210 E 5th (289- 
0431). 

Ubu Bound-Alfred Jarry's play, directed by Gerald 
Mast, featuring Peter Burnell and Linda Kampley. 
Wed at 8.30. Fri and Sat at 7:30 p.m. Ubu Roi. 
Thurs at 8:30. Fri and Sat at 10:30. The Night 
House. 249 W 18th (691-7359). 

What's A Nice Country Like You Doing in a State 
Like This?-Revue. by Ira Gasman and Cary Hoff- 
man. directed by Miriam Fond, featuring Mary 
Nealie. Paul Eichel. Bill LaVallee. Barry Michlm and 
Joanne Joanus. Mon-Thurs at 8:30; Fri & Sat at 
7:30 & 10:30 p.m. And John Simon says it's New 
York's most necessary musical! Wed Mat at 2:30 
p.m. Upstage at Jimmy’s. 33 W 52nd (757-8484). 

When You Cornin' Back Red Ryd«r?-Mark Medoff's 
play, starring Kevin Conway, directed by Kenneth 
Frankel. Eastside Playhouse, 334 E 74th (861- 
2288). 



NEW YORK TICKET SERVICE 

For information regarding what tickets may be ob- 
tained for theater, dance and concerts, call 684- 
5544, 5, Monday to Friday. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. New York 
Magazine will be happy to advise you. 



After Dark 



NIGHTCLUBS 



Blue Angel-123 E 54th. Cabaret, with Zou, con- 
ceived. directed and staged by Peter Jackson, 
nightly at 10:30. followed by discotheque dancing 
(486-1446). 

Catch a Rising Star-1487 First Ave nr 77th. Dinner, 
plus entertainment from to p.m. to closing featuring 
comics, singers, impressionists, etc. (794-1906). 

Channel 4-58 W 48th. Hearty food and singing 
guitarist duo of Mike Cahill and John Kelly with 
rock-jazz-pop gamut, from 6:30 on. Closed Sat & 
Sun (582-7145). 

Chateau Madrid-Lexington at 48th. Most sophis- 
ticated of the Latin clubs. The floor show stars 
Cuban singer Rolando Laserie and features Los 
Muchachos de San Juan, a group of young singers 
and dancers. Continuous dancing to two orchestras, 
plus Spanish Tablao Revue in the Flamenco Suite 
(752-8080) 

Clique-998 Second Ave at 53rd. Lively dinner club 
with singer-pianist Helen Ahola, bassist Bill Popp, 
singer Francoise de Visme. Mon thru Sat from 9 
p.m. (832-3338). 

Continental-230 W 74th. Gay baths 24 hours a day. 
but a mixed crowd for Saturday midnight show-cum- 
discotheque. A Bette Midler favorite. Sara Vaughan 
sings at 8 and 10:30 p.m. on Dec. 19. (799-2688). 

Dangerfield’s-First Ave at 61st. Comfortable, intimate 
atmosphere (couches instead of chairs). Rodney's 
here most of the evenings — goes on about 1 1 . 
Dinner from 8 to 3 a.m. Music by the Eric Knight 
Trio. Shows from 9:30 p.m. Closed Sundays (593- 
1650). 

De Medici-2 E 86th at Fifth Ave. Fine northern Italian 
cuisine in a very beautiful room and dancing to the 
Marty Napoleon Orchestra from 7:30, Tues thru Sat. 
Singer Dino Palermo appears nightly (472-1477). 

Dionysos-304 E 48th. betw 1st and 2nd Aves. 
Spanking white walls and Greek and continental 
food. Lively dance scene to Andres Ortigas's rock 
band. Also singer Maria Strattin (758-8240). 

Hawaii Kai-Bdway at 50th. Polynesian palace open 
until 4 a.m. 7 days a week. Has a small pleasant 
ethnic revue and dancing to the Sun Brothers 
Sextet. Shows Sun thru Thurs at 8:30, 10:15 and 
midnight. Fri and Sat. at 9:30. 10:45. 12:15 and 1:30 
a.m. (PL 7-0900). 

Hippopotamus 11-405 E 62nd. A pretty place with a 
fireplace as well as excellent food and an English 
club atmosphere. Music from 10 to 4 a.m. nightly 
(486-1566) 

lperbole-137 E 55th. Italian dining in a stylish setting 
with singer Riccardo Roda on hand from 7 to 12:30 
a.m. Closed on Sundays (759-9720). 



Improvisation-358 W 44th Informal atmosphere, 
proving ground for new talent (765-8268). 

Jimmy’s-W 52nd, nr Sixth Ave. A haunt for press, 
political and theatrical personages. Barry Harris and 
Lawrence Evans, a jazz duo, always on hand in the 
bar (757-8484). 

Jimmy Weston-131 E 54th. The JPJ Quartet, thru 
12/31. performs nightly except Sun from 8:30 to 2 
a.m. As usual, it's the Tommy Furtado Trio Tues 
thru Sat and the Bernie Leighton Quartet on Sun 
and Mon nights. 

La Chansonette-890 Second Ave. betw 47th & 48th. 
A very intimate, attractive cabaret where the danc- 
ing, dining and entertainment by Rita Dimitri and 
Stanley Brilliant are so reminiscent of Paris you’ll 
feel like paying your bill in francs. Closed Sundays 
(PL 2-7320). 

Le Vert-Galant-109 W 46th, nr Sixth Ave. Attractive, 
well-appointed spot, with distinguished food, fine 
service, and Mon thru Sat. from 7 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
there's pianist-singer Suzanne Barry (JU 2-7989). 

Luau East-Madison Ave at 38th. Softly-lit lounge 
features singer-pianist Bill McCauley nightly (except 
Monday). Chinese-Polynesian food served till 1 a.m. 
(683-5860) 

Rainbow Grill-30 Rockefeller Plaza. There are 
Picasso tapestries on one wall and mind-bending 
views of the city from the other three. Thru 1/5, 
Duke Ellington nightly at 9 and 11:15 (PL 7-8970). 

Rainbow Room-30 Rockefeller Plaza. On the 65th 
floor, great ceilings, immense windows, glittering 
chandeliers, startling views and good food (try the 
Beef Wellington). The piano duo of Johnny DeMaio 
and Fred Silver entertain nightly (except Monday) 
with a musical comedy repertoire at 7 and 10 p.m. 
(757-9090) 

Roseland Dance City-239 W 52nd. Ballroom open 
nightly except Mondays; all-day sessions from 2 
p.m. Thurs. Sat. Sun. American orchestras alternate 
with Latin bands. Dance contests Thurs & Sun (Cl 
7-0200) 

Sirocco-29 E 29th St. Lively Mediterranean supper 
club with entertainers Aris San, Judy Kochba. Vakis 
Topanagian. dancing waiters, and assorted ethnic 
victuals. Closed Mondays (683-9409). 

Soerabaja-140 E 74th. Jazz club in a townhouse 
milieu, featuring guitarist Bucky Pizzarelli. Tues thru 
Sat from 9:30. Greek-French menu. (744-4150). 

The Griffin-313 E 46th. nr Second Ave. Lovely room 
with exquisite French food and Richard Wilkins at 
the piano from 7:30 to 11:30. Closed Sundays (371- 
4542). 

37th St Hideaway-32 W 37th. Supper club in a 
brownstone has French-ltalian cuisine. Nightly show 
of songs in nine languages by Joanna Makris. and 
music from 7 on by the Trio Romantico. Closed Sun 
(947-8940). 



THE HOTEL ROOMS 



Americana, 7th Ave. at 52nd (581-1000). The Royal 
Box — Tyree Glenn and a septet here now. Tues- 
Sat. from 8 p.m. thru 1 :30 a.m. Closed Sundays. Le 
Jockey — Groups on hand nightly, except Sunday. 
Now it's Bourbon 'n' Spice. Dancing between shows 
until closing. 

Carlyle, 35 E 76th (RH 4-1600). Cafe Carlyle— Bobby 
Short in his sixth season as pianist extraordinaire-in- 
residence. will be here thru New Year’s. With him. 
of course, are those stalwarts — Beverly Peer on 
bass and Dick Sheridan on drums. Three perform- 
ances. 9:45. 11:30 p.m. and 1 a.m., Tues thru Sat. 

Carlton, Madison Ave & 6lst (838-3000) Carlton Bar 
-No music Sat or Sun but the rest of the time it's 
Ray Hartley at the piano from 4:30 to 10:30, and 
dinner when you want it, 

Drake, Park Ave at 56th (HA 1-0900). Drake Room 
-Smart, conservative, properly lit, luxurious, and 
Dick Hankinson's at the piano. Shepheard’a-The 
decor's Egyptian, but nothing else is. From 12/10, 
singer Roberta Linn. Dancing to records. 

Pierre, Fifth Ave at 61 st St (838-8000). The Cafe— 
The Herb Winner trio for dancing. Tues thru Sat. 
The Phil Wayne Trio. Sun & Mon. Tue-Sat. 5.30- 
7:30. Lou Kovack at the piano. 

Plaza, Fifth Ave 6 59th (PL 9-3000). Palm Court 
-Tues-Sat; violinist Ernest Schoen and pianist Julius 
Kuti. 4:30-9:30; pianist Ruth Andrews; 9:30 p.m.-l 
a.m. Violinist Sandu Marco; Sun. 4-7; Mon 5-7 p.m. 



The Magnificent Marian 

McPartland 




appearing nightly 
Tuesday thru Saturday 9pm to 1 a m 

'MIGZAsfejFX 

21 1 East 55th Streei PL 8-2272 




Nightly 

( Except Sunday) 

Some of New York’s 
best food and brightest 
conversation are 
going steady as ever. 
Attractive duo! 

♦ Dinner: 5:30-9:30. 

♦ Supper: 9:30 on . . . and on. 






Maitre d': Robert 

59 W. 44th St., New York • MU 7-4400 
Pre theatre Oiners and Dinner Guests (to 9:30) 
Enjoy Free Parking all Evening (5:30 p.m. -6 a.m.) 



M Oppehkeimt Cc. 

9 9 PRIME MEATS 

— Custom Cut — 
Poultry t Game - Provisions ^ 

_ 2582 Broadway (97-98 St.) 

662-0246 New York City, N. Y. 
662-0690 10025 




[^7 Restaurants come... \v| 

^ Restaurants go... 



But year after year 
(since 1930) 



S<U C m uuUJ a s 



ttdclq^ 



remains one ot New York's favorites ! 
..THERE MUST BE A REASON! 






219 WEST BROADWAY 
WO 6 2180 
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c The 
Story or 

Zizanie. 



You may have heard of Jean Honore 
Fragonard, a master painter of the 
French Romantic period. But did you 
know he was also a master perfumer, 
member of the renowned Fragonard 
family of French perfumers? 

One day this great artist was 
painting the portrait of an important 
Duke, who complained that things 
were not going well with his mistress. 
Fragonard’s answer was to present 
the nobleman with his latest fragrance, 
saying, "Si vous adoptez cette fragrance, 
vos problemes d’amour n’existent pas !’’* 




"Jbe Longed -I or .Moment ' by Jam }lonorc Jragonard 
(1732-1806). who obviously knew something about love. 



The name of that fragrance was 
Zizanie. And the results were all that 
Fragonard predicted. From that day, 
over 200 years ago, the success of 
Zizanie was assured. (It is still being 
made as it was originally, in the French 
perfume district at Grasse.) 

After reading this, you won’t be 
surprised that Zizanie is the world’s 
most expensive men’s fragrance. Is 
it worth the price? Remember what 
Fragonard told 
the Duke, back 
when romance was 
still considered 
an art form. 

*Jf you wear my fragrance, 
all your love 
problems will be over. 

Zizanie 
de Fragonard: 
die newest men’s 
fragrance is over 200 years old. 




and 8 to midnight. The Persian Room — Singer Ada 
Cavallo. Mon thru Thurs at 10; Fri & Sat. at 9:30 & 
11:30 p.m. From 7:30 to 2 a.m.. dancing to the 
Barry Levitt or the Ren6 Martel trio. 

Sherry-Netherfand, Firth Ave. at 59th (EL 5-2800). 
The Bar-pianist Beau Bergersen from 5-9 p.m. and 
10 p.m.-l a.m. Tuesdays thru Saturdays. 

Stanhope-Fifth Ave. at 81st St (288-5800). The 
Rembrandt Room — pianist George Feyer, Tues- 
Sat. 

St Regls-Sheraton, Fifth Ave & 55th (PL 3-4500). La 
Boite Russe — Russian cuisine and music by Aelita 
"from Russia with love." The Maisonette— Dancing 
to Anthony Terini's orchestra. Thru 12/22. singer 
Lana Cantrell. St Regis Room — Mabel Mercer 
sings. Tues-Sat after 9:30. Closed Sundays. 

Waldorf-Astoria-30 1 Park Ave (EL 5-3000). The 
Empire Room— 12/11-15. Tony Bennett. The Bob 
Rosengarten Orchestra plays for dancing before 
and after all shows. 



JAZZ— ROCK— GUITAR 



JAZZLINE 421-3592. 

Call for latest information as to 
when and where They're playing. 



Arthur's Tavem-57 Grove St. Dixieland on Monday 
evenings with the Grove St Stompers. from 9:15 
until 1 a.m. Mabel Godwin at the piano Tues thru 
Sat, 9 to 3 a.m. (CH 2-9468). 

Autopub-5th Ave at 58th. Dining place with automo- 
tive decor and strolling guitarists in the patio. Dine in 
an old car; have drinks in a bucket seat (832-3232). 

Asti’s-13 E 12th. Rendezvous for opera lovers. Ev- 
eryone on the staff sings and you can join in, nightly 
except Mon from 7 to closing. Cuisine is— what else 
—Italian (AL 5-9095). 

Barbetta’s-321 W 46th. Stunning restaurant in the 
heart of the theater district, has flutist Rebecca 
Troxler and bassoonist Michael McGraw playing 
chamber music Thurs and Fri from 8:30 to 11:30 
(246-9171). 

Blanch! & Margherita's-186 W. 4th. Opera cafe with 
North Italian. English and French dishes enlivened 
by a Neapolitan sing-all nightly (675-9852). 

Bitter End-147 Bleecker. The folk scene in a down- 
town coffeehouse. From 12/2, Brian Auger and the 
Oblivion Express. Shows at 9 and 11. Wed. Thurs. 
Sun & Mon; Fri & Sat 8:30, 10:30. 12:30. Tuesdays 
are for visiting talent (475-7804). 

Boomer’s-340 Bleecker. Saxophonist Joe Farrell and 
guitarist Joe Beck with their quartet. Soul food 
specialities, fine music and a village-y comfortable 
atmosphere. Closed Mon. (243-0245). 

Bradley's-70 University PI. Village hang-out with a 
thoughtful atmosphere and top-drawer music. Now 
there's pianist Hod O'Brien with a bassist. From 
9:30 to 2:30 a.m.. Pianist Al Haig with a bassist on 
Sundays from 9 to 1 a.m. (228-6440). 

Brew'»-156 E 34th. Sawdust on the floor. Tiffany 
shades and substantial food. 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. Wed. 
Thurs. Fri & Sat. pianist Jim Andrews. Mike Burge- 
vin on drums, and guest artists (889-3369). 

Camelot-Third Ave at 73rd. Pianist-singer Bill Russell 
entertains nightly except Sunday. Pleasant place at 
which to eat and relax (249-1850). 

Charley Fives lnne-34 W 53. Home-town place, with 
guitarist-singer Joe Saint featured Mon thru Fri 
evenings (JU 6-1160). 

Chris Cody's-62nd & York. Attractive cafe featuring 
continental cuisine, and dancing, and entertainment 
by the Cecil Young Trio (PL 3-7138). 

Churchlll’s-1 277 Third Ave betw 73rd & 74th. Brooks 
Kerr at the piano, Tues-Sat from 11 p.m. till closing, 
together with trombonist Mathew Gee and others. 
Sunday jazz brunch concerts 2-5 p.m. Sun. Mon & 
Tues No-Gap Generation Jazz Band. 11:30-3:00 
(RH 4-9921). 

Cookery-University PI and 8th St. Thru 12/18. singer- 
pianist Nellie Lutcher, with bassist Morris Edwards 
and guitarist Skeeter Best. Pianist-singer Rose Mur- 
phy comes in on 12/19 to remain thru 2/28. 8 p.m.- 
1 a.m. Mon thru Sat. Jazz pianist Dick Hyman has 
the Sunday slot (OR 4-4450) 

Dicken's-Madison Ave at 77th St. Nice dining spot 
offering American and continental cuisine, and mel- 



low music. Pianist-singer Dickson Hughes nightly in 
the lounge (988-7876). 

Dlmensions-405 3rd Ave. betw 28th & 29th. Varied 
menu and a jazz group Thursdays and Saturdays 
from 9 to 1:30. Now it's the No Gap Generation 
Jazz Band. Sun & Tues folk-singer-guitarist Marabai. 
8 p.m. to 1 a.m. (684-5710). 

Folk Clty-130 W 3rd. From 9 p.m., rock and country 
groups and singers. Closed Mondays (254-8449). 

Gas House-275 First Ave. nr 16th St. Graham 
Stewart and his Gas House Gang featuring Freddie 
Moore, with traditional New Orleans jazz on Thurs- 
days from 9:30 to 1 a.m. Sawdust on the floor, 
checkered tablecloths (674-9429). 

Gatsby's-First Ave at 49th. Attractive supper club 
with fine cuisine and pianist-singer Tony Sheperd 
entertaining from 7 p.m. on. Closed Sundays (751- 
9191). 

Gay Vienna-1611 Second Ave. betw 83rd and 84th. 
Zither music every night in a European atmosphere, 
and Hungarian-Viennese cuisine (RE 4-9552). 

Gregory's- 1149 First Ave at 63rd. The quiet jazz 
pianist Ellis Larkins may be heard Tues thru Sun 
from 9:30 p.m. to 3 a.m.. together with bassist Al 
Hall. Pianist-singer Tad Bruce at the cocktail hour. 
Concerts: 12/16, music of Hoagy Carmichael and 
Johnny Mercer. Mondays, pianist-singer Norma 
Shepherd. (371-2220). 

Gultar-300 E 24th. at 2nd Ave. Has reopened and is 
mildly lovely, with star guitarists as headliners. Now 
(from 12/9) guitarist Gene Bertoncini stars. Music 
from 9 to 1 (679-9135). 

Half Note-149 W 54th. betw Sixth & Seventh Aves. 
12/10-15, the Zoot Sims Quartet, plus Gerry Mul- 
ligan's Age of Steam and the Mike Longo Trio. 12/ 
20 thru New Year's Eve, there's singer Arthur 
Prysock. Mon thru Fri show times are 9:30, 11:30 
and 1:30 a.m. Sat show times are 9, n & 1; 
Sundays 10 p.m. to 3 a.m. (586-5383). 

Jack Delaney-72 Grove. Murray Grand, a favorite 
village pianist, plays Wed thru Sun and there's no 
tune you can ask for that he won't know (AL 5- 
7905). 

Jacque»-168 Bleecker, at Sullivan. Pianist Lance 
Hayward nightly, with bassist Lyn Christie on Fri & 
Sat. Music starts at 9:30. On Wed Jim Roberts 
plays the piano (254-5920). 

Jazzboat-101 Ave A in the East Village, betw 6th & 
7th Sts. Nautical jazz club with fine talent. From 12/ 
11, it's the Grant Green band. Closed Mondays 
(677-9721). 

Jimmy Ryan's- 154 W 54th at Seventh. Dixieland 
music. 9:30 to 3, with Roy Eldridge. Bobby Pratt, 
Cyril Haines. Joe Muranyi. Major Holley and Eddie 
Locke. Closed Sundays (CO 5-9505). 

Joe's Pier 52-144 W 52r»d. Buddy Hawkins & his Do 
Ray Mi Trio are here now. Plus a lot of fishy things 
to eat (245-6652). 

Kenny’s Castaways-21 1 E 84th. Heavily patronized 
jazz coop. Music Tues-Sun from 9:30. Guest per- 
formers drop in on Monday (734-9892). 

Kombolol-61 Seventh Ave So. at Bleecker St. Gour- 
met Greek restaurant serving from 1 1 :30 a.m. to the 
small hours. Singer-guitarist-composer Serafim 
Lazos plays nightly save Tuesdays. Fri and Sat. The 
Big Nick's Trio (bousouki) entertains (243-9613). 

Lenna's-70 E 56th. Small spot with European cuisine 
and for your listening pleasure. Takis and Nontas, 
Two Gentlemen from Athens. Closed Sunday (751- 
4885). 

Leopard-253 E 50th. A beautiful place with continen- 
tal dining and entertainment by Emilio Prados and 
his guitar Tues thru Sat. 10:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Closed Sunday (PL 9-3735). 

Max's Kansas City-213 Park Ave So. at 17th. Rock 
groups and folk singers. 12/12-17. Orleans and the 
Dixie Hummingbirds. Shows Wed, Thurs, Sun & 
Mon at 9:30 and 11:30 p.m.; Fri & Sat 8:30, 10:30 
and 12:30. Food, drinks and chickpeas (777-7870). 

Metro-188 W 4th. Music at 9:30 & 11:30 p.m. 
Wednesdays for newcomers (675-0892). 

Michael's Pub-55th betw 2nd & 3rd Aves. Thru 12/ 
31. the Marian McPartland Trio. Woody Allen with a 
sextet performs on Mondays sometime; better 
phone to make sure he'll be there when you plan 
on going. Tuesdays thru Saturdays from 9 p.m. to 1 
a.m., Closed Sundays (758-2272). 
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Aone-pageguidetogivingthebest. 








I'm Coming Home 

including: 

ik Thai s What I II Do 

en To Your Hear 



ORIGINAL MOTION PICTURE SOUND TRACK 

Neil Diamond 

THE HALL BARTLETT FILM 

Jonathan lymgstm Seagull 

including: 

B«/ Lonely Looking Sky/Dear Father 
Anthem/Flight Of The Gull/Skytoird 



Paul Simon 

There Goes Rhymin' Simon 



Loggins & Messina 
Full Sail 

including: 

My Music Lahaina Watching The River Run 
Coming To You/Sallin The Wind 



GARFUNKEL 

ANGEL CLARK 



including: 
I Shall Sing 



VIKKICARR 

VE ATTHE GREEK THEATRE 



Ramsey Lewis’ 

NEWLY RECORDED, 
ALL-TIME, NON-STOP 



Golden Hits 

including: 

The “In" Crowd 

Hang On Sloopy / Wade In The Water 
Slipping Into Darkness / Somethin' You Got 



The biggest and the best 

On Columbia and Philadelphia International Records 

i«/B 

Also available on tape Philadelphia International distributed by Columbia Records N ' COLUMBIA. jSuARCASRIG PRINTED tfi U S A 



material 





We 

unhurried 

uncrowded 

liplidajr 



Cape Eleuthera Resort And Yacht 
Club. A private world of beauty on 
the island of Eleuthera in the Out 
Islands of the Bahamas. Surrounded 
by the sea with beaches for strolling. 
Water sports. Game fishing and the 
finest marina in the Bahamas. Private 
villas. Championship golf, tennis. De- 
lectable food with 
flair. Discover a rare 
and delightful vaca- 
tion retreat. See your 
travel agent or write : 

Cape Eleuthera, 7880 
Biscayne Boulevard, 

Miami, Florida 33138. 

CE9456B ©6AC.1BT3 




How’s that 
restaurant 

Shubert Alley 
doing? 

Ma Belli was a winner the day 
it opened! 



There’s a phone on every table. (Call 
somebody. Anybody.) Service is like 
lightning. The menu's not too long, 
not too short. Have a Benchley-size 
drink at the 80 foot bar. 

Have a Caruso-size hamburger to 
tide you over. 

And roam through Ma Bell's, looking 
at the pictures. (Some will delight 
you. Some will shock you.) 

We're the most harmonious, tele- 
phoniest spot in town. Come and 
see our Food, Phones, and our Long 
Distance Bar. 



Ma Bell's 

Open for lunch, cocktails, dinner, 
theatre— intermission 
and after-theatre dining and boozing. 

45th Street 
West of Broadway 
(on Shubert Alley) 
VO 9-0110 




Mlkell's-760 Columbus Ave. at 97th. 12/20, 21. 22. 
27. 28, 29 & 1/3, 4. 5, Junior Mance Music five 
nights a week; entertaine/s Thurs. Fri. Sat. Music 
room with quality entertainment (864-8832). 

Muggs-First Ave at 62nd. Tues thru Sat. pianist Dill 
Jones from 8:30 to 1 :30 a.m No music Sun & Mon. 
The food's fine (838-7050). 

Nirvana-30 Central Park South. Indian rhythms on 
sitar and flute by Merza Asarf and Mohammed Izaz. 
Fri & Sat, 7:30 to 11. Bangladesh-lndian cuisine. All 
this in an exotic penthouse (288-9097). 

O'Lunney's-915 Second Ave. betw 48th & 49th. 
Reasonably-priced eatery where you can dance and 
listen to western and country music seven nights a 
week. Monday (talent night) and Sat from 9:30; Sun 
from 8, others from 5:30 (751-5470). 

Pancho Vllla's-78th St 4 2nd Ave. Mexican restau- 
rant with enclosed outside cafe for people-watching 
Good food and strolling guitars (734-9144). 

Patch's Inn-314 E 70th. The place looks romantically 
patchy, the food is imaginative, and the piano is 
worked by Patti Wicks. Open 7 days (879-4220). 

Play Street-242 E 79th. Lovely room features danc- 
ing to live groups from 9 p.m.. and show from 
midnight to 1 a.m. (TR 9-7760). 

Proof of the Pudding-First Ave at 64th. Dine sub- 
stantially and reasonably and pleasantly to the 
music of Sascha on the balalaika (421-5440). 

Spind!etO(>-254 W 47th. Jazz pianist Michael White 
provides the entertainment here in the heart of the 
theater district, and the place is noted for its steaks 
(Cl 5-7326). 

Stryker’s- 103 W 86th St. nr. Columbus Ave. Small 
highly-popular jazz room, with music from 9:30 to 
3:00. The Al Dreares trio Fri & Sat. Sundays, 
guitarists Chuck Wayne and Joe Puma. (874-8754). 

The Lair-1315 Second Ave. Very attractive eatery 
with great food (try the eggplant boat) and enter- 
tainment by talented pianist Larry Oleno. Open 
seven nights a week from 6 to ' 1 (472-0163). 

Top of the Six’s-666 Fifth Avenue. Rare view of the 
city, good food, and. Thru 12/22. Mon thru Sat. the 
Ray Bryant Jazz Trio. Music starts at 9:30 (757- 
6662). 

Village Gate-160 Bleecker Jazz from 9:30 nightly 
except Mondays. The Randy Weston Quartet plays 
from 10:30 p.m. Wednesday's treat is Daphne 
Heilman's Angels (GR 5-5120). 

Village Vanguard-178 7th Ave So. From 12/11, the 
Norman Connors sextet. On Mondays the Thad 
Jones-Mel Lewis band with vocalist DeeDee 
Bridgewater, at 10 p.m. (989-9011). 

West Boondock-114 Tenth Ave. cor 17th. Thurs thru 
Sun jazz by piano-bassists Hugh Lawson and Carl 
Pruitt. Mon thru Wed. the Kenny Brawner duo. Soft 
atmosphere, sawdust floors, amber lights, soul food 
(929-9645). 

Wig Pen-33 E 60th. New supper club with Ronny 
White at the piano Tues thru Sat. from 9 p.m. to 1 
a.m. (755-9431). 



NEW YORK SKI SERVICE 

For up-to-date ski conditions and information on ski 
areas (both domestic and foreign) call 684-5544-5 
any time from Mon-Fri 10 a.m. till 6:00 p.m. New 
York Magazine will be happy to answer any and 
all of your questions 



Children 



Children’s Fllms-Presbyterian Church. 921 Madison 
Ave. 12/15 at 1:15 p.m. David Coppetiield. 50 e . 
Park East Synagogue. 163 E 67th. 12/16 at 2 p m 
Pinocchio. $1.50. Park Ave Methodist Church. 106 E 
86th 12/15 at 2 p.m. Heidi. $2. 

Children's Opere-Humperdinck's Hansel and Gretel. 
with a cast of 20 (10 children). 12/11. 12. 14 at 4 
p.m. and 12/15 at 10 a.m. $2 for adults; $i for 
children. Asher Levy Hall. P S. 19. 12th St & 1st 
Ave (477-8550) 

City Center Young People's Theater-131 W 55th 
St. For 8 to 11 years. Thurs and Fri, 10 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. For 12 to 15 years. Tues and Wed. 10 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Sat. 2 p.m. to 4:15. $1.50 for 
children; $2.50 for adults (586-3325) 



Clowns and Wild Things-Children's dance group. 
For children 3 to 10. 12/15 and 16. at 11 a.m. 
$1.50. Manhattan Theater Club. 321 E 73rd (874- 
3307) 

Courtyard Playhouse- Hansel and Gretel at 1:30 Sat 
& Sun and Little Red Riding Hood at 3 p.m. Sat 4 
Sun. thru 12/16. $1.75. Playhouse. 137a W 14th 
(765-9540) 

Dost Thou Deal with Devlls?-A children's theater 
piece adapted from a medieval Flemish folk tale. 
12/14 and 12/21 at 5:30 p.m. Free. Lobel Student 
Center. 566 LaGuardia PI 4 Washington Square 
South (598-2458) 

Gilbert 4 Sullivan Operettas-l 2/19-23. lolanthe. 12/ 
12-16. The Mikado. 12/26-30. H.M.S. Pinafore. 
Family matinees at 4 on Sat 4 Sun. Children 1 3 and 
under half price. Adults $5.95. $5 4 $4 Jan Hus. 
351 E 74th (LE 5-6310). "Adult entertainment that 
attracts a family crowd — for good reasons." 

Guess Again-The Meri-Mini children perform a musi- 
cal dream fantasy. $1 for children. $1.50 for adults. 
12/15, at 2:30 p.m Promenade Theater. 2162 
Bdway at 76th St (260-4863). 

Moofy Puppet-New Moravian Church. 30 Lexington 
Ave. Children may play act. play instruments and 
help design a moofy. Ages 5-9. Saturdays at 2 p.m. 
$1.50. A moofy kit to each child (691-8930). 

More Mother Goose Taies-Puppet show by Penny 
Jones. 12/16. 23. 30. 28 at 2:30. $1.50 "Small 
program handled with love, for ages 4-8." Little 
Synagogue. 27 E 20th (WA 4-4589) 

Musicals for Children-12/15 at 1:45. Puss in Boots. 
at 3:15. Rumpelstilskin. 12/16. 1:45, Alice in Won- 
derland; 3:15, Pinocchio. $2. Cami Hall. 165 W 57th 
(JU 2-4090). 

Off Center Theater-12/15. 2 and 3:30 p.m, Franken- 
stein. 12/22. 2 p.m. The Channukah Story; 3 p.m. 
The Nativity Story. Free. Ethical Culture Society. 2 
W 64th. corner of Central Park West (929-8299) 

Pinocehio-New marionette musical begins 12/15 and 
plays Sat and Sun at 1 4 3:30 p.m. Bil Baird 
Theater, 59 Barrow St (YU 9-7060). 

Please Touch-The Museum of the City of New York 
on Saturdays at 2:40 p.m. has a reconstruction of a 
17th-Century Dutch home furnished with antique 
objects which the children may actually handle, and 
reproductions of 17th-Century costumes that may 
be worn by the children For children age six to 
thirteen. $1. Fifth Avenue at 103rd St (534-1672). 

Aesop's Fables-Presented by the Poko Puppets 12/ 
15, 1 4 3 p.m. Free. St John's in the Village. 224 
Waverly PI (CH 3-6192) 

Proposition Circus-A musical revue. "Refreshing 
change from routine kiddie fare." Sats at 2 p.m. 
$1.50 On 12/15, at Bklyn College Children's Thea- 
ter. Ave H nr Nostrand Ave. Bklyn (859-1180). 

Rainbow Junction-A musical for children by the 
King's Players. 12/15 at 2 p.m. $1 50 to $2.50. 5- 
12 yrs. Town Hall. 113 W 43rd (JU 2-4536). 

Shadow Box Theater See-More's Surprise, puppet 
play, plus a holiday song test for children 3 to 8. 
12/15, 16 at 1 4 3 p.m. $1.50. Riverside Church. 
Riverside Drive at W 120th (866-0591). “A show as 
pretty as a picture book." 

Stuff and Nonsense-A special Christmas musical, 
full of well-known nursery-rhyme characters, in- 
spired by traditional English pantomime, for children 
8 to 11. Saturdays thru 12/29 (excluding 12/22). 
Wed. Dec. 26. Thurs. Dec. 27 and Friday. Dec. 28 
—all at 2 p.m. 12/29. perl is at 10 a.m. however. 
$1.50 for children. $2 50 for adults City Center 
Young People's Theater, 131 W 55th (586-3325). 

The Cat in the Castle-Musical, with audience partici- 
pation. Every Sat at 1 1 a m. Every Sun at 1 p.m. $1 
for kids. $2 for adults. "An up show!" 13th St 
Theater. 50 W 1 3th (924-9785). 

The Cowgirl and the Tiger-Musical with audience 
participation Every Sat at 1 p.m. 13th St Theater. 
50 W 13th (924-9785). "Intelligent music and lyrics 
make this a charmer for 3-to-7-year olds." 

The Masque of St. George and the Dragon- 

Children's Christmas pageant 12/20. 21. 22. 23 at 
1 p.m. and at 3 p.m. 12/26 thru 30 at 1 p.m. and 
3 p.m. The Actors Studio, 432 W 44th (PL 7-0857) 



(Quotes by Claire Berman) 
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Concerts 



THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13 



New York Philharmonic, Avery Fisher Hall at 8. 
Conductor: Pierre Boulez; Blegen, Bryn-Julson, Kil- 
letorew, Harris, Parker, Burrows, Prey, Shirley- 
Quirk. Schumann. 

Dorian Woodwind Quintet, Alice Tully Hall at 8. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall at 8. 
Conductor: Michael Tilson Thomas. 

Judith Norell, harpsichordist, Carnegie Recital Hall at 
8. Boismortier. Mondonville, J.S. Bach, C.P.E. Bach, 
Rameau. 

Lee Evans Orchestra & Voices, Town Hall at 8:30. 

Bette Midler, Palace Theater. Broadway & 47th (PL 
7-2626) at 8:30 (thru 12/22). 

Oriana Singers, New York Public Library at Lincoln 
Center at 6:30. 

Early Music Treasury, Theodore Roosevelt Birth- 
place. 28 E 20th (573-6161) at 7. 

Larry King, organist. Trinity Church, 74 Trinity Place 
(269-6640) at 12:45. 

Mannes Orchestra, Marymount Manhattan College, 
221 E 71st (737-0700) at 8. 

Edward Stolarz, organist. St. Thomas Church. Fifth 
Ave & 53rd (247-0996) at 12:10. 

John Cartwright, organist, St Paul s Chapel. Co- 
lumbia University. Amsterdam Ave & 117th (662- 
9987). at 12 noon. 

Paul Bely & Scorpio, experimental jazz. Eisner & 
Lubin Auditorium. N.Y.U. Loeb Student Center. 
Washington Square S. & LaGuardia PI. (598-2028) 
at 8. 

Art Songs, Musical Arts Studio, New York Public 
Library at Lincoln Center at 12 noon. 



FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14 



New York Philharmonic, Avery Fisher Hall at 1:30. 

Repeat of Thursday's program. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Avery Fisher Hall at 
8:30. 

Chamber Music Society of Lincoln Center, Alice 
Tully Hall at 8:30. Beethoven, Brahms. Cazzati, 
Galloard, Marini. 

Vienna Johann Strauss Orchestra, Carnegie Hall at 
8. Strauss. 

Betty Carter/Danny Mixon Trio, jazz, Carnegie 
Recital Hall at 8. 

Down Town Glee Club Christmas Concert, Town 
Hall at 8. 

Marleen Schussler, soprano. Brooklyn College, 
Gershwin Theater at 8. 

Manhattan Orchestra, Manhattan School of Music. 
120 Claremont Ave (Rl 9-2802) at 8. Kay. Villa- 
Lobos. Brahms. 

Paul Kessler, tenor, William Sowerwlne, C.U.N.Y.. 

33 W 42nd (790-4395) at 7:15. French Art Songs & 
German Lieder 



Lauretta Mennone Feldman, pianist. New York Pub- 
lic Library at Lincoln Center at 6:30. 

Youth for Christ, McMillin Theater Columbia Univer- 
sity, 116th & Bdwy (826-0880) at 9. Gospel & 
Christmas music. 

Rod McDonald, contemporary folk, Focus II Coffee- 
house. 163 W 74th (787-9628) at 9. 

Collegiate Chorale, St. Thomas Church. Fifth Ave & 
53rd (Cl 5-5730) at 8. Respighi. Bach 

Sea Songs, David Amram & Charlie Chin with the X- 
Seamens Institute, The Whale of a Coffeehouse, 
South St Seaport at 7:30 & 10. 

Jazz at Noon, Rough Rider Room, Roosevelt Hotel. 
Madison & 45th (686-9200) from noon to 3 p.m. 

Joe Hickerson, Church of Our Lady of Peace. 237 E 
62nd (672-6399) at 8. Anglo-American folk songs & 
ballads. 

Percussion In Concert, The Kitchen, 59 Wooster St 
(431-3618) at 8:30. Paul Mouradian. 



SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15 



New York Philharmonic, Avery Fisher Hall at 8:30. 
Conductor: AndrA Kostelanetz; Angel Romero, guita- 
rist. Albeniz-Arbos. Rodrigo. Sibelius, Glazounov. 
Victor Monge, guitarist. Alice Tully Hall at 8:30. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall at 8. 
Conductor: Michael Tilson Thomas; Malcolm Frager, 
pianist. Brahms. 

Carolyn Val-Schmidt, soprano, William Henry, violin- 
ist. Carnegie Recital Hall at 5:30. 

David Reid, tenor, New York Cultural Center, 2 
Columbus Circle (581-2311) at 8:30. 

Queens Opera Association, Francis Lewis 
Auditorium. 58-20 Utopia Parkway. Flushing (849- 
5059) at 8. Scenes from a variety of operas. 
Steve Reich & Musicians, Eisner Lubin Auditorium, 
Loeb Student Center 566 La Guardia PI (598-2028) 
at 9. 

City College Chorus & Orchestra, Shepard Hall, 
Room 320 Convent Ave & 139th (621-2412) at 2. 
Monteverdi, Brahms, J. Strauss. 

Brooklyn College Chorus, Brooklyn College. Whit- 
man Hall at 8. Faur6, Handel. 

Riverdale Chorale, New York Public Library at Lin- 
coln Center at 2:30. 

Queens College Choral Society & Orchestra, 

Queens College at 8:30. 

John Guth, contemporary folk, Focus II Coffeehouse, 
163 W 74th (787-9628) at 9. 



SUNDAY, DECEMBER 16 



NAACP Concert, Avery Fisher Hall at 3. Roberta 
Peters, soprano. George Shirley, tenor. 

Bach's Uncle, Alice Tully Hall at 8. Bach. Scarlatti. 
Milhaud, Satie. Couperin, Carter. Bolcom. 

St. Cecillia Chorus & Orchestra, Carnegie Hall at 
2:30. Bach's Christmas Oratorio. 

Chamber Music Society of the American Sym- 
phony, Carnegie Recital Hall at 8. Brahms. Pou- 
lenc, Crumb. 

Hungarian Artists of Israel, Town Hall at 2:30. 



MUSIC DIRECTORY 

Amato Opera Theater, 319 Bowery at 2nd St (228-8200). 

Bel Canto Opera, Madison Avenue Baptist Church. 30 E 31st (MU 5-1377). 

Brooklyn Academy of Music, 30 Lafayette Ave. Brooklyn (636-4100). 

Brooklyn College, Whitman Hall and Gershwin Theater. Campus Rd and Hillel Place (859-1180). 

Cam! Hall, 165 W 57th (972-0113). 

Carnegie Hall and Carnegie Recital Hall, Seventh Ave at 57th (Cl 7-7459). 

City Center, 131 W 55th (246-8989). 

Cubiculo, 414 W 5 1st (265-2138). 

Hunter College, Playhouse, 68th bet. Park & Lexington; Assembly Hall, 69th bet. Park & Lexington (535- 
5350). 

Light Opera of Manhattan, Gilbert & Sullivan, Jan Hus Playhouse, 351 E 74th (LE 5-6310). 

Lincoln Center, Alice Tully Hall. 1941 Broadway (362-1911). Library-Museum. Ill Amsterdam Avenue 
(799-2200). Metropolitan Opera. (799-4420). New York State Theater, (TR 7-4727). Avery Fisher Hall, 
Lincoln Center Plaza (TR 4-2424). Juilliard Theater. Lincoln Center Plaza (799-5000). 

Madison Square Garden, Seventh Ave at 33rd (564-4400). 

Queens College, Colden Auditorium. L.l. Expressway & Kissena Blvd., Flushing. (445-7500. ext. 340). 
South Street Seaport Museum Pier 16, Fulton St and East River (349-4310). 

Town Hall, 113 W 43rd (JU 2-4536). 




New York’s own Right Bank ... is at Ann 

Taylor’s new New York store, See Donald 
Pliner’s unique designing talents for the 
Right Bank Clothing Company of Beverly 
Hills. Shimmery Lurex fan print is available 
on a brown or black ground. Sizes 6 to 
12. Shirt $60, Pajama Pant $100. Ann Tay- 
lor at 15 East 57th Street, between Fifth 
and Madison. 
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New Couture 
for women. 



French dressing 
at home-made 
prices. 




You’ve probably never thought about 
dressing French, because you never 
thought you could afford French. 
But at New Couture, we have 
French clothes that cost the same as 
American clothes... even though 
they don’t look the same. Our designs 
are fresher. Our fabrics are richer. 
Our workmanship is superior. And for 
an American woman, that’s exciting 
news. You’ll pay the same. But 
you won’t look the same. 



newCouture 

For women and men 
lOWest 55 Street, New York 10019, 212 757-461 1 



Emma Creamer Gospel Singers, Brooklyn Academy 
of Music at 3. 

Joan Sutherland, soprano. Richard Bonynge, pian- 
ist. Brooklyn College. Whitman Hall at 3. 

Melodic Arts-Tet, Studio Museum, 2033 Fifth Ave at 
126th (427-5959) at 2. Aleem Mustafa. Ahmed 
Aabdullah, Ronnie Boykins. Roger Blank. 

St Bartholomew's Choir, St. Bartholomew's Church, 
109 E 50th (PL 1-1616) at 4. D. Williams' Pageant 
of the Holy Nativity. 

St. Thomas Boys Choir, St. Thomas Church. Fifth 
Ave & 53rd (247-0996) at 12:10 Britten's A 
Ceremony of Carols. 

Robert Gant, organist. St. Thomas Church. Fifth Ave 
& 53rd (247-0996) at 5:15. 

Jack Wlnerock, pianist. New- York Historical Society. 
CPW & 77th (873-3400) at 2:30. 

New York Kantorei, All Angels Church. West End 
Ave & 81st (865-7035) at 8. Bach. Josquin. Le- 
Jeune, Ives, Richards. 

Marcela Kozikova, Luclle Johnson, harpists. Frick 
Collection 1 E 70th (288-0700) at 3. 

Carillon Recital, Riverside Church. Riverside Drive & 
122nd (749-7000) at 3:30 & 6. 

Riverside Choir, Riverside Drive & 122nd (749-7000) 
at 4 & 6:30. Candelight Carol Service. 

Bluegrass Concert, New Lost City Ramblers. N.Y.U. 
Law School. 40 Washington Square S. (427-1488) 
at 2 & 7. 

Phillip Manwell, organist. Holy Trinity Episcopal 
Church. 316 E 88th (AT 9-4100) at 4. Bach. 

Robert Cane, organist. St. Patrick's Cathedral. Fifth 
Ave & 50th (PL 3-2261) at 4:45. 

Center for Chamber Music, Horace Mann 
Auditorium, Teachers College. Bdwy & 120th at 3. 
Crumb. Roussel. Stravinsky. Dvorak. 

Jazz Tap Dance Session, New York Jazz Museum. 
125 W 55th (765-2150) at 3. John McPhee. Chuck 
Green. Buster Brown. 

Lorre Holand, Alan Friend, folk. Focus II Coffee- 
house, 63 W 74th (787-9628) at 8. 

Steve Reich and Musicians, New York Cultural 
Center. 2 Columbus Circle (581-2311) at 5. 

Mary Beth Ames, soprano. John Williams, counter- 
tenor. Arthur Burrows, baritone. Judith Davidoff, 
cellist. Frederick Renz, harpsichordist. St. Pauls 
Chapel. Columbia University. Amsterdam Ave & 
117th (662-9987) at 8. 



MONDAY, DECEMBER 17 



Messiah Sing-In, Avery Fisher Hall at 8. 

New York Pro Musica Antiqua, Alice Tully Hall at 8. 

Spanish Renaissance music. 

American Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall at 8. 
Conductor: Morton Gould; Lorin Hollander, pianist. 
Ives, Gould, Gershwin, Copland. 

Gunther Schuller, concert/lecture. Town Hall at 8. 
John Marco, clarinetist. Carnegie Recital Hall at 8:30. 
Whittenberg. Poulenc, von Weber. Hindmeith. Bar- 
tok. 

Emerson, Lake & Palmer, rock. Madison Square 
Garden at 8. 

Accent on Percussion, Hunter College Playhouse at 
8. Roy Haynes. Ray Barretto. Sew Soloff. Robin 
Kenyatta, Richard Davis. Jaki Byard. 

Group for Contemporary Music, Manhattan School 
of Music, 120 Claremont Ave (Rl 9-2802) at 8. 
New York Kammermusiker, Seaman's Church Insti- 
tute. 15 State St (269-2710) at 12:15. 



TUESDAY, DECEMBER 18 



New York Philharmonic, Avery Fisher Hall at 7:30. 

Repeat of Thursday s program. 

Clarion Concert, Alice Tully Hall at 8:30. Guami. 
Monteverdi, von Biber. 

Valter Despalj, cellist. Carnegie Recital Hall at 8. 

Vitali. Brahms. Shostakovich. Chapin. 

Emerson, Lake & Palmer, Madison Square Garden 
at 8. 

Queens College Chorus and Brass Ensemble, 

Queens College at 1. 



NewCouture 
for men. 

French dressing 
at home-made 
prices. 




We’ve done something for the man 
who leans toward the French style of 
dressing. But whose wallet doesn’t 
At New Couture, we’ve brought 
over the finer cut, the richer fabric, 
the more elegantly tailored French 
look. Without bringing over the 
higher price tag that usually goes with 
it. So now you have a choice for 
your monev. The American clothing 
you usually wear. Or the French 
clothing you’ve wanted to wear. 



newCouture 

For men and women 
10 West 55 Street. New York 10019, 212 757-461 1 
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Elizabeth Louie, soprano. Trinity Church. 74 Trinity 
Place (425-6677) at 12:45. 

Early Music Treasury, Federal Hall National 
Memorial. Wall & Broad St. (264-8711) at 5:30. 



WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19 



Strictly Bluegrass Christmas, Avery Fisher Hall at 8. 
Waverly Consort, Alice Tally Hall at 8. 

Musica Sacra of New York, Carnegie Hall at 8. 
Handel’s Messiah. 

Beach Boys, Madison Square Garden at 8. 

Uly Nehman, soprano. New York Cultural Center. 

(581-2311) 2 Columbus Circle at 8:30. 

Brooklyn College Student Recital, Brooklyn Col- 
lege. Gershwin Theater at 12:15. 

Festival Concert, All Saints Church. 230 E 60th (758- 
0447) at 12:30. Bach's Magnificat. 

Ray Harrell, baritone. Madison Ave Baptist Church. 

Madison Ave & 31st (MU 5-1377) at 12:25. 
Elizabeth Beatty, Church of the Covenant, 310 E 
42nd (OX 7-3185) at 12:30. Holst, Hindemith. Han- 
del. 

SL Thomas Church, Fifth Ave & 53rd (247-0996) at 
12:10, Christmas music. 

Quog Musictheatre, WBAI Studio C 359 E 62nd 
(826-0880) at 9. Original and re-working of 12th c. 
miracle play. 

Manhattan School of Music Chorus, Manhattan 
School of Music 120 Claremont Ave (Rl 9-2802) at 
8 . 

Singing Master's Assistants, St. Paul's Chapel. 
Bdwy & Fulton St (RE 2-5564) at 12:30. Christmas 
music. 

Roilin Smith, organist. The Frick Collection. 1 E 70th 
(288-0700) at 5. 

Heights Chamber Music Society, First Presbyterian 
Church. 124 Henry St (MA 4-3770). Bach, Corelli. 
Pachelbel. Mozart. 




THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20 



New York Philharmonic, Avery Fisher Hall at 8:30. 
Conductor Boulez; Peter Serkin. pianist. Bach. Mo- 
zart, Copland. Janacek. 

Heavy Organ, Carnegie Hall at 8. Virgil Fox. 

Da Capo Chamber Players, Carnegie Recital Hall at 
8. Barkin, Kresky. Messaien. 

John Morris, orgainist. All Saints Church, 230 E 60th 
(758-0447) at 12:30. 

Jerry Bralnard, organist. St. Thomas Church. Fifth 
Ave. & 53rd (247-0996) at 12:10. 

David Smith, tenor. Theodore Roosevelt Birthplace. 
28 E 20th (573-6161) at 7. 

Trinity Church Choir, Trinity Church, 74 Trinity PI 
(425-6677) at 12:45. 

Berenice Upson-Gruzen, pianist, C.U.N.Y., 33 W 
42nd (790-4395) at 7:30. Beethoven. Mozart. Schu- 
mann. 

Queens College Wind Ensemble & Women's Glee 
Club, Queens College at 1. 

Highlights of Spanish Music, Queens College Thea- 
ter at 1. 



Opera 



METROPOLITAN OPERA 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
LINCOLN CENTER 



Thurs, 12/13, Rigoletto with Boky, Grillo. DiGiuseppe. 
Manuguerra. Flagello, Morris. Conductor: Baudo; 
director: Melano; designer: Berman. 8-10:55 
Fri, 12/14. Les Contes D'Hoffmann with Sutherland. 
Tourangeau, Domingo. Stewart, Velis, Conductor: 
Bonynge; director: Herbert; designer: Klein. 8-11. 
Sat. 12/15, Die ZauberflOte with Moffo, Moser. Alva. 
Gramm. Hines. Meredith. Franke. Conductor: Maag; 
director: Igesz; designer: Chagall. 2-5:10. 



if. ..you like fantastic bargains 
if ...you like quality furniture 
if. ..you like immediate delivery 

JUST COME TO 
SLOANE’S FURNITURE 
CLEARANCE CENTERS 

why not have the best of the foremost makers in america 
why not have the best of the fine imports from europe 
why not have the big discounts we give day in, day out 
why not have our big selections at great bargain prices 
why not have w hat you want, when you want it...right now 

THE IMMEDIATE DEUVERY STORES' 

CKHT TOMS HD DONUT CH U URJUKID. SOMT MHUIOD PWM OKOUS. 0HN DHT HO UTtlHMT MO TO MO 
HMUTTM UST HVUMU FOttST MU WXITt PUNS GUDU CITT SHTTHTOWI 

flagship union enxzwooo Murom wtsipom snurono umd<n 
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Sterling wine-taster's key. To wear 
as a pendant on its 39" rhodium 
plated chain. An elegant piece of 
silver jewelry and wine sip. 12.95. 
Sterling ring and bracelet sets. Ring. 





The dean of 
child photography. 

In this age of consumer scepticism there are 
few true artists of the camera left. Josef 
Schneider is one of them. He has even 
photographed the children of royal families 
in Europe and celebrities throughout the 
world. Anybody can photograph your child. 
Ten years from now you'll wish it had been 



119 West 57th Street, NYC • 265-1223 



Prices from $80. 



Sat. 12/15, La Traviata with Costa. Goeke, Merrill. 
Conductor: Maag; director: Melano; designer: 

Beaton. 8-11. 

Mon. 12/17, Simon Boccanegra with Maliponte. 
Tucker. Wixell. Tozzi. Shadur. Conductor: Ehrling; 
director: Webster; designers: Fox. Motley. 

Tues, 12/18. Manon Lescaut with Cruz-Romo. Mon- 
tane. Sereni. Corena. Conductor: Segerstam; direc- 
tor: Tavemia; designer: Crayon. 

Wed. 12/19. Les Contes D'Hoffmann with Friday's 
cast. 8-11. 

Thurs. 12/20. L'ltaliana in Algeri with Home. Weid- 
inger, Guisippe, Uppman. Corena. Conductor: Otvos; 
director: Ponnelle, designer: Ponnelle. 8-10:55. 


Fri. 12/14 at 7:30: The Lark Ascending. Cry. Carmina 
Burana. 

Sat. 12/15 at 2. Dance for Six. How Long Have h 
Been, Kinetic Molpai. Revelations. 

Sat. 12/15 at 7:30. The Lark Ascending. Icams. 
Carmina Burana. 

Sun. 12/16 at 2. Dance for Six. Kinetic Molpai, Missa 
Brevis. 

Sun, 12/16 at 7:30, Metallics, Cry, Rainbow 'Round 
My Shoulder, Revelations. 


NEW YORK CITY BALLET 
NEW YORK STATE THEATER 


Performances subject to settlement of the strike. 


OTHER EVENTS 


The Nutcracker, Thurs. 12/13 & Fri. 12/14 at 6; Sat. 
12/15 at 2 & 8; Sun, 12/16 at 2 & 6; Tues. 12/18- 
Thurs. 12/20 at 6. 


THURSDAY-SUNDAY, DECEMBER 13-16 


Light Opera of Manhattan, Gilbert & Sullivan's The 
Mikado. 12/13-12/15 at 8:30; Sat. Sun at 4. 


OTHER EVENTS 


THURSDAY-FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13-14 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14 


Jan Wodynski Dance Co., Video Exchange Theater, 
151 Bank St (691-5035) at 8:30- 


St. Stephen's Church, 120 W 69th (757-8344) at 
8:30. Britten's The Burning Fiery Furnace. 


THURSDAY-SUNDAY, DECEMBER 13-16 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14-15 


The Space for Innovative Development, 344 W 

36th (947-4671) at 8. Multigravitational Experiment 
Group. 


Robert Wilson Co., Brooklyn Academy of Music, at 
7. The Life and Times of Joseph Stalin, a 12-hour 
epic. 

Three Penny Opera, N.Y.U. Education Auditorium, 35 
W 4th (598-3232) at 7:30. 

Amato Opera, Puccini's La Boheme at 7:30. 

Village Ught Opera Group, Fashion Institute Theater, 
227 W 27th (691-0514), Fri at 8; Sat at 2:30 & 8. 
Offenbach's La Belle Helene. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14 


Laura Dean & Dance Co., Loeb Student Center, 
N.Y.U. 566 La Guardia Place (925-1107) at 8:30. 
Gus Solomons Jr. Dance Co., N.Y.U. Bobst Library 
Atrium. 70 Washington Square S. (598-2458) at 
8:30. 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14-15 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15 


Dan Wagoner A Dancers, Hunter College Playhouse 
at 8. 


Stuyvesant Community Opera, 345 E 1 5th (OX 7- 
3185) at 7. Leoncavallo's Zaza. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 16 


Betsy Wetzig Dance Co., Video Exchange Theater. 
151 Bank St (691-5035) at 8:30. 


St. Stephen's Church, 120 W 69th (757-8344) at 4. 

Britten's The Prodigal Son. 

New York Lyric Opera, Universalist Church. C.P.W 
& 76th (873-3645) at 4. Amahl 3 The Night Visitors. 
Goldovsky Grand Opera Theater, Queensborough 
Community College. 56th Ave & Springfield Blvd., 
Bayside (423-1 370) at 4. Mozart's The Impresario & 
Menotti's The Old Maid 3 the Thief. 


SATURDAY-SUNDAY, DECEMBER 15-16 


The Unicom, the Gorgon and the Manticore, 

Dance Dept, of Fordham University. St. Paul, the 
Apostle. Church. 415 W 59th (956-4774). 12/15 at 

8. 12/16 at 6. 

Merce Cunningham Studio, Westbeth, 55 Bethune St 
(929-8772) at 8:30. Works by Kathryn Bernson, 
Karen Lierley Bowman. Ellen Cornfield. Stormy 
Mullis. 

New Choreographers Concert, YWCA. Eighth Ave & 
51st (246-4818). 12/15 at 8, 12/16 at 5. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 17 


Brooklyn Lyric Opera, Provincetown Playhouse, 133 
Macdougal St (477-4410) at 8. Merry Wives ol 
Windsor. 


SUNDAY-TUESDAY, DECEMBER 16-16 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 18 


Rudy Perez Dance Theater, Marymount Manhattan 
College. 221 E 71st (675-0249). 12/16 at 5. 12/17 
& 12/18 at 8. 


New York Lyric Opera Co., Universalist Church, 
C.P.W. & 76th (873-3645) at 7:30. Amahl 3 The 
Night Visitors. 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17-19 


Frances Alenlkoff Dance Theater Co., The Cubiculo 
at 8. Touch. Smell, Bite or Lick. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19 


St. Stephen's Church, 120 W 69th (757-8344) at 
8:30. Britten's The Burning Fiery Furnace. 


TUESOAY-THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18-20 


Ballet Folklorlco of Mexico, City Center. 12/18 at 
7:30. 12/19-12/20 at 8. 


WEDNESDAY-THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10-20 


Light Opera of Manhattan, Gilbert & Sullivan's 
lolanthe at 8:30 


Art 

Galleries are open Tues. -Sat. from between 10 and 
1 1 to between 5 and 6. Exceptions are noted. 


Dance 


DECEMBER 13-20 


SOLOS 


ALVIN AILEY 
CITY CENTER 


57TH STREET 


Arman-Crispo. 41 E. 57th (758-9190). Activities and 
accumulations by the French artists reworking the 
theme of the readymade, thru l?/30 


Thurs. 12/13 at 7:30. Metallics. How Long Have It 
Been. Rainbow 'Round My Shoulder. Missa Brevis. 
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The 1974 Winter Games 
have begun. 




Thoroughbreds. 
Dog racing and 
Jai Alai, too. 



Walk through 
Fennekamp Park, 
America’s only 
underwater park 



Visit Vizcaya? 
a transplanted 
lediterranean pah 



It’s a beautiful island, 
* this endless island. 



endless variety 
t food: Italian. ' 
ench, Chinese. 
Kosher, etc. f 



Leave your 
imagination home. 



There ai 
W fish in F 



The endless island. 



lee ow on any 
of 42 golf course: 



The Seaquarium will 
jyst bowl you over. 



The Broadway of 

the South. from 
Mol i ere to Simon. 
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It sings 
in your glass. 

Wnf'nnol 
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Delightful German 
wines from the Rhine 
and Moselle. 

Bemcasteler Riesling 
Liebfraumilch 
Piesporter Goldtropfchen 
Johannisberger Riesling 
Niersteiner Domtal 
Zeller Schwarze Katz 



PHOTO: TRIO SCHENK 




“We were talking about advertising agencies 
and the name GeerDuBois came up.” 



George AuK (1891-1948) Zabriski. 29 W 57th (832- 
9034).Pencil drawings of landmark sites, thru 1/12. 

Joseph Beuye-Frumkin. 41 E 57th (PL 3-0133). Mon- 
Fri. 10-6; Sat. 12-5:30. Multiples, thru 12/31. 

Marcelo Bonevardl-Bonino. 7 W 57th (752-9556). 
Modem sculptures constructed into stunning color 
field paintings, thru 12/15. 

Ken Bowmar-Tibor deNagy. 29 W 57th (421-3780). 
Realist paintings depicting old family photographs, 
thru 1/3/74. 

Colette-Stefanotty, 50 W 57th (586-5252). Gallery 
transformed into an environment, thru 1/5/74. 

Robert Erwin-Pace. 32 E 57th (421-3292). "A New 
Work" thru 12/28. 

Alex Katz-Marl borough, 40 W. 57th (541-4900). 
Figurative paintings, drawings, and aluminum cut- 
outs. thru 12/29. 

Steven Lorber-Sachs, 29 W 57th (421-8686). Realis- 
tic still-life composition paintings, thru 1/3/74. 

John Loring-Pace Editions. 32 E 57th (421-3292). 
Colored deco-style prints thru 1/12/74. 

Gregory Perillo-Wally F. 17 E 57th (421-5390). Mon- 
Sat. 10-6. Paintings & sculpture, thru 12/17. 

Leon Polk Smlth-Oenise Rene. 6 W 57th (765-1330). 
Selected paintings exemplifying the interplay of 
color and line, evolving from the principles of 
Mondrian, thru 1 /74. 

James Strombotne-Schaefer, 41 E 57th (755-3330). 
Fanciful realism, often using reverse perspective, 
thru 12/22. 

Mlroslaz Sutej-Arras, 29 W 57th (HA 1-1177). Poly- 
chrome kinematic reliefs (compositions with movable 
inner parts), thru 1/5. 

William Thorv-Midtown, 11 E 57th (PL 8-1900). Re- 
cent oils and watercolors of Ireland, Italy, and 
Maine, thru 12/27. 



MADISON AVE & VICINITY 



Frank Bowling-Goldowsky, 1078 Madison at 81 st 
(535-5571). Color stain paintings, thru 12/31. 

Jon Careman-Graham (2nd fL). 1014 Madison at 
78th (535-5566). Contemporary, strongly colored 
landscapes, thru 12/29. 

Rosemarie Castoro-Lubin House 11 E 61st (826- 
0320). Suspended ceiling sculptures, thru 12/17. 

Chrieto-E8man, 24 E 80th (988-7058). Studies for six 
storefront projects, 1964-65. with the drawings, 
collages, and constructions used as models for the 
life-sized works, thru 1/3. 

Ken Danby-Zlerler, 956 Madison at 75th (879-6212). 
New super-realist paintings, thru 12/29. 

Jim Dlne-Petersburg Press, 18 E 81st (249-4400). 
Selected etchings, drypoints. and lithographs, thru 
12/31. 

Marcel Duchamp-Feldman, 33 E 74th (249-4050). 
Mon-Sat. 10-5:30 Paintings, sculpture, drawings, 
ready-mades, hand-colored etchings, and cancelled 
etching plates, thru 12/31. 

Dewitt Hardy-Rehn. 655 Madison Ave at 60th (753- 
4694). Mon-Fri, 11:30-5:30. Realistic watercolors of 
the figure, thru 12/31. 

Friedrich Hundertwaeser-Aberbach, 988 Madison 
Ave (988-1100). Temperas, watercolors and wood- 
cuts. thru 12/31. 

Horet Janssen-LeFebre. 47 E 77th (RH 4-3340). 
Album of 23 etchings— self-portraits in a state of 
dissolve under the effects of typhus, thru 1/5/74. 

Claire A. Kahlll-Far. 746 Madison at 64th (RE 4- 
7287). Mon-Sat. 9:30-5:30 Watercolors In the style 
of Indian miniatures, thru 12/22. 

William Klng-Dintenfass,i8 E 87th (744-1580). Re- 
cent figure sculpture In bronze and ceramic, marked 
by its attitude of black humor, thru 12/29. 

David Levlne-Forum, 1018 Madison Ave at 79th (LE 
5-6080). Watercolors & satirical drawings, thru 12/ 
"21 

Isadora Levy-Poindexter. 24 E. 84th (628-2844). 
Abstractions of still-lifes and interiors traced to the 
Impressionistic style of the Brittany landscape of the 
20‘s, thru 12/22. 

Jean Mammen/R.A.R. Bennett-Scott Elliott. 1018 
Madison at 79th (535-1636). Watercolors done in 
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Berlin c. 1920/ Victorian photos of litte girls, thru 1/ 
5. 

Jan McCartin-Alonzo, 26 E 63rd (688-2036). Subtle, 
atmospheric oils capturing the light and mood of the 
artist's environments in Vancouver, Monhegan Island 
and on the Hudson, thru 12/21. 

Masayuki Nagare-Staempfli, 47 E 77th (535-1919). 
Large, sophisticated, angular granite sculptures, thru 
12/22. 

Joshua Neusteln-Rina, 23 E 74th (BU 8-7500). 
Drawings: tom, cut. crumpled, removed, and re- 
placed, thru 12/14. 

Fay Pack-Kuhlick, 23 E 67th (879-1072). Serigraphs. 
monoprints, and oils, thru 12/29. 

Enzo Plazzotta-Acquavella, 10 E 79th (RE 4-6300). 
Mon-Sat 9:30-5:30. Sixty bronzes, including a new 
series of ballet studies, by the Italian figurative 
sculptor, thru 1/5. 

Eugene Prlntz-Sonnabend, 924 Madison at 73rd 
(628-2021). Art Deco metal & geometric design, 
thru 12/25. 

Rouault/Dlaney/French Mastera-Oanenberg, 1020 
Madison at 78th (249-7050). Rouault. 40 years of 
paintings, thru 12/22. Walt Disney. Original "cels" 
from Robin Hood thru 1 /5. 

Edward Soret-Graham (3rd fl.), 1014 Madison at 78th 
(535-5767). Drawings and watercolors in the style 
of cartoon and caricature, thru 12/29. 

Wayne Thiebaud-Stone. 48 E 86th (YU 8-6870). 
Recent still-life and figure paintings of the well- 
known West Coast artist, noted for his works on 
food and homely objects, thru 12/21. 

Willy Weber-Gimpel and Weitzenhoffer, 1040 Madi- 
son at 79th (628-1897). Mon-Sat, 10-5:30. Metal 
sculptures, thru 1/5/74. 



SoHo 



Richard Aarke-Emmerich, 420 W. Bdwy at Spring 
(431-4550). Flat, low-key colored works on paper 
mounted on canvas, thru 1/1/74. 

David Askevold-Gibson. 392 W. Bdwy at Spring 
(966-9808). Movies and video works, thru 12/22. 

Bernice Bauer/ Joan Itzcovitz-Zeglen, 181 Prince St 
(673-7458) Paintings/enamels, thru 12/22. 

Howard Buchwald-Hoffman. 429 W. Bdwy at Prince 
(966-6676). Tues.-Sat. 10-6, Sun. 1-5. Paintings with 
a field layer of color and peripheral slits in the 
canvas and perspective line drawings, thru 1/1/74. 

Don Celender/John DeAndrea/Martln Hoffman 
-O.K. Harris, 465 W Bdwy (777-6868), Realistic 
sculpture/conceptual art/realist paintings, thru 12/ 
29. 

John Chamberlain-Castelli, 420 W. Bdwy at Spring 
(431-5160). Crushed aluminum balls covered with 
polyester resin and colored lacquer, thru 1/5/74. 

Fakui/Jake Groaaberg-Hutchinson, 127 Greene at 
Houston (254-4430). Paintings of geometric planar 
surfaces placed against color field backgrounds/ 
Post minimal steel sculptures, thru 1/5. 

Gilbert and George-Sonnabend, 420 W. Bdwy at 
Spring (966-6160). New decorative photographic 
drinking sculptures that consist of photographs de- 
signed in patterns on the wall, thru 12/31. 

Joan Gluekman/Mary Ann Gilllee-Soho 20. 99 
Spring at Mercer (226-4167) Wed-Sun, 12-6. Non 
traditional use of women's media to express female 
sexuality in the male form, male-female groupings 
and the environment/ A stone sculpture, a kinetic 
welding, and several woven pieces to make a 
textural environment, thru 12/22. 

John Grlllo-Landmark, 469 Broome at Greene (966- 
1173). Erotica, thru 12/20. 

Steve Keleman-Razor, 464 W. Bdwy (533-3427). 
Large, unstretched, geometric, tribal paintings, thru 
12 / 22 . 

Louise Kruger-Green Mountain, 135 Greene at Hous- 
ton (674-2390). Tues-Sat. 12-6. Cloth and wood 
sculptures, political in nature, featuring Nixon and 
Watergate, thru 12/20. 

Pat Laach-A.I.R., 97 Wooster at Spring (966-0799). 
Sewn, shaped muslin works, thru 12/19. 

Jeffrey Leder/Charles Meyers-Westbroadway, 431 
W. Bdwy at Prince (966-2520). Squares filled with 
intertwining strands of fluorescent and pastel color 
depths attached to a larger strip of raw canvas/ 
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Piper-Heidsieck 
Champagne... 
a noble, laughing wine 
for occasions when 
a little extravagance 
is the height of wisdom. 
One of the great 
artistic achievements 
of France. 
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LAWSON’S 



Something tells us 
we're going to be the next 
great Scotch. 

You can’t see Europe’s most 
sophisticated cities without seeing William Lawson’s. 
London. Barcelona. Paris. Munich. Rome. 

Today, the world. Tomorrow, America. 



William Lawson's 86.8 Proof Bottled In Scotland 

100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. William Lawson’s imported by Federal Distillers Inc., Cambridge, Ma. a TFI company. Sole agents for the U.S.A. 



Acrylic pile adhered to raw canvas, shaped into 
loose forms, thru 12/27. 

Christopher McNeur-3 Mercer St. Store. Polar Prints 
works dealing with multiple color images and se- 
quential portraits, thru 12/22 

Charles Mingus/Fred Rennels-Razor, 464 W Bdwy 
at Houston (533-3427). Small scale circular paint- 
ings resembling old maps or photographic shots 
from space/Large aluminum and corten steel sculp- 
tures. 12/15-22. 

Shirley Pettibone-Hundred Acres. 456 W. Bdwy at 
Houston (533-2250). Sky and water paintings, thru 
12/29. 

Unda K. Poras/Sophie Newman- Ward-Nasse, 178 
Prince at Thompson (925-6950). Figurative paint- 
ings/Varied sculptures, thru 12/21. 

Ben Schonzett-Hoffman. 429 Bdwy at Prince (966- 
6676). Tues-Sat, 10-6; Sun. 1-5. Realistic, air- 
brushed paintings with varying subjects situated 
before an out-of-focus background, thru 1/1/74. 

Rene Schumacher-Meisel. 141 Prince at W Bdwy 
(677-1340) Wed-Fri. 11-6, Sat-Sun. 12-6. Contem- 
porary pop paintings. 12/18-1/5. 

Elen Sevy-Winter, 124 Prince at Mercer (759-5600). 
Constructions of Lycra-Antron over wooden arma- 
tures in simple geometric shapes, thru 12/20. 

Corridor, 115 Prince at Greene (674-8885). -Sur- 
prise package of paintings of the brooding figure 
thru 1/2. 

Andrew Tavarelli-Fischbach. 489 Broome at W. 
Bdwy (431-7193). Abstract paintings in muted col- 
ors, thru 12/22. 

Paula Tavlna/Joyce Robins-55 Mercer. 55 Mercer 
(226-8513). Painted unstretched canvases employ- 
ing three-dimensional forms made of the same 
material/ Brightly colored oil paintings with attached 
ceramic shapes. 12/15-1/2. 

Jim Youngerman-Razor. 464 W. Bdwy at Houston 
(533-3427). Multiple-image, figurative, dreamscape 
drawings, thru 12/22. 



OTHER 



Frank Bowling-Center for Inter-American Relations. 
680 Park Ave at 68th (249-8950). Mon-Sun. 12-6. 
Art from Guyana, thru 1/13/74. 

John Chamberlain-Ham me rskjold Plaza Sculpture 
Garden. Second Ave & 47th. Automobile construc- 
tions. thru 3/28/74. 

John B. Flannagan-Weyhe. 794 Lexington Ave (TE 
8-5478). Sculpture, thru 12/29. 

Herman Hyman-National Arts Club. 15 Gramercy 
Park. Paintings and pastels. 12/18-27. 

Susette Kamell-34th St. Theater. 241 E 34th (MU 3- 
0255). Representational paintings, thru 1/13. 

Otto Franz Krone-Sharyn's Drawing Room. 239 E 
53rd (836-0422). Daily. 12-6. Paintings & drawings, 
thru 12/31. 

Ed Shostak-Visual Arts. 209 E 23rd (OR 9-7350). 
Sculpture. 12/17-1/25. Mon-Thur 10-9, Fri 10-4. 



GROUP SHOWS 



57TH STREET 



Bonino, 7 W 57th (752-9556). Group selection of 
gallery artists. 12/18-1/12. 

Emmerich, 41 E 57th (PL 2-0124). Early Navajo 
blanket exhibition, thru 1/2/74. 

Janis, 6 W 57th (586-0110). French masters, thru 1/ 
5 

Parsons-24 W 57th (Cl 7-7480). Miniscule paintings 
by Groth. Brennan Hall. Jackson. Hugo, and Murch. 

thru 12/21. 

Zabrtskle-29 W 57th (832-9034). The Edge of the 
City — an exhibition of realist works by Lozowick. 
Crawford, and Ault, thru 1/5/74. 



MADISON AVE & VICINITY 



Alexander-26 E 78th (988-2056). Hand-colored 
prints, by 28 artists, including Beal. Grooms. Jac- 
quette. and Nesbett. thru 1/9/74. 

Elkon-1063 Madison at 81 st (535-3940). Mon-Fri 10- 
5:45. Works on paper by Avedisian. Bush. Holland. 
Hoytand. Roth, and Wesley, 12/15-1/10. 
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"Pure magic! 'Raisin’ warms the 
heart and touches the soul? 



— Give Barnes, The New York Times 



Clive Barnes goes on to say 
“Raisin” is “a musical to delight— 
with a human dimension that 
takes the measurement of man!” 
“Raisin” is the hottest play on 
Broadway this season, and now, 
all the excitement is on the 
Original Cast album. 

“Raisin” on Columbia 
Records. You don’t have to 
leave home to enjoy the 
biggest hit of the year. 

On Columbia Records 
and Tapes 
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Fabian-25 E 65th (988-712 2). Mon-Sat 11-6. Interna- 
tional naive art. thru 12/30. 

Flndlay-984 Madison Ave & 79th (LE 5-8080). Street 
level: 19th and 20th century masters. Lower level: 
School of Paris painters, including Brianchon, Cathe- 
lin, Lesieur, Muhl and others, thru 12/31. 

Gallery 84-1046 Madison at 84th (628-4920). Tue-Sat 
12-4. Holiday group show by gallery artists. 12/18- 
29. 

Gregoire, 1046 Madison at 80th (988-1441). French 
19th and 20th century drawing# and watercolors. 
including works of Derain. Valtat. Guys. Signac, and 
Friesz. thru 12/22. 

Hirschl & Adler-21 E 67th (LE 5-8810). 19th c. 
American landscape artists, including Cole. Church. 
Wittridge. Durand. Gifford, and Bierstadt. thru 1/5/ 
74. 

Internationale-1095 Madison at 84th (UN 1-7877). 
17th International group exhibition. 12/20-29. 

lolas-15 E 55th (PL 5-6914). Works by Ernst. Ma- 
gritte. Braunner, Matta, Fontana, thru 1/12. 

Kennedy-20 E 65th (758-3850). Main floor: Sculpture 
in contrast— a dual exhibition of sculpture: Earl 
Krentzin. silver mechanical objects, circuses, sport 
figures and monsters, reflecting humorous and 
satirical observations; Americana Galleries: The 
Northern Lands: a selection of historic paintings and 
drawings of the expeditions in the Northern country, 
with works by Hill, Operti. and Bradford, thru 1/5. 

Knoedler-19 E. 70th (988-8430). Mon-Fri. 9-5:30; Sat. 
9:30-5. American exhibition of 19th and 20th century 
paintings, thru 12/15. Print Gallery: New acquisitions 
of Motherwell. Bachtle. Caulfield. DuBuffet; and 
photographs by Adams. Atget, Evans, and Muy- 
bridge. thru 12/31. 

Komblee, 58 E 79th (UN 1-4245). Tues-Fri 10-5:30. 
Sat 11-5:30. December Mixed, a group exhibition of 
works by Thelma Appell and Neil Anderson, and the 
premier of Louis Jones' Nautilus paintings, a realist 
approach to the object as a prime value of being. 
12/15-1/3. 

Shepherd-21 E 84th (UN 1-4050). 19th c. European 
paintings, drawings, sculptures, thru 1/5/74. 

Solomon, 959 Madison at 75th (737-8200). Graphics 



by European masters. Arp Chagall. Lautrec. Miro. 
and Picasso, thru 12/31. 

Washbum-820 Madison Ave at 68th (RH 4-8560). 
19th & 20th c. naive paintings, including Branchard 
and Kane. Also an extraordinary group of children's 
etchings, thru 12/29. 

Willard, 29 E 72nd (RH 4-2925). Contemporary draw- 
ings by Elaine deKooning. Tobey. Price. West er- 
kund. Atwell, and others, thru 12/29. 

Wolff-22 E 76th (988-7411). Indian miniatures, thru 
12/20. 



SoHo 



Cooper, 155 Wooster at Houston (677-4390). Small 
pieces and drawings by the gallery artists-. Invited 
guests, Marden, Artschwa zer. Harvey. 12/15-12/9. 

Cuningham Ward-94 Prince St at Mercer (966-0455). 
Group show covering 1970-1973. including Cote. 
Diao. Walker. Wells, and Zakanych, thru 12/29. 

Grand SL Potters, 135 Grand SL (431-9271). Group 
pottery show, thru 12/15. 

Westbeth-1 55 Bank St (691-0539). Hot Stuff: Tom 
Duncan, boxed sculptures; Eunice Golden, nude 
male paintings & drawings; Harry Rosenzweig. 
sculpture; Barry Sigef. conceptual paintings. Lu- 
cienne Weinberger, paintings, thru 12/16. 

Yu, 93 Prince St at Mercer (431-7867). Tues-Sat. 10- 
6; Sun. 1-5. Contemporary American sculptures, 
thru 1/4/74. 



OTHER 



African-American Institute-633 U.N. Plaza (661- 
0800). Nigerian art. thru 12/31. 

Nordness-236 E 75th (988-4410). Group exhibition— 
Art Objects as Gifts, thru 1/9/74. 

Cathedral Church of SL John the Divine, Amster- 
dam Ave at 112th St. (865-3601). Icons of the 14th- 
17th centuries, thru 1/6. 

China House-125 E 65th (744-8181). Mon-Fri. 10-5; 
Sat. 11-5; Sun. 2-5. China trade porcelain, 16th c.- 
18th c.. thru 1/27/74. 



South St Seaport Museum-South & Fulton St (349- 
4310). Daily. 12-6. 19 c. etchings of women, thru 
12/31. 

Pratt Graphics-831 Broadway. (OR 4-0603). Three 
centuries of chiaroscuro woodcuts, thru 12/31. 



Photography 



Camera Club-37 E 60th (838-9710). Annual members 
show, thru 1/5/74 

Emanu-EI Midtown, 344 E 14th St. (674-7200). The 
Jew in New York, an exhibition spanning the cen- 
tury. thru 1/13. 

Exposure-214 E 10th St (YU 2-1190). Allyn Lite, thru 
12/23 

Nathan Fart>-New York Library. Hudson Park Branch. 
10 7th Ave So. (243-6876). Romania, thru 1/2. 

Focus IM63 W 74th (787-9628). Karen Tweedy- 
Holmes. More Naked Men. thru 12/17 

Gallerywest, 195 Columbus Ave (873-6789). Hal 
Wilson, thru 12/16. 

Steve Gllckman-Discovery Gallery/Modemage. 319 
W. 44th St. (532-4050). Hard Core Photography. 
thru 12/31. 

Manfred L Kreener-Diana. 21 W. 46th (246-1770). 
Images of Marilyn. Photographs of Marilyn Monroe, 
thru 12/31. 

Light-1018 Madison Ave (861-1648). Emmet Gowiri: 
family portraits, and nature studies of Italy & Ireland. 
Stephen Shore: color photos made to resemble 
photo-realist paintings, thru 1/5/74 

Nikon House, 437 Madison Ave (486-1428). Winning 
photos from the National Press Photographers As- 
sociation contest, thru 12/28. 

Prints on Prince-99 Prince St (966-6403). Tod 
Watts, indef. 

Raffl-21 W 46th (247-5465). Warren Uzzle. thru 11/ 
23. 

Schoelkopf-825 Madison & 69th (TR 9-4638). Pho- 
tography in Italy in the 19th century, includes works 
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by MacPherson. Sommer. Alinari. Anderson. Perini. 
Frith, thru 1/17/74. 

SoHo Photo-30 W. 13th (675-9721). Gallery North: 
Gallery members and invited guests. Gallery South: 
Eugene Richards. Few Comforts or Surprises. The 
Arkansas Delta, thru 12/30. 

Carol Wald-lmage. 565 5th Ave. (TN 7-4747). Photo- 
graphic collage works, thru 12/1. 



Museums 



American Museum of Immigration-Housed in the 
base of the Statue of Liberty, this museum summa- 
rizes the immigrant contribution to the formation and 
development of the United States. Adm. free. The 
Statue of Liberty is open every day of the year and 
is reached by a 20 minute ferry trip from Battery 
Park every hour on the hour from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Fare: adults $1.25; children under 12: 50*. 

American Museum of Natural Hlstory-CPW at 79th 
(873-1300). Mon-Sat 10-5. Sun & Hols 1-5. Hall ol 
Mexico and Central America, perm. Museums 
Treasures in Needlepoint, inspired by American 
Indian Artifacts, thru 12/31. Curassows and Related 
Birds, thru 12/31. A Naturalist & His Artists, exhibit 
featuring works of and commissioned by the orni- 
thologist Daniel Giraud Elliot, thru 2/74. Ohl Christ- 
mas Tree a 25-foot high artificial Scotch Pine 
decorated with origami animal figures, thru 1/6/74. 
Ernest Thompson Seton Memorabilia, unpublished 
diaries, notes & sketches of the naturalist are on 
display The People Center: Sat. 12-4:30: West 
African drummer. Thai dance. West African lecture- 
discussion. Sun. 1-4:30: Korean dance. Film pro- 
gram. Saturdays & Wednesdays at 2. in the 
auditorium. 12/15: Arctic Wildlife Range ; Sea Otters 
of Amchitka; 12/19: Man of the Serengetti. 

American Museum-Hayden Ptanetarium-CPW at 
81st (873-1300) evenings, weekends, hols: 873- 
8828; call for schedule). The Christmas Sky. thru 
12 / 2 . 

Bedford Lincoln Neighborhood Museum-1530 Bed- 
ford Ave. Brooklyn (774-2900). Tues.-Sat 10-5. Sun. 
1-5 p.m., closed Mon. Open to workshop partici- 
pants. Mon-Fri. 10 am.-lO p.m. 

Brooklyn Museum- 188 Eastern Parkway (NE 8- 
5000). Wed-Sat 10-5, Sun 11-5, Holidays 1-5. 
closed Mon and Tue. New Costume Galleries: 
outstanding fashions of the past and present, indef. 
Gallery talks. Wed & Sat at 1:15 p.m. (free). English 
Prints and Drawings, thru 1/6/74. Little Gallery: C. 
Anna Katz, thru 1/3. English Silver. 1630-1820. 
indef. 

Clolsters-Fort Tryon Park (WA 3-3700). Tue-Sat 10- 
4:45. Sun 1-5:45. dosed Mon. The Apocalypse, an 
illuminated manuscript from the early 14th c. in 
France, shown with transparencies ol the miniatures 
decorating its pages, thru 5/1/74. Christmas dis- 
play: Medieval creche including 5th c. Austrian 
polychromed figures of the Virgin & Child; an indoor 
garden; fruit, herbal & green hangings in Roman- 
esque chapel. 12/11-1/13/74 

El Museo del Barrio-1945 Third Ave (348-0777). Sun 
12-5. Mon. Tue. Thur, 10-5, Wed 10-7, Fri 10-3. 
Closed Sat & daily 12-1. Posters by Rafael Tufino. 
indef. 

Finch College Museum of Arl-62 E 76th (BU 8- 
8450). Tues-Sun, 1-5. 19th c. American Genre 
Painting. 12/12-1/20/74. ' 

Frick Collection-1 E 70th St (288-0700) Tues thru 
Sat 10-6. Sun 1-6, closed Mon. 

Guggenheim Museum-Fifth Ave at 89th (EN 9-5110). 
Wed-Sat 10-6, Tue 10-9 (open free to the pubic 
Tue 6-9). Sun 12-6. Kasimir Malevich, works from 
the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam, thru 1/13/74. 
Futurism: A Modem Focus, thru 2/3/74. 

Hispanic Society of America-Bdway at 155th (926- 
2234). Tues-Sat 10-4;30. Sun 2-5. closed Mon. 
Spanish paintings, sculpture, furniture, textiles, man- 
uscripts. indef. 

Jewish Museum-Fifth Ave at 92nd (Rl 9-3770). Mon- 
Thur 12-5. Fri 11-3. Sun 11-6. closed Sat. A 
Scholar's Study, a collection of rare books & 
manuscripts, thru 1/4/74 Return to Prague : A 
Personal Sojourn, over 150 photographs by Grunz- 
weig. 12/19-3/31. Moshe Safd/e : For Everyone a 
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Try something 
nutty 

after dinner. 




Patrician Amaretto is the de- 
lightful almond liqueur that 
brings a unique enchantment 
to your evening. Enjoy it with 
espresso, coffee or dessert. Or 
as your dessert. Patrician 
Amaretto, brought to you 
from Italy by Mediterranean 
Importing Co., Inc., New 
York, without shells. 

PATRICIAN 

AMARETTO^ 



Garden, exhibit highlighting the architect’s career, 
12/19-3/17. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art-Fifth at 82nd (TR 9- 
5500). Tue 10-9, Wed-Sat 10-5. Sun & Holidays 11- 

5. dosed Mon. Masterworks from the Muesum of 
the American Indian, thru 1/1/74. Van Gogh as a 
Critic, paintings by Van Gogh and contemporaries 
accompanied by his letters, thru 1 /6/74 The Arts of 
Ancient China, perm. Hidden Treasures of Japanese 
Art: A Selection of Prints. Netsuke A Inro, from the 
museum's collection. Understanding Silver, tech- 
niques used during the Renaissance & post-Renais- 
sance to form & decorate silver & silver-gilt, 
permanent. Landscape/Cityscape, over 100 photo- 
graphs. including ones by Stieglitz. Evans. Sheeler. 
Abbott, Adams. Weston, thru 1/27/74. The Art of 
Imperial Turkey A its European Echos, indef. Annual 
Baroque Christmas Tree A Crdche Display, a 
baroque Christmas tree & an 18th c. Neapolitan 
creche of 170 figures, thru 1/13/74. Inventive 
Clothes: 1909-1939: Designers such as Poiret, Cal- 
lot Soeurs. Chanel. Vionnet, Schiaparelli & Alix Grds 
are represented. Taped music & paintings from the 
period complete the exhibit. Jewelry. Goldsmith's 
Work A Horology, installation of European gold- 
smiths’ work from 1450-20th c., 12/18. 

Museum of American Folk Art-49 W 53rd (LT 1- 
2474). Tues-Sun 10:30-5:30. closed Mon. Make A 
Joyful Noise, exhibit of musical instruments, toys, 
folk art with musical themes, thru 1/6/73 

Museum of Contemporary Crafts-29 W 53rd (Cl 6- 
6840). Tues-Sat 11-6. Sun 1-6. Portable World. 
multi-dimensional exhibition relating to the mobility 
of man. thru 1/1/74. 

Museum of Modem Art-1 1 W 53rd (956-7070). Mon. 
Tue. Wed. Fri, Sat 11-6. Thur 11-9. Sun 12-6. Mird: 
60 paintings, sculptures, collages and drawings, thru 
12/31. Architectural Models, Drawings A Objects 
from the Collection, thru 1/1/74. Published in Ger- 
many. 1923. collection of prints, thru 1/13/74. 
Painters for the Theater, works from the Theater 
Arts Collection, thru 1/13/74. 

Museum of Primitive Art-1 5 W 54th (Cl 6-9493). 
Wed-Fri 11-5, Sat noon-5. Sun 1-5. 

Museum of the American Indlan-Bdway at 155th 
(AU 3-2420). Tues-Sun 1-5. Closed Mon & Hols. 
Blackware of the Americas. 1 00 examples of black- 
ware ceramics, ranging from the sculpture of the 
Chimu of Peru to that produced in the villages of 
San lldefonso & Santa Clara in New Mexico, thru 3/ 
31/74 

Museum of the City of New York-Fifth Ave at 103rd 
(LE 4-1672). Tue-Sat 10-5. Sun 1-5, closed Mon. 
Cityrama: multi-media exhibition utilizing authentic 3- 
dimensional objects to trace the history of New 
York from 1524 to the present, indef. The Vanished 
City, paintings of New York 1930-1970 by Cecil C. 
Bell, thru 1/6/74. Vision of the City, entries in the 
New York magazine photography contest, thru 1/ 
15/74. Toys from Around the World, thru 1/74 

Museum of the Performing Arts-Lincoln Center. 1 1 1 
Amsterdam (799-2200). Mon-Thur 10-9. Fri-Sat 10- 

6. closed Sun. 

New York Cultural Center-2 Columbus Circle (581 - 
2311). Tue-Sun, 11-6, closed Mon. The Golden Age 
of Antwerp, Flemish art from the 16th & 17th 
centuries, thru 12/30. The Ruckus World of Red 
Grooms: 26 multi-media collages — large environ- 
mental constructions that one can walk through, 
including "The Discount Store" & "The City of 
Chicago." thru 1/20/74. Permutations: Earth. Sea. 
Sky: 30 mixed media works on paper, by Lawrence 
Calcagno. thru 12/16 Dos Mundos: 150 photos 
documenting the 2 worlds of the Puerto Rican — El 
Barrio & the island, thru 1/24/74. 

New-York Historical Soclety-170 CPW at 77th (873- 
3400). Sun. Tue-Fri 1-5, Sat 10-5. closed Mon. New 
York to 1765: River, Bowery, Mill A Beaver, maps, 
engravings, accounts & receipt books reflect the 
culture & economy of early New York, indef. The 
Duyckincks: Merchants. Chiefs and Painters, three 
generations of a pre-revolutionary family, indef. 
Pieter Schuyler A the Indians, early settler-lndian 
relations, indef. Old New York in Early Photographs. 
1853-1901, a selection of photographs tracing the 
growth of the city, indef. Happy Days Are Here 
Again, prohibition & its antecedents are traced 
through old newspapers, books, pamphlets, 
memorabilia, indef. 

New York Jazz Museum-125 W 55th (765-2150). 



Tues-Sun, 12-7. closed Mon. Regular film showings. 
call for schedule. Benny Goodman: Then and Now, 
an exhibit including photos, artwork, film, sculpture, 
and a tape of his music & reminiscences, thru 2/74. 

New York Public Library-Fifth Ave at 42nd (790- 
6161). Mon-Fri, 9-9. Sat 9-5. closed Sun. Sources 
of Illumination. 78 16th-20th c. prints showing a 
variety of light-giving sources, thru 1/31/74. 

Plerpont Morgan Ubrary-29 E 36th (685-0008). 
Tues-Sat 10:30-5. Sun 1-5. 16th c. Italian Drawings 
from the Janos Scholz Collection and John Milton. 
1608-1674, thru 2/3/74. 

Queens County Art and Cultural Center-New York 
City Building. Flushing Meadow-Corona Park (592- 
2406). Tues-Fri 12-5. Sat 10-5. Sun 1-5. Exhibit of 
works by Queens artists. 

Nicholas Roerich Museum-319 W 107th (UN 4- 
7752) Sun-Fri. 2-5. closed Sat & Holidays. Kenneth 
Verzyl, drawings, thru 12/16. 

South Street Seaport Museum-South and Fulton Sts 
on the East River (349-4310). Mon-Sun, 12-6. 
Permanent exhibits of sailing and power vessels. 
Several open to public boarding. Trip aboard the 
partially restored Wavertree a must. A five block 
area is being returned to its 1850/1900’s architec- 
tural beauty. Group tours available. 

Studio Museum In Harlem-2033 Fifth Ave (427- 
5959). Mon and Wed 10-9, Tues. Thur and Fri 10- 
6. Sat and Sun 1-6. Continuing exhibitions of 
contemporary African-American art. Nelson Ste- 
vens, paintings & drawings in semi-cubist style, thru 
1/6/74. 

Whitney Museum-Madison Ave at 75th (249-4100). 
Daily 11-6, Tue. 11-10, Sun and holidays 12-6. 
Larry Zox, paintings from 1963-present, thru 1/15/ 
74. Ann L. Shapiro, paintings, thru 12/10. Lee 
Krasner— Large Paintings. 1951 -present, thru 1/6/ 
74. George Ault— Nocturnes, night scenes by this 
precisionist, thru 12/6/74. Downtown Branch, 55 
Water St (344-3195). 

Yeshiva Unlverisity Museum, Amsterdam Ave & 
185th (568-8400). Sun 12-6; Tues & Thurs 11-5. 
Closed Jewish & legal hols. Synagogues through 
the Centuries, perm; Jerusalem through the eyes ol 
travelers A settlers, 15th- 19th c.. thru 3/74. 



Sports 



SPORTS PHONE 999-1313 
Call for information about the day’s 
major sporting activities. 



BASKETBALL 



N.Y. Knlcks vs. Kansas City-Omaha. Madison Square 
Garden. 12/15 at 1:30. 



HOCKEY 



N.Y. Rangers vs. Chicago. Madison Square Garden. 
12/16 at 7:05; vs. Detroit 12/20 at 7:35. 

Golden Blades vs. Edmonton, Madison Square 
Garden. 12/16 at 1:30. 



THOROUGHBRED RACING 



Thru 12/22, Yonkers Raceway, nightly except Sun- 
day. Post time 8 p.m. Daily Double doses 7:50 p.m. 
Exactas on the 3rd. 4th. 6th and 7th races. Big 
Triple on the 9th race. 

Thru 12/29. Aqueduct Race Course, daily except 
Sunday. Post time 12:30 p.m. Daily Double on the 
1st and 2nd races. Exactas on the 3rd. 5th and 7th 
races. Triple on the 9th race. Sat. 12/15. $50,000. 
Display Handicap 



OTHER EVENTS 



Mon. 12/17, Boxing, Felt Forum. Madison Square 
Garden at 8. 
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Aqueduct Race Course, Rockaway Blvd at 
110th Street. South Ozone Park. LI. (641-4700) 
Baker Field, 218th St and Broadway (280-2546) 
Madison Square Garden, Pennsylvania Plaza. 
Seventh Avenue. 31st to 33rd Streets (564- 
4400). (MSG) 

Nassau Coliseum, Hempstead Turnpike, Union- 
dale. LI. (516 794-9100). (NC) 

Shea Stadium, Roosevelt Ave at 126th St. Flush- 
ing (672-2000). (SS) 

Yonkers Raceway, Yonkers and Central Ave- 
nues (914 YO 8-4200). 



Miscellaneous 



Concert Reading-W H. Auden's dramatic poem For 
the Time Being which presents his interpretation of 
the traditional Christmas story will be read by the 
Sunday Brunch Co. at the Immanuel Lutheran 
Church. Lexington Ave & 88th (AT 9-8128) 12/16 at 
4:30. 

Country Dance & Song Soclety-Christmas Festival. 
Barnard Hall, Broadway & 116th (255-8895), Sat. 
12/15 at 8:15. American & English dances. Christ- 
mas songs. Mummer's play and sword dance. 
Participation in the dances is encouraged. $2.50; 
students: $2. 

Historical Films-New-York Historical Society. CPW & 
77th (873-3400) Wednesdays at 2:30. 12/19: The 
Colonial Naturalist, 

International Wine A Cheese Festlvat-New York 
Coliseum. Columbus Circle. 12/13-16, from 1-10 
p.m. Exhibits, tastings, seminars, competitions & 
motion pictures will explain the making, qualities and 
best uses of diverse wines and cheeses. 

Martha Graham-An Evensong built around her will 
include readings from and music based on The 
Notebooks of Martha Graham. She will speak and 
there will be choral, organ & other instrumental 
music. Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 12/16 at 4. 

Peking Opera- Hu Hung Yen will present a program 
of mime, dance and song from Peking Opera. 
Included in the program will be a demonstration of 
the application of Chinese theatrical makeup. 
Carnegie Recital Hall. Wed. 12/19 at 8. $3. 

Ramsey Clark-A speech on Divergent Perspectives 
on Watergate followed by a panel discussion with 
Henry Palucci. Julius Lester & Jacqueline Wexler. 
Hunter College Playhouse. 12/18 at 7. 

Ski Fllms-Austrian Institute. 11 E 52nd (PL 9-5165), 
thru 12/14 from noon to 2. Free. 

SoHo-Canal Flea Market-369 Canal St at W. Bdwy. 
Quilts. Art Deco, antique jewelry, European & 
American antiques, and much more, daily from 11- 
6. 

The Investigative Institute, Berkeley, Calif- Gimme 
Some Truth, a video tape reporting information 
regarding Nixon’s involvment with business & other 
concerns. The Kitchen. 59 Wooster St (431-3618), 
12/20 at 8:30. $1. 

Video Works-Bill & Louise Etra present their new 
pieces and Peter Crown shows recent experiments 
from the WNET-TV Lab. The Kitchen. 59 Wooster 
St (431-3618). 12/18 at 8. $1. 

WBAI Crafts Fair-Macintosh Center. Barnard Col- 
lege. Broadway & 120th (826-0880) 12/15, 11-10; 
12/16. 11-7. Quilts, jewelry, woodworking, ter- 
raruims. dolls, etc. etc. Plus a community sing Sat. 
evening so bring your favorite ballads, folk songs 
and Christmas carols. Free. 

World Festival of Magic & Occult, Felt Forum, thru 
12/30. Wed-Fri at 7:30, Sun at 2 & 7:30. Sat at 
7:30. 



Free Events in NYC Information Number-To 

learn about free events in parks, recreation 
centers, museums, libraries and streets 
throughout the five boroughs, both indoors and 
outdoors, call 472-1003, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
seven days a week. After 6 p.m., a recording 
will list the major programs going on that 
evening. 



Ybu’re looking at 
a television tradition. 




Bell System Family Theatre. A combination 
of some of the most talented people in the arts, to 
give you the finest in family television entertain- 
ment. 

In the past, acclaimed performances by 
George C. Scott in Jane Eyre, Jack Lemmon and 
Fred Astaire in 'S Wonderful , 'S Marvelous, 
'S Gershwin, Henry Fonda in Red Pony and 
Ann-Margret in Dames at Sea have delighted TV 
audiences. 

Since 1970, Bell System Family Theatre has 
won 13 Emmy Awards and 2 Peabody Awards for 
television excellence. Watch your TV listings for 
the next Bell System F amily Theatre presentation. 
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The best newsman in 
AdlerDonnelly. 





town. His name are 



WCBS Newsradio 88 has so much to tell you from 
6 to 9AM. ..so much news to bring you up-to-the- 
minute on... so many traps to steer you away from 
(from traffic snarls to rain squalls)... so many bits 
and pieces of information to give you so you can 
survive in this city... that we created the world’s 
only Adler/Donnelly. 

On the left is Lou Adler, one of the two best 
newsmen in New York (who also doubles as news 
director of our station). And on the right is 
Jim Donnelly, also one of the two best newsmen in 
New York. (Which is why when they’re on, from 6 to 
9AM, more people listen to WCBS than to any other 
all-news station in the country.) 

A case in point on how well they work together. 
The other day, Donnelly opened their 7 :30 AM seg- 
ment by saying, “Good morning, I’m Lou Adler,” and 
without skipping a beat Adler chipped in with “And 
this is Jim Donnelly.” 

It’s that kind of interaction that makes WCBS 
Newsradio 88 such a pleasure to wake up to. What’s 
more, only a double-headed team like Adler and 
Donnelly could bring you such an incredible amount 
of news and information in a short span of time. 

Here’s what we mean by “incredible!’ Every- 
thing that happened to the world while you were 
sleeping. Adler and Donnelly get that news from 
the streets of this city where the WCBS field report- 
ers are working. From out-of-city stringers who are 
calling in their reports for immediate taping for air. 
From a battery of wire service machines constantly 
hammering out updates on the morning’s news. 
From PLNX, a private line news exchange which 
links each of the CBS Owned radio stations around 
the country for a rapid transmission of on-the-spot 
reports. 

And from the world-wide facilities of CBS 
News (the most honored news-gathering organiza- 
tion in broadcast history), providing Newsradio 88 
with reports from CBS News correspondents and 
reporters stationed in the U.S.A., in major foreign 
capitals, in the remote comers of the world. 

But that’s just the beginning. 

Meteorologist Gordon Barnes reports on what 
it’s like out right now, what it’ll be like later, and 
whether you should shlep your umbrella all the way 
into the city. 

Helicopter reports tell you which spots have 



outrageously rotten traffic so you can head for some 
alternate route that only has regular rotten traffic. 

And business news from Ray Brady, who is also 
the Editor of Dun’s Review. So you can get a head- 
start on the market, with your coffee. 

And sports twice an hour. By our own Ed 
Ingles, Pat Summerall and by Win Elliot and Andy 
Musser— courtesy of the CBS Radio Network. 
Overnight scores? Sure, but a lot more besides, like 
actualities, personality profiles and behind-the- 
bullpen observations. 

And reports from the Newsradio 88 Special 
Unit. Straight talk on some very real issues in our 
town. Like the legalization of marijuana. The pro- 
posed licensing of mental health practitioners. The 
pros and cons of trans-racial adoptions. 

Outside of Studio B, where Adler and Donnelly 
broadcast, there’s the clatter of typewriters, tele- 
phones and wire machines, the sharp orders of the 
executive producer, and some equally fast retorts 
(mostly irreverent) from the back-up team of 
writers, technicians and desk assistants on duty. 

Inside Studio B, Adler and Donnelly are editing 
and re-editing copy to include late-breaking devel- 
opments, cueing in commercials, switching to the 
weather center or the copter or a field reporter 
who’s calling in with a story, all the time keeping 
their eyes on that relentless clock. 

And somehow it all works. 

If you aren’t a confirmed Adler/Donnelly lis- 
tener, tune in some morning soon. You’ll be amazed 
how much you can learn from them. You’ll be even 
more amazed at how much you enjoy them. 

After all, they’re the best newsman in town. 



Here’s what the best newsman in town looks like to their wives. 




Adler Donnelly 
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Making Money in a 
Plunging Market 

By Andrew Tobias 

“. . . I spent the week with people who have a penchant for seeking 
stocks that will go down, and who profit by selling them short...” 



As my broker explained when I first 
traded my cash for chips and sat down 
to play: If you think a stock is going to 
go up, you buy it. If you think a stock 
is going to go down, and you own some, 
you sell it. If you think a stock is going 
to go down but. thank Cod, you don’t 
own any — you can sell it anyway. That’s 
called “selling short.” It is accom- 
plished, my broker explained, by bor- 
rowing someone else’s stock, selling it. 
and then buying it back later (“cover- 
ing”) in order to return it. If the stock 
goes down between the time you short 
it and the time you cover, then you 
make money. But if, instead, it goes up, 
then, explained my broker, don’t blame 
me. (It is neither here nor there that my 
broker was thwarted in his original ca- 
reer objective when the Elevator Oper- 
ator’s Intelligence Test got the better of 
him. I mention this only as a point of 
general interest, not out of any of the 
real malice I bear him.) 

In the last three or four weeks, per- 
ceiving the painfully apparent economic 
gloom that enshrouds us, and not wish- 
ing to miss out, profit-wise, on the finan- 
cial apocalypse that may indeed be 
around the corner, a good many small- 
time speculators have started selling 
stocks short in the hope that they will 
continue to fall. The volume of odd-lot 
short-selling has risen dramatically 
(though it is still below past peaks). 

This is an encouraging sign, because, 
generally, when the public starts selling 
stocks short in earnest, the bottom has 
finally been reached. 

But has it? What I wanted to know 
was what the sophisticated short-sellers, 
like my friend the hedge fund man- 
ager, were doing. Were they still short? 
Or had they covered their bets? Where 
did they think the market was going? 

My friend the hedge fund manager 
makes a living buying and selling stocks. 
Well, to be more accurate, he doesn’t 
really make “a living”; he makes a 



small fortune. And he doesn’t just make 
it buying and selling stocks; he makes 
it selling and buying them, too. As my 
broker has just explained, there is a 
difference. 

Here is the difference. Over the last 
several weeks, the market has gotten 
creamed. I have gotten creamed. Walt 
Disney has gotten creamed. The Trust 
Division of Morgan Guaranty has got- 
ten creamed. McDonald’s, Polaroid, 
General Motors, and T.W.A. have got- 
ten creamed. But my friend the hedge 
fund manager has made, for his partners 
and himself — I don’t know exactly — 
about a million bucks, maybe more. In 
six weeks. That is the difference. 

While everyone else was running 
around turning off lights and knitting 
leg-warmers to alleviate the energy 
crisis, this man was — or says he was, 
anyway — running around turning on 
the lights to make the crisis worse. 
That, too, is the difference. 

“Do you consider yourself cynical?” 
I asked him recently. 

“Very cynical,” he said. 

“How did you get that way?” (Read: 
“Where can I get some of that, too, O 
financial master?”) 

“It goes back to being short as a 
child, I guess,” he said with a half- 
smile. Then, more earnestly: “Really, 
it’s hard not to be cynical these days.” 

We were having dinner at Harry’s. 
A year ago, Harry Poulakakos left Os- 
car’s Delmonico to go into business for 
himself, and now Harry’s is the place- 
to-be. Needless to say, it’s been a better 
year for Harry than for most of his cli- 
entele. Even my friend had a rough 
time early in the year, being long some 
things he should have been short. Then 
this latest market plunge, by some meas- 
ures the steepest in history, came along 
and bailed him out. Going into the 
slide he was 90 per cent short, he says 
— an astounding short position even for 
an inveterate short-seller. 

Now, walking into Harry’s, my friend 



was still short, but only physically. He 
did not look particularly “Wall Street,” 
either. The arms of his heavy gold tur- 
tleneck extended beyond the sleeves of 
his brown sports jacket and almost to 
the mid-point of his palms. His hair 
looked more Philharmonic than finan- 
cial. Nonetheless, he was greeted en- 
thusiastically — by name — by tuxedoed 
captains and waiters, and by some of 
the men around the bar. The hat check 
matron eagerly took charge of his two 
packed brief cases, and was later re- 
warded with a dollar bill. Only the bus- 
boys seemed indifferent to his presence, 
and what do they know from finance? 

As we were dispatching our French 
lamb chops and filet mignon, a $17 
bottle of Charles Heidsieck champagne 
arrived at our table, compliments of a 
trader from William D. Witter, Inc., 
who had seen us come in. Later, a sec- 
ond bottle. William D. Witter was bub- 
bling over with gratitude. Earlier in the 
day, my friend had bought 6,400 shares 
of Syntex through William D. Witter 
at $120 a share. The brokerage com- 
mission more than covered two bottles 
of champagne. And, by dinnertime, my 
friend's $770,000 investment (or “spec- 
ulation,” as he would more accurately 
describe it) had grown by about $30.- 
000. as Syntex closed up five points. 

“It’s interesting you should come up 
to see me today,” my friend said, “be- 
cause these have been the busiest two 
days [November 28 and 29] I’ve had 
since I opened up shop five years ago. 
I was 90 per cent short six weeks ago; 
I've spent the past two days covering 
the last of my short positions." 

Ah, I thought, relieved. We have 
touched bottom at last. 

“This doesn’t mean that we’ve touch- 
ed bottom,” my friend continued, “or 
that I might not change tacks two days 
from now. These days, a ‘major trend’ 
lasts about six weeks, it seems. There 
is still tremendous uncertainty on the 
Street. But at least now everyone knows 
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. .‘I never want to be in the position of picking up the morn- 
ing paper and hoping for bad news,’ says one short-seller...” 



what they’re concerned about. What 
would be a surprise tomorrow? Nega- 
tive news? That wouldn’t be any sur- 
prise. The surprises in this market, if 
any, will be positive.” So, while he 
doesn’t pretend to know which way 
the market is going, my friend thinks 
most of the bad news has been dis- 
counted, and that if any major move 
is in the offing, it will be a move up. 
Then the bottom could drop out. 

“What’s been good to you this year?” 
I asked enviously, slicing into a chop 
as though it were my broker’s. 

“Well, I’ve been in and out of Dis- 
ney and Polaroid and Bowmar [the 
pocket calculator company]. And I 
shorted TelePrompTer from 24 down 
to around 4Vfe. That was an account- 
ing short, which is often the best kind. 
I was convinced TelePrompTer’s ac- 
counting was questionable, and it 
caught up with them. I short less on 
the basis of where I think the market 
is going and more on the convictions I 
may have about a particular company. 
I shorted McCulloch Oil from 24 down 
to 5, because I was convinced they 
were really a land company, not an oil 
company. For a while, I was about 95 
per cent of the short position in the 
stock — I was short 75,000 shares — but 
that didn’t bother me, because I was 
convinced. Eventually, people came 
around to seeing McCulloch as a land 
company, and that their accounting 
should be done accordingly, and down 
it went.” 

I was, I think it is fair to say, with 
the smart money. In fact, in my effort 
to discover whether the market would 
ever touch bottom, and if so, where, I 
spent a whole week with the smart 
money, into the early days of this 
month. Smart money of a particular 
variety, anyway. Not big money — we 
are talking here about millions and 
tens of millions, not hundreds of mil- 
lions or billions. And not the conven- 
tional smart money, which looks for 
stocks that will go up, and buys them. 
Rather, I spent the week with people 
who have a penchant for seeking stocks 
that will go down, and who’ve had con- 
siderable success selling them short. 

Fortunately, from the standpoint of 
cab fare, anyway, there is a very limited 
Humber of sophisticated short-sellers, 
who short not just as a defense against 
a bad market, but as a way to make a 
profit in any market. There is Meyer 
Berman, the broker at Neuberger and 
Berman (no relation), who makes an es- 
timated quarter of a million dollars a 



year shorting and covering stocks for 
his clients. There are hedge fund man- 
agers who run private limited partner- 
ships, like Michael Steinhardt, of Stein- 
hardt, Fine, Berkowitz & Co.; James 
Harpel, of Century Partners; Marc 
Howard, of Howard Associates; Allan 
Rudnick, of A.M.R. Associates; and 
Ronald LaBow of Cerberus Associates. 
There is Peter Vlachos, who runs 
the Dreyfus Leverage Fund, a $300- 
million mutual fund that is permitted 
by its charter to go short up to 1 5 per 
cent of its assets. And there is Robert 
Wilson, a private individual who in- 
vests his own money. 

My friend the hedge fund manager 
may or may not be one of these; he 
said I could keep the second bottle of 
champagne if I didn’t invade his pri- 
vacy. And there may be a few other 
sophisticated, big-time short-sellers who 
are not on this list — but probably not 
many. Partly this is because most pro- 
fessional money managers — at banks, 
insurance companies, and mutual funds 
— are prohibited from selling stocks 
short. Partly, the short-sellers tell me, 
it is because most people are optimis- 
tic, and don’t think of shorting (or if 
they do, consider it somehow “unpa- 
triotic”) . And partly it is because short- 
ing is a very risky business. If you 
buy a stock at $20 a share and it goes 
bust, you have lost your whole invest- 
ment, which is not good. But if you 
short a stock at 20 and it climbs to 
100 before you finally cover, then you 
have lost $80 a share, or four times 
your investment, which is terrible.* 

“Nobody puts his money away for 
retirement in short positions,” explains 
one professional. Another adds: “Just 
about the whole world is working, 
however ineptly, to make things go 
right, and is thus working against you, 
who are betting things will go wrong.” 
And a third: “The worst feeling in the 
world is to be short and losing money 
in an up market, when everyone around 
you is making money.” The life of a 
great short-seller, then, is not all roses. 
Marc Howard, for one, despite his suc- 
cesses in the market, smokes four or five 
packs of cigarettes a day. He alternates 
between Pall Malls (his shorts) and 
the 100-mm Winstons (his longs). An- 
other man I spoke with admitted he 
had a difficult time sleeping at night. 

But Robert Wilson, the private in- 



*But not necessarily impossible. If you 
stay after the article I will give you the 
name of my broker. 



vestor and perhaps the most intellec- 
tual of the big short-sellers, says he 
can’t sleep nights unless he is short. 
That is because Mr. Wilson is also the 
most bearish of the short-sellers. 

I hasten to add that Robert Wilson, 
so far as I could tell, is neither malevo- 
lent nor fundamentally a pessimist. In- 
deed, he is charming. It’s just that, as 
a conscientious analyst and a realist, 
he has come to some disheartening 
conclusions. Though it probably won’t 
be as bad as 1929, he says, this country 
has long been headed for another de- 
pression. And, he thinks, the energy sit- 
uation may well be what triggers it, even 
assuming an end to the oil embargo. 

Wilson has been in .this business 
since 1958, when he began with a 
$15,000 stake. He won’t say just what 
he’s got now, but it’s enough to allow 
him to work, when he likes, in sandals 
and an open collar, and to view the 
Hudson from a comfortable office on 
a high floor. “Unlike the others [who 
sell short],” he says, “I am a slow 
mover. I don’t change positions quick- 
ly, or go from net short to net long 
overnight, the way Mike Steinhardt 
does. I’m not emotionally equipped for 
it. And,” he adds, “I’m sure Steinhardt 
has done better than I have this year.” 

Still, over the years, Wilson has not 
done poorly. As many conventional in- 
vestors will “buy and hold” a stock, 
so will Robert Wilson short a stock 
and stay short in it. (“Kick a dog 
while he’s down,” he counsels. “That 
generally pays.”) He shorted National 
Video at $45 a share and stuck with it 
all the way to Chapter 10 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. So, too. Topper. He stuck 
with Memorex from the 30’s on down 
to around 4. This year his best shorts 
have been the housing stocks, primarily 
U.S. Financial and Kaufman & Broad. 

Wilson says he has had only two 
years, 1963 and 1972, where he made 
money “coming and going,” on both 
the short side and the long side. His 
favorite years, he says, are where the 
market goes up a lot “and I lose, say, 
20 per cent on the short side, but make 
50 per cent on the long side.” 

Unfortunately, he doesn’t see 1974 
shaping up quite that way. “I have 
never been as bearish as I am right 
now,” he told me. Even so, though 
fully hedged, he is not short on bal- 
ance, he says, "because I never want 
to be in the position of picking up the 
morning paper and hoping for bad 
news. I would rather sacrifice profits.” 

(Another of the short-sellers I talked 
with said that 1970 was the first time 
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he had ever been net short, and that 
“it was a very uncomfortable feeling,” 
though this year he has managed to 
get used to it, and his hedge fund is up 
1 1 per cent since the slide started.) 

These are what Wilson calls “the 
classic harbingers of depression”: 

□ An acceleration of inflation. 

□ A steady increase in debt relative 
to equity in the private sector, and rela- 
tive to the tax base in the public sector. 

□ A general increase in greed — 
everybody expecting more out of the 
economy than it can reasonably give. 

□ Currency unrest and rising gold 
prices. 

Also, he says — and, though subjec- 
tive, it has the frightening ring of 
truth — “individuals and countries have 
spells of good and bad luck.” It’s cycli- 
cal, he thinks, and we have been 
sliding toward the bottom of the cycle 
for the last ten years or so. (Of course, 
it may also be argued that we are due 
for a little good luck before long.) 

Though not all the other short-sellers 
I spoke with discounted the possibility 
that the Dow might fall to around 500, 
as Wilson suggested it would, most 
were substantially more bullish, and 
thought there would be at least one 
more rally before any further plunge. 
(How comforting.) 

All Meyer Berman, the broker at 
Neuberger and Berman and, you might 
say, the shortist with the longest reputa- 
tion, would tell me is that he used to 
drive two big cars, but now, because of 
the energy crisis, he is buying a small 
one. Then he muttered something about 
the leadership in this country, and 
about the Arabs, and he asked to be 
excused from my research. Though he 
wouldn’t elaborate, his eyebrows 
seemed to place considerable signifi- 
cance on that statement about the two 
big cars and the one little one. What he 
seemed to be saying was that the en- 
ergy crisis, though it will cause dislo- 
cations, will not bankrupt the auto in- 
dustry, or other industries. There might 
even be some unexpected auto demand, 
albeit for the smaller, less profitable 
cars, from people who feel their present 
cars, though in perfectly good shape, 
guzzle too much gas. 

That may seem to be a lot to read 
into Meyer Berman’s eyebrows, but 
people who know him suggest that this 
must be, more or less, what he meant. 
Apparently, this astute negative thinker 
has become rather bullish on the mar- 
ket. He is said to have covered n\ost of 
his short positions by the time the mar- 
ket first hit 820, a couple of weeks 
ago, and is quoted by one friend as 
saying that, with the proper leadership, 
we could solve the energy problem in 
two years and have the greatest bull 
market in history. 







Levitz-A Buy at Last? 

Sooner or later, if a stock goes 
low enough, it should become a 
good buy. No? But some people 
are never satisfied. Take McDon- 
ald’s, which we can let you have 
around $49 and change, down from 
77 earlier this year. Want some? 
“1 wouldn’t touch it,” said one of 
the pros I spoke with. “It’s still 
selling around 40 times earnings. 

I don’t think God is worth 40 
times earnings. There are just too 
many uncertainties in the world.” 

All right, then — what about Lev- 
itz Furniture, languishing around 
$4 a share, down from a high of 
60, and selling at a mere five times 
earnings? Want some of that ? “I 
got a lot of pleasure out of that 
one,” says a short-seller. “First 1 
made 250 per cent buying it long 
as it went up; then 1 shorted it 
on the way down.” 

Yes, but is it a buy now? “No,” 
says another of the shortists, who 
remains short Levitz to this day. 
So many people have gotten burned 
in that stock this year, he reasons, 
that it will go lower before the end 
of the year when people sell to 
establish tax losses. Institutional 
money managers like to get rid of 
their mistakes before their annual 
reports are made up, so they too 
will sell. Housing starts — which 
eventually mean furniture sales — 
are declining. And about the only 
incentive he can see for people to 
buy Levitz, he says, is that “it’s 
cheap. But institutions don’t buy 
that way.” 

This man also made money in 
Levitz on the way up. He decided 
to short it, he says, when an analyst 
showed him two unlabeled photo- 
graphs of furniture showrooms 
and asked him to tell which one 
was Levitz and which was the 
competition. “I couldn’t tell, so 1 
sold the stock short. But please 
don’t quote me by name on this,” 
he says, “because Ralph [Levitz] 
and I are friends, and he doesn’t 
know I’m short the stock.” 

With friends like these. . . . 

— A.T. 



Similarly, Peter Vlachos, president of 
the Dreyfus Leverage Fund, was $8.5- 
million short at the end of September 
in issues like Curtiss-Wright (134,800 
shares) and Itek (43,800 shares). By 
the beginning of December, he had cov- 
ered all but $600,000 of his short posi- 
tion. “I don’t think capitalism is going 
to do a somersault,” says this son of a 
Greek merchant. “When all the brok- 
ers start calling about going short — it’s 
over. And that’s beginning to happen 
now.” 

Marc Howard has also covered his 
short position. And Ronald LaBow 
says he covered everything “50 points 
ago,” when the Dow was in the high 
800 ’s. But James Harpel, of Century 
Partners, has retained some of his short 
position. Allan Rudnick’s A.M.R. Asso- 
ciates remained 20 per cent short, and 
40 per cent in treasury bills, at the be- 
ginning of December. (“I see late 1973 
and early 74 as a major bottoming 
period. We haven’t bottomed yet,” he 
says.) And Steinhardt, Fine, Berkowitz 
& Co., the largest of the private hedge 
funds, was said to be half out of the 
market at the beginning of December, 
in risk-free interest-bearing debt instru- 
ments, while the remaining half of their 
assets was more short than long. “S.F.B. 
went another $1 million short when the 
Dow climbed twenty-odd points the 
other day,” I was told by someone who 
should know. “But if the market goes 
down substantially, say to around 780, 
I think they would be entirely covered. 
What you have to understand is how 
fast that group operates. They can be in 
and out of 10,000 shares of Kresge in 
fifteen minutes. So it’s hard to say what 
their position will be a week or two 
from now.” 

So where will the market bottom? I 
could tell you what my broker thinks, 
but you paid good money for this mag- 
azine. I will tell you, instead, a secret. 
I know when the market will bottom, 
as sooner or later it must. I have been 
watching the market for years now, and 
I know. Talk about shorts — I have se- 
lected some terrific shorts over the 
years, and would be a rich man today 
if only I had had the guts to actually 
short them. (Or at least the brains not 
to buy them long.) 

The market will touch bottom and 
begin its bounce back on the day I 
finally throw in the towel, sell all my 
goddamned stocks, and buy my house 
on the Cape. And when, specifically, 
will that be? Ask your real estate brok- 
er: it will be the day that the “endless” 
appreciation of real estate values finally 
peaks, and begins its long, slow decline. 

In the meantime, I recommend to 
you the ultimate hedge against inflation 
and depression, better by far than land 
or gold. Canned peaches. ■■ 
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The Inevitability 
Of Scoop Jackson 

By Richard Reeves 



“ . . Forget Kennedy, Mondale, and Muskie. Watch Scoop Jack- 
son, The Consistent Man: enemy of Russia, friend of Boeing, Israel, 
and the workingman, dull small-town boy, hero of the N orthwest...” 



Sen. Henry Jackson (D-Wash.) has 
suddenly emerged as the most powerful 
Democrat in the country. 

—JOSEPH KRAFT, The Washington Post 

Sen. Henry Jackson of Washington is 
filling the role Churchill pursued in the 
prewar days. . . . 

—EDITORIAL, The Detroit News 

If required to take a wild guess and 
identify the most likely next President 
of the United States we would incline 
right now to pick Senator Jackson. 

—JOSEPH C. HARSCH, 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Scoop Jackson would be just about a 
sure thing in 1976 if he didn’t have to 
run. He is the Institutional Candidate 
for President; he could be the candi- 
date of the Congress, big labor, the mil- 
itary-industrial complex, Protestant mo- 
rality, Jewish money, and Rotary Clubs. 
He might even end up as the candidate 
of Allard Lowenstein and other anti- 
war Democrats who were cursing him 
only a year ago. 

These are the sunshine days for the 
most powerful Democrat. Lowenstein, 
who considered moving to Seattle to 
run against Jackson in 1970 to protest 
the senator’s enthusiasm for Vietnam, 
sent a nice note the other day saying 
he was just another admirer and sug- 
gesting they get together to talk about 
much older times. Leaders of the fash- 
ionably liberal Committee for a More 
Effective Congress are warning anti- 
war intellectuals that they’d better join 
Jackson before he beats them. Even 
Paul O’Dwyer, who said two years ago 
that no “true Democrat” could vote for 
Jackson, says now that the war is over 
and he has an open mind. Power, thy 
magic spell is everywhere. 

Even on the other side of the na- 
tional aisle: a former Republican state 
chairman in the West says his people 



will support Jackson if his party nom- 
inates “a liberal like Nelson Rockefel- 
ler.” Across the continent, Republicans 
close to Rockefeller are saying privately 
that they’ll organize “Republicans for 
Jackson” if the G.O.P. nominates Ron- 
ald Reagan. 

There seems to be an inevitability 
about Henry M. Jackson these days. 
Forget Edward Kennedy and the poli- 
tics of self-destruction; forget Walter 
Mondale, the new hero of the in-crowd; 
forget Edmund Muskie, and get rid of 
Richard Nixon. Forget the Gallup polls 
that show Jackson is the choice of only 
6 per cent of American Democrats. 
Keep Gerald Ford, Hubert Humphrey, 
and George Wallace in the back of 
your mind. But watch Scoop Jackson, 
The Consistent Man: enemy of Russia, 
friend of Boeing, Israel, and the work- 
ingman, dull small-town boy, hero of 
the Northwest, great senator, and . . . 
and the rest we will find out in 1976. 

A foolish consistency is the hobgob- 
lin of little minds, adored by little 
statesmen. . . . 

—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

The Argus, a weekly newspaper in 
Seattle, posed the Jackson dilemma in 
an editorial a couple of years ago: “We 
don’t know whether to applaud Jack- 
son’s consistency or condemn his stub- 
bornness.” Neither do I, although I will 
say it’s extraordinary that a man could 
studiously collect information and ideas 
for 32 years and find that it all con- 
firmed what he originally believed. 

“A stubborn people,” he says of his 
Norwegian forebears. “They don’t care 
whether other people think they’re 
right.” 

He was consistent even in what the 
Vietnam generation considered his in- 
consistency. “A flaming liberal on do- 



mestic questions,” a magazine re- 
ported, “Jackson, unlike most Senate 
liberals, is one of the staunchest advo- 
cates of continuing military buildup.” 
That may sound like last week’s criti- 
cism of Jackson, but that report was 
actually filed in 1962 — before we ever 
heard of Da Nang. 

Political fashion has rarely touched 
Henry Jackson — neither, incidentally, 
has fashion itself; he wears black wing- 
tips, and when he periodically loses 
weight, he bunches up his oversized 
pants in the back. When other liberals 
became environmentalists, he remained 
what he had always been, a conserva- 
tionist. He was, in fact, in the 1960’s, 
the country’s leading conservationist, 
toiling hard and effectively to preserve 
endangered forests, rivers, and species 
for future generations of production 
and recreation. He was the author and 
prime mover in 1967 and 1968 of the 
National Environmental Protection Act, 
establishing, for the first time, national 
conservation goals and requiring “en- 
vironmental impact” statements for all 
federal projects. In 1969, after using 
his clout as chairman of the Senate In- 
terior Committee to push through North 
Cascades and Redwood national parks 
on the West Coast, he became the first 
and only politician to win the Sierra 
Club’s John Muir Award. 

But within a year he seemed to be 
on the other side, attacking “environ- 
mental extremists,” fighting for a su- 
personic transport, and struggling in 
frustration as the new legions of ecol- 
ogy used N.E.P.A. to file the “environ- 
mental impact” suits that blocked the 
Alaskan oil pipeline for four years. En- 
vironment for environment’s sake is be- 
yond his functional mind. As he read 
The Washington Post column by column 
one morning in 1971, he read these 
words by Nicholas von Hoffman: 



Capitol gains: 61-year-old Henry M. Jackson has become the most powerful Democrat around today. If the men who run 
the country were picking Presidents now, they might have to choose Scoop. His problem will come when he has to run. 



“...It’s extraordinary that a man could collect ideas for 32 years 
and find that it all confirmed what he originally believed . . .” 



“Sludge, crud, grinch, gunk, funk, blue 
algae, black air, oil slicks, and general 
industrial barf have found an advocate 
and defender in Senator Jackson.” 

Make ye no truce with Adam-zad — 
the Bear that walks like a Man! 

— RUDYARD KIPLING 

“I regard the Soviet Union,” Jackson 
has said, “as an opportunistic hotel 
burglar who walks down the corridors 
trying all the door handles to see which 
door is open.” 

Then Scoop Jackson appointed him- 
self America’s house detective. 

The senator traces his obsession with 
the Russians to December, 1945, when 
he was a 33-year-old congressman vis- 
iting Norway for the first time. He got 
pneumonia — he almost died — and spent 
ten days recuperating in Oslo. At that 
time, the Norwegians were trying dip- 
lomatically but a little desperately to 
get rid of a couple of thousand Russian 
troops that had fought the Germans 
in northern Norway. “They had a hell 
of a time getting the Russians out and 
I started thinking,” Jackson remembers 
now. Like hotel burglars the Russians 
hung around Norway for almost a year, 
jiggling doorknobs. 

By 1951, he, like everybody else , was 
a Cold Warrior — others have changed 
in 22 years and Jackson is routinely 
called “The Last Cold Warrior” — and 
he sounded like this: “When it comes 
to dealing with Russian leaders, atomic 
explosions often speak louder than 
words.” 

In 1965, when he was calling for 
bombing of North Vietnam, mining of 
Haiphong Harbor and “Inchon-type” 
amphibious invasion of the north, there 
was no doubt in Jackson’s mind about 
who the enemy really was: “If we 
don’t stop Russia in Southeast Asia, we 
might as well sign a quitclaim deal to 
the rest of Asia and grant Soviet entry 
into the United States.” 

“I love the Russian people, but . . 
is a standard Jackson beginning — then 
he retraces Russian imperialism to 
Potsdam, to Catherine the Great, back 
through history. For twenty years he 
has been the boy who cried Bear! — and 
he has often been right. In the early 
fifties, he warned and warned that 
Russia was no longer a cart-and-sleigh 
society — then came their H-bomb and 
Sputnik. In the late fifties it was the 
missile gap — he blew that one and 
blames lousy C.I.A. information. In the 
early sixties he warned John Kennedy 
that the Russians would violate nu- 



clear testing moratoriums — boom! they 
did. And in 1970, he warned that the 
Russians were secretly arming the Arabs 
and a Middle East war was coming. 

“Our government took the Russians 
at face value in the Mideast in 1970,” 
he told the Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Council of Greater Philadelphia 
on October 22. “I don’t want that to 
happen again. . . . The last salt agree- 
ment was a disaster for us. There is no 
detente — it’s a direct subsidy from us 
to them so they can bully people around 
all over the world. . . . We need a ras- 
cal-proof agreement because we’re deal- 
ing with rascals.” 

Jackson voted with the Senate ma- 
jority in approving the salt i strategic 
arms “freeze” treaty, but only after forc- 
ing through an amendment mandating 
an American position of “rough numeri- 
cal equality” in future (and permanent) 
treaties with the Soviets — the salt i 
treaty allows the Russians about an 
8-to-5 advantage in missiles, although 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
and others have argued that . U.S. 
multiple warhead systems neutralize 
any numerical gap. The numbers argu- 
ment is too much for most laymen — 
and it may mean that there will never 
be a salt ii — but what is startlingly 
clear is that one senator had enough 
power to exert control over White 
House diplomatic and military preroga- 
tives. Now, Jackson is doing it again 
with the “Jackson amendment” which 
would deny trade credits and most-fa- 
vored-nation status to the Soviet Union 
unless it relaxes its immigration laws, 
including allowing Jews to migrate free- 
ly to Israel. Opponents of the amend- 
ment, like Kissinger, are arguing that 
we have no right to interfere with the 
internal affairs of Russia or any other 
country, but Jackson, the perennial 
pragmatist, seems to be demolishing 
opposition with moral arguments. 

“I’m not a Russian-hater, I’m a real- 
ist,” Jackson said during a two-hour in- 
terview about what has become his Ho- 
ratioic stand against the Soviet Union. 
“My plea is that the American people 
understand that we are dealing with to- 
talitarianism, with tyranny. . . . The 
seventies will be an era of confrontation 
and negotiation, but on a more sophisti- 
cated level than in the past. . . . The 
Russians aren’t as crude as they used to 
be, gobbling up Eastern Europe. 
They’re interested in primacy now. . . . 
The situation has changed, the Soviets 
are not in an inferior position anymore 
— and look at the risks they were will- 
ing to take in Cuba in 1962, when we 



still had a 7-to-l advantage in strategic 
arms. . . . They can take greater risks 
now — and they will. . . . This is a time 
of great danger. They may miscalculate. 
How will they interpret Watergate? . . . 
My point isn’t that there’s going to be a 
nuclear war . . . but the level of risk- 
taking will keep going up.” 

Jackson is not the primitive anti- 
communist often caricatured, but he is 
religiously anti-Russian. He rarely dis- 
cusses the Chinese — he was an early 
advocate of diplomatic recognition of 
Communist China, in 1969 — except to 
speculate that there is a 50-50 chance 
of a Russian-Chinese war. I am con- 
vinced he would welcome that war be- 
cause it would weaken Russia. 

Yale: Jackson is either a stupid, dan- 
gerous man or a clever demagogue. 

Harvard: The frightening thing is 
that he’s not a tool of the military-in- 
dustrial complex. He really believes that 
stuff. 

—dialogue between two 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS INSTRUCTORS 

“I can’t conceive of any American 
President using nuclear weapons except 
in retaliation or self-defense,” Jackson 
told me when I asked whether, as Pres- 
ident, he would think or do the un- 
thinkable. But, until he became a seri- 
ous Presidential possibility himself, he 
certainly talked about it. 

In 1967, he was asked about a war 
with China over Vietnam and an- 
swered: “I think the probability is we 
will not use nuclear weapons. But 
one should not rule out the use of 
nuclear weapons.” 

In 1968, when the Pueblo was seized 
by the North Koreans, he said: “If they 
really make an all-out effort in Korea, 
I’m afraid we will be getting into the 
use of nuclear weapons.” 

Jackson on weapons is both impres- 
sive and disturbing. He has effectively 
championed every instrument of de- 
struction from the nuclear submarine 
to the A.B.M., and part of his power is 
that other members of Congress are a 
little afraid to vote against his certainty 
and sheaves of classified documents. 
What if he’s right? 

The only biography of Jackson is en- 
titled A Certain Democrat, written in 
1971 by William W. Prochnau and 
Richard W. Larsen. Among other things, 
the book points out that Jackson takes 
his certainty seriously: 

“As a young congressman ... he 
made countless inspection trips through- 
out the country to the supersensitive, 
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hidden installations that stored Ameri- 
ca’s first, primitive atomic weapons. His 
curiosity often astounded the military 
brass. . . . Jackson, in his systematic 
way, actually walked down the rows of 
weapons and counted the big grim- 
gray, potbellied bombs.” 

Scoop Jackson, “The Senator From 
Boeing,” is not interested in bombers 
simply because they are made in the 
state of Washington. There is a lot of 
myth in the Boeing connection; Jackson 
is a weapons counter whether or not the 
damn things are made by Boeing, Lock- 
heed, or Republic. That is not to say 
that Jackson — and his Washington col- 
league, Senator Warren Magnuson — 
don’t do their best for Boeing. They do, 
and for good reason: at one time, as 
many as 100,000 Washingtonians have 
been employed by Boeing. When Mag- 
nuson, Jackson, and Richard Nixon 
failed in their 1971 congressional fight 
for continued financing for the Boeing 
supersonic transport (S.S.T.), the un- 
employment rate in the Seattle area 
reached 13.2 per cent. A couple of 
other numbers: in 1965, 80 per cent 
of Boeing contracts were military; in 
1971, the figure was down to 30 per 
cent. In fact, Connecticut, with about 
the same population, gets three times 
as much money from Department of 
Defense contracts as Washington gets. 

No, Jackson believes what he said in 



1971: “The true test of a man is where 
he stands on national defense.” 

Who is this Henry Jackson from 
6,000 miles away — more Jewish than 
the Jews, more Zionist than the Zion- 
ists? 

—JAMIL BAROODY, SAUDI ARABIAN 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

Henry Martin Jackson is a Presby- 
terian who was baptized a Lutheran — 
the “Martin” i§ for Martin Luther — 
and changed churches 50 years ago be- 
cause his mother thought the local 
Lutheran minister was too dictatorial, 
too much like a Catholic priest. Since 
World War II, he has been one of 
Israel’s firmest and most devoted sup- 
porters, taking a secular advocate role 
that could be filled only by a non-Jew. 

The press-release version is that 
Jackson’s concern for international 
Jewry began with a visit to Buchen- 
wald as a congressman three days 
after the liberation of the death camp 
in 1945. Possibly more important is 
the fact that he simply grew up in the 
Nordic tradition of social justice; one 
of his earliest memories of his mother 
is the uncharacteristic anger she showed 
when some kids yelled “Kike” at a Jew- 
ish junkman. 

Now he cherishes and romanticizes 
— and Jackson is anything but a roman- 



tic — his attachment to the Jewish state. 
When Abba Eban was named Israeli 
ambassador to the United States, he 
called on Jackson and was told, “Don’t 
worry, we small countries have to stick 
together.” 

“Small, Senator? The United States?” 

“No, I meant Norway and Israel.” 

Whatever its origins, Jackson’s Jew- 
ish connection is obviously sincere, a 
political plus, and a personal joy. 

Politically, American Jews are an in- 
tegral part of the financial foundation 
of the Democratic Party — which is why 
potential Democratic candidates for 
President beglh their pilgrimages to 
Manhattan and Beverly Hills three 
years before an election. Jackson came 
to East 80th Street last month to help 
raise some elegant money for the Co- 
alition for a Democratic Majority — a 
centrist group formed this year to pre- 
vent a reincarnation of George McGov- 
ern — at the townhouse of Meshulam 
Riklis, chairman of Rapid-American. 
“There’s more than enough money in 
these rooms . . Jackson said to the 
black-tie and silk crowd, “to get the 
coalition off to a real beginning.” In 
fact, there was enough to get a Presi- 
dential campaign off to a beginning 
and a middle, as Riklis, a 1972 Jackson 
(and, later, Nixon) contributor, wel- 
comed the senator by saying, "You 
know my home is your home.” 




Room 137 of the Old Senate Office Building is a comfortable and prestigious suite where Senator Jackson and his 81-man-and-woman 
staff exercise the prerogatives of Scoop’s many committee and subcommittee chairmanships. 
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“...Jackson was close once before. In 1960 he had good reason to 
believe that he would be John F. Kennedy’s vice president . . .” 



Personally, Jackson is turned on by 
Jews. He acts differently in front of 
Jewish audiences — a little excited, more 
animated, his voice rising, arms wav- 
ing, hands clasped over his head like 
a fighter, grinning, bouncing. With a 
yarmulke placed squarely on top of his 
head like a beanie, and with his over- 
sized head, short arms, and stumpy 
body, he looks like a hand puppet. 

That is not your stock Jackson; he 
usually is and does drone, an accept- 
able, slightly out-of-focus speaker, no 
more. There is also something in his 
Jewish manners that suggests conde- 
scension, as if these people were some- 
how exotic to a self-described “small- 
town boy.” He uses lines like, "The 
Israelis have guts and brains ... we 
gentiles just don’t have a chance.” 
When Paul Delaney of The New York 
Times reported last year that there were 
no minority group members on Jack- 
son’s Senate staff, the senator sent the 
reporter a staff list with the Jewish 
names underlined. 

The Jewish connection may also be 
part of the bridge-building between 
Jackson, the stubborn hawk, and the 
Vietnam doves. The Harvard instructor 
quoted above, who is Jewish, put it this 
way: “A lot of us felt a lot different 
about war when it was Israel; then 
a guy like Jackson doesn’t look so bad, 
not bad at all — it’s interesting to watch 
the conflict in so many young Jews.” 

You’re my kind of people! I don’t 
have to be briefed about what plain, 
ordinary Americans are thinking about. 

SENATOR JACKSON TO THE HUDSON 
COUNTY IN.J.] REGULAR DEMOCRATS 

Robert Low, the former New York 
City councilman, once shared a small 
house in Georgetown with Henry Jack- 
son when they were both bachelors in 
the 1950’s. So, Low was in charge of 
putting together Jackson delegate slates 
in New York before the 1972 Demo- 
cratic National Convention . . . and it 
was tough. He couldn’t get a slate bal- 
anced along McGovern Commission 
minority-women guidelines in Ulster 
County, because, as his man in Ulster 
said, “How can we get women? What 
respectable woman's husband is going 
to let her go down to Miami alone?” 

Those are Jackson people. Scoop, 
and everybody does call him that, is 
plain people — at least for a major 
politician. The first time I met him 
was in a Jacksonville hotel lobby 
early in the 1972 campaign, and he 
suddenly said, “Wait for me, huh, fel- 



las? I want to get a paper.” Wait for 
me! It may not seem like a big deal, 
but most of the big-timers I’ve covered 
have people to get their papers, carry 
their coats, and rub their backs — full- 
grown men fought to put Robert Ken- 
nedy’s shirt on and slip in his cufflinks. 
I was almost convinced that Bobby 
didn’t know how to work a doorknob. 

Being ordinary and finding the mid- 
dle, of course, is not a guaranteed strat- 
egy to win the White House. Jackson 
kind of tried that in 1972. His cam- 
paign stuck so close to The Real Ma- 
jority by Richard Scammon and Ben 
J. Wattenberg that reporters wanted to 
write that he was the first book ever 
to run for President. Wattenberg will be 
back in the 1976 Jackson campaign — 
it’s not clear who is using whom — and 
it will be a New Deal/Keep America 
Strong campaign. 

The candidate is an Elk, Eagle, 
Mason, and American Legionnaire. In 
1972, he spoke in Appleton, Wisconsin, 
telling a joint meeting of the local Lions 
and Kiwanis clubs: “Now this is what 
I call true integration. . . . This is basic 
America.” If it weren’t for his pro- 
labor bias he could be The Reader’s 
Digest’s candidate for President. 

“Jackson would complete the New 
Deal,” said Thomas Kahn, one of his 
former speechwriters who is now assis- 
tant to A.F.L.-C.I.O. President George 
Meany. “His agenda would be national 
health insurance, mandatory full em- 
ployment with the federal government 
providing jobs or using the federal bud- 
get to create employment, general ex- 
pansion of the public sector, and na- 
tional economic planning — stronger fed- 
eral intervention in the economy.” 

Kahn was right on target, I con- 
firmed later with Jackson. Then I 
wanted to know whether or not a Presi- 
dent Jackson would try to move the 
United States toward a corporate/labor 
state on the Japanese model. “I’m not 
suggesting we copy the Japanese,” 
Jackson answered, “but we can learn 
from them. There has to be a better 
working relationship between Ameri- 
can labor and management. ... I would 
hold regular, scheduled meetings with 
labor, business, and academia . . . un- 
less we get them working together 
we’re just not going to generate the 
revenues we need to reach the quality 
of life we want.” 

If any American politician has the 
capability of acting as the Grand Ar- 
biter of business and labor, it is Henry 
Jackson. He is labor’s man and has a 
visceral appeal to business types who 



see him as “solid.” He sometimes seems 
to be on both sides, especially on the 
days when he tells businessmen his 
father was a small contractor, and 
unions that his father was secretary of 
Plasterers and Cement Masons Local 
190. His father, a Norwegian immi- 
grant whose name was originally Peter 
Gresseth, was on both sides, at different 
times. And, Jackson remembers vaguely, 
his father and the family stayed inside 
the house on November 5, 1916, the 
day of “The Everett Massacre.” 

On that Sunday afternoon, when 
Scoop Jackson was three years old, a 
boatload of 250 singing International 
Workers of the World were landing on 
the waterfront down the hill when gun- 
fire broke out between the Wobblies 
and hundreds of merchants, millowners, 
strikebreakers, and assorted employees. 
At least a dozen men were killed. “That 
didn’t effect us — or me,” Jackson says. 
“My father was very middle-of-the-road.” 

The men here care for nothing except 
grim, hard work. 

—THE DIARY OF REV. LOUIS TUCKER, 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON, 1909. 

“Everett was a church town, a reform 
town, and a wage earners’ town. It was 
an American Federation of Labor town, 
among the most highly unionized in the 
country,” wrote Norman H. Clark in 
Mill Town, a social history of the town 
30 miles north of Seattle. 

The town — today it has 60,000 peo- 
ple living in American sprawl Over the 
harbor — was going to be “The Pitts- 
burgh of the West,” financed and de- 
veloped by John D. Rockefeller and 
James Hill of the the Great Northern 
Railroad. It never happened, of course: 
Rockefeller pulled out because of de- 
pressions and phony reports on silver 
and iron in the mountains; Hill decided 
to make Seattle the western terminus of 
his line; there were strikes and violence 
in the bloody, asthmatic shingle mills. 
The prettiest home in town, then and 
now, was the Butler place, a white Co- 
lonial house overlooking the Sound. It 
was owned by William Butler, a cruel 
Dickensian banker who ran the town 
and was the brother of Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, the president of Columbia 
University and a big-time Republican 
thinker. The Butler home is now owned 
by Henry M. Jackson. 

“Symbolism?” he said to me. “There 
is no symbolism. My wife picked it by 
herself — we paid $62,000. She had 
never been to Everett before. I certainly 
never had any (Continued on page 59) 
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I love to sing. 

And I love to drink Scotch. 

Most people would rather hear 
me drink Scotch. 

BY GEORGE BURNS 



W HEN THEY ASKED ME tO write this 
article, they said to be sure and 
mention Teacher's Scotch, but not to 
drag it in, make it sound natural. Well, I 
just mentioned it, and that sounded 
natural. It sounded so natural I’ll 
mention it again— Teacher’s Scotch. 

I'm a great writer. If I had a beard, 
I’d be another Hemingway. 

They told me they wanted a fresh 
approach. Well, to write fresh you have 
to think fresh, and to think fresh you 
have to be fresh. I haven't been fresh 
January 20th will be 31 years. I’m not 
going to tell you my age, but I’ve 
reached that point in life where I catch 
cold if I smoke a cigar without a holder 
on it. 

But don’t worry, I’ll never give up 
singing. In fact, I started singing the day 
I was bom. I remember the doctor kept 
slapping me, but I wouldn't stop until I 
finished two choruses of “Wait Till The 
Sun Shines, NellieT And when I started 
the verse to “Honeysuckle Rose,” he put 
me in the incubator and turned off the 
heat. It’s a good thing I was smoking a 
cigar or I’d have froze to death. 

I never did like that doctor. He 
wouldn’t put Teacher’s Scotch in my 
botde. — See how naturally I mentioned 
that without dragging it in. I’m a great 
writer even without a beard. 

But I’ve found out that a little drink 
now and then helps my singing. It 
loosens my vocal chords. Sometimes 
my vocal chords get so loose that when- 
ever I hit a low note I step on them. 
And when I step on them, I hit a high 
note. I lead a very nervous life. In the 
morning I get up a baritone, and when I 
go to bed I’m a soprano. 

As you’re reading this some of it 



may be funny, and then again some of 
it won’t. So just read the funny stuff and 
skip the rest of it. But if the rest of it 
turns out to be the funny stuff, and the 
funny stuff turns out to be the rest of it, 
if I were you, I’d skip the funny stuff, 
too. 

That last paragraph has so much 
rhythm you could almost dance to it. 
Well, I'll have another little sip of 
Teacher’s Scotch, then back to the old 
typewriter.— How about that?— another 
natural mention. If I keep writing like 
this, I’ll win the Pulitizer Prize. 

Now that I’ve started writing, it 
makes me mad after all these years to 
discover that something I’ve never done 
is what I do best. There may be hun- 
dreds of things I’ve never done that I’m 
great at. Tomorrow I’ll take a crack at 
painting. I’ll get a brush and some paint, 
and lie on my back and paint my bath- 




room ceiling. I may even make my own 
paint. 

And if that works out, I’ll paint the 
Mona Lisa. But in my version shell 
have a reason to smile, because III 
have her holding a glass of Teacher’s 
Scotch in her hand.— Another natural 
mention— and in oil, yet. 

You know, there’s an old saying, 
which I just made up: “Don’t do some- 
thing that you can’t do, and then do it? 
As soon as I get Mona out of the way, 
I’m going into a new project. Ill take up 
ballet dancing. 

No, I better forget that. If I get up 
on my toes, I might step on my vocal 
chords again. I better stick to writing. 

I find that writing is just like singing. 
But it’s kind of hard to end an article 
with a yodeling finish. But you’ve got to 
have an ending, so here goes; I’m going 
to make this ending so subtle that you 
won’t even notice I’m being natural. 

Two men were standing at a bar. 
One was drinking Teacher’s Scotch with 
his left hand, and the other was drink- 
ing Teacher’s Scotch with his right 
hand. So I said to the one who was 
drinking Teacher’s with his left hand, 
“Why do you drink Teacher’s with your 
left hand?” He said, “I always drink 
Teacher’s with my left hand? 

Then I said to the fellow who was 
drinking Teacher’s with his right hand, 
“Why do you drink Teacher’s with your 
right hand?” He said, “Because if I didn’t 
drink Teacher’s with my right hand, 
you’d keep mistaking me for that fellow 
who drinks Teacher’s with his left hand? 

Well, that’s the article, and I’m glad 
I wrote it. It’s opened a whole new 
career for me. It turns out I write as 



good as I sing. 

86 Proof Scotch Whisky Blended end Boltied in Scotland by Wm. Teacher A Sons. Ltd* Schielfelin A Co.. N.Y.. Importers. 
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. . Henry Jackson has effectively championed every instrument 
of destruction from the nuclear submarine to the A. B. M ” 



(Continued from page 54) animosity 
toward Butler.” 

So much for triumphant drama in the 
life of Henry fackson. He was a Boy 
Scout, a newsboy who won an award 
for delivering 74,880 Everett Daily 
Heralds without a customer complaint; 
and in the third grade at Longfellow 
School he told the teacher, Mrs. Doot- 
son, that when he grew up he would 
be President of the United States. His 
sister nicknamed him “Scoop” because 
he looked like a newsboy of that name 
in the comic pages of The Herald. 

Mainly, he grew up without pain as 
the son of hard-working Norwegian im- 
migrants — his father was from Oslo 
and his mother from the village of 
Bodo, north of the Arctic Circle. He 
learned, he says, the Nordic code of 
“rugged individualism and a social con- 
science.” He also learned thrift — he 
takes two free mini-bottles of Scotch 
when he flies first class and sticks them 
in his pocket — and he learned to func- 
tion without emotion. “We are people 
who can say ‘no’ without a big scene,” 
he says, and his evaluation of other 
men makes it clear that he considers 
emotion a sign of weakness. 

Working his way through college, 
Jackson finally graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Washington Law School in the 
top third of his class — a seemingly fair 
ranking of his intellect. He works hard 
and is a quick study; he usually knows 
what he has to know, maybe not too 
much more. Work, in fact, seems to be 
his only drive. He didn’t marry until he 
was 49 years old — “I was too busy” — 
and then he interrupted his Hawaiian 
honeymoon to attend naval briefings at 
Pearl Harbor on “the increasing Com- 
munist submarine threat in the Pacific.” 

After law school, he worked for 
a while in the Everett welfare office, 
joined a small law firm, and at the age 
of 26 was elected Snohomish County 
prosecutor. They still talk fondly out 
there about “Soda Pop” Jackson, a 
name he earned by energetically push- 
ing every bottle of liquor and pinball 
machine out of the dry county. He 
moved on to Washington, D.C., in 
1940, a 28-year-old congressman, and 
he lived in small apartments cluttered 
with newspapers and reports for 21 
years before he found time to marry 
Helen Hardin, a pretty 28-year-old sec- 
retary. They have two children, Anna 
Marie and Peter. 

Does all work and no play make 
Scoop a dull boy? A friend of his 
asked me, “Are you really going to 
spend three weeks with Scoop?” 



Nothing astonishes men so much as 
common sense and plain dealing. 

—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

Henry Jackson made his first move 
into Washington State politics in 1936 
when he and his friend, John Salter, a 
clever Irishman and seminary dropout 
who was Jackson’s alter ego and right 
arm for 28 years, spent their lunch 
hours at the relief office scheming to 
make their mark. What they decided 
to do was issue a press release — they 
stated that they had been elected lead- 
ers of an Everett chapter of the Roose- 
velt First Voters’ League. A small story 
appeared and the established Everett 
Young Democratic organization became 
concerned about the “growing” new 
group. There were merger talks, and 
Jackson and Salter — the only members 
of their “league” — were named presi- 
dent and secretary of the Y.D.’s. 

That was the beginning. Now the 
debate about Scoop Jackson in his 
home state sometimes seems to center 
on whether he can walk across the 
Snohomish River — it is assumed he can 
walk across Puget Sound because that’s 
salt water and it’s more buoyant. In 
1970, Jackson won a vicious Demo- 
cratic primary with 87 per cent of 
the vote, then won the general elec- 
tion with a phenomenal 84 per cent. 
“The well runs dry for us when Scoop 
runs,” said Mort Frayn, a former Re- 
publican state chairman and speaker 
of the Washington House of Repre- 
sentatives. “No one wants to run 
against him and he gets most of the 
Republican money. The fact is that he’s 
the personification of a straight guy.” 

The 1970 primary seemed tough be- 
cause antiwar people were out to get 
Jackson — Eugene McCarthy came into 
Seattle to campaign against him — and 
Washington does have a radical politi- 
cal history. His primary opponent, 
Carl Maxey, whose young supporters 
carried pentagon pimp signs at Jack- 
son rallies, went this far: “Every time 
I see Jackson in that television com- 
mercial, walking in the woods with 
his child, I see the trees and I’m re- 
’ minded of the coffins they are sending 
our children home in from Vietnam.” 

Jackson grimly told friends, "I’m not 
going to beat Maxey, I’m going to bury 
him.” Scoop can be a very tough or 
a very nasty politician, depending on 
your perspective. A pretty cheap shot 
helped him get to the Senate in 1952 
when he was in a tough race against a 
conservative Republican incumbent, 
Harry Cain, and exploited a defense 



vote where Cain had voted the same as 
Senator Glenn Taylor, the Idaho Demo- 
crat who was Henry Wallace’s running 
mate on the 1948 Progressive Party 
national ticket. “Cain can talk from 
now until doomsday,” Jackson said, 
“but he cannot escape the fact that he 
and the left-wing senator from Idaho 
were the only two senators who voted 
against a 70-group Air' Force.” 

Grace under pressure is not Jack- 
son’s strong point. Despite his stoicism, 
he can flash a wicked knife when he’s 
pushed, as he did again and again in 
his 1972 Presidential campaign. That 
dark streak, hidden deep behind the 
easy grin, may yet be his undoing. 

But he’s not under pressure anymore 
at home. The folks see him as a straight 
talker, an honest man, and a guy who 
delivers for them — Hanford nuclear 
power complex. North Cascades Na- 
tional Park, Fort Lawton Park, irriga- 
tion projects, and now, the proposed 
home base for Trident submarines in 
Bangor. 

One Washingtonian, District Court 
Judge Philip Sheridan, told me he had 
a good three-word description of Jack- 
son that I might want to use. 

What’s that? 

“The Ideal Man!” 

Phil Sheridan is an old friend of 
Scoop’s — they were in the Snohomish 
County prosecutor’s office together — 
but you’d be surprised how many other 
less-committed people at home said 
roughly the same thing. Some of them, 
without knowing it, are in Jackson’s 
file, a compilation of everyone he meets, 
with thousands of entries like this: 
“kubota, Takeshi (Dear Tak) . . . 
1817 55th So. Seattle (PA 2-6868) . . . 
Kubota Gardening Co., 9727 Renton 
Ave., So . . . Wife: Kiyo . . . On Christ- 
mas Card list . . . 1963 (fund-raising) 
dinner — 1 ticket purchased . . . helped: 
1-11-64 — luncheon for Helen; 4-15-65 
— Arranged dinner meeting of Jackson 
Street Community Council and gave 
gift to Anna Marie.” 

Henry M. (Scoop) Jackson was rated 
as the “ most effective ” senator ... in 
a survey of Senate legislative assistants 
released yesterday. The telephone sur- 
vey was taken by the Ralph Nader- 
backed Capitol Hill News Service. . . 

— The Washington Post, Oct. 27, 1973 

Twenty-one years before the Senate 
staffers named him the most effective 
senator. Liberty Magazine had rated 
him one of the ten outstanding mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
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“. . . Grace under pressure is not Jackson’s strong point. That dark 
streak, hidden behind the easy grin, may be his undoing . . 



on the basis of his “independence and 
leadership.” It has been a very dis- 
tinguished 32-year career for Jackson; 
whatever happens from now on, he 
will be remembered as one of great men 
in the history of the U.S. Congress: 

□ Independence — He was one of the 
first congressmen to vote against fund- 
ing the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and once refused appoint- 
ment as its chairman; he played a 
small but significant role in the de- 
struction of Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
deftly cross-examining the senator and 
his aides almost into incoherence and 
becoming something like a television 
star of the early fifties; he practically 
invented Admiral Hyman Rickover, 
forcing the Navy to promote him three 
times, and played a key role in the 
development of the nuclear submarine 
fleet which is now the heart of Ameri- 
ca’s national defense. 

□ Leadership — He became Congress’s 
leading authority — the man other sen- 
ators looked to before they voted — 
on national defense, atomic energy, 
and the energy crisis in general; he 
is a voice always taken seriously on 
foreign policy; he wrote the nation’s 



first comprehensive environmental pro- 
tection laws; he has been probably the 
most effective advocate of the Ameri- 
can Indian in Congress, writing the 
Indian Education Act and the Alaska 
Native Claims Act. 

These days the waves part when 
Jackson walks through the Capitol. He 
is chairman of the Interior Committee, 
dealing daily with the energy crisis; 
chairman of the Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee, looking into the 
causes of the energy crisis, the Soviet 
wheat deal, Mafia infiltration of the 
financial world, wiretapping and bug- 
ging; and a ranking member of the 
Armed Services Committee and the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

With his committee prerogatives, 
Jackson commands one of the largest 
staffs on Capitol Hill — 81 men and 
women he can juggle to his interests of 
the moment. His chief defense staffer, 
for instance, Dorothy Fosdick, a stereo- 
typed hardliner and daughter of theo- 
logian Harry Emerson Fosdick, is offi- 
cially listed as a member of the Investi- 
gations Subcommittee. That unit, not 
incidentally, is a political goldmine that 
can get Jackson, as it got Joe McCarthy, 



national headlines any day he chooses 
— and as his ambitions have flowered, 
Jackson has used it more and more 
recklessly. It was that subcommittee 
that allowed a professional criminal to 
publicly accuse Elliott Roosevelt of plot- 
ting the assassination of the prime 
minister of the Bahamas — if there’s 
proof of that charge, no one outside 
the committee knows about it. 

Jackson was into brainpicking be- 
fore the Kennedys and pretty regu- 
larly calls on outside experts like 
economist Walter Heller and a small 
army of Soviet scholars, particularly 
British students of Russia, men like 
Robert Conquest, author of The Great 
Terror. He thinks “we just don’t have 
the same kind of American expertise 
anymore, since people like Chip Bohlen 
have moved on.” And, as always, he 
flashes his secrecy classification, talking 
ab^out ‘iTop Secret” documents, sources 
high in the Nixon Administration, and 
people with “covers” in Europe. Just 
about the only people he turns to for 
advice on any subject, for judgment, 
are Rickover and John Salter, a public 
affairs consultant whose most impres- 
sive client is — who else? Boeing. 




Can Jackson score? In a friendly softball game in 1954, Scoop Jackson (at bat ) got a base hit (J. F. K. was catcher, Mike 
Mansfield umpired). Six years later, J. F. K. picked off Jackson in a not-so-friendly contest for the vice-presidency. 
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By His Words Perhaps 
We Shall Know Him 

If a publisher decides to put together The Wit and Wisdom of Henry 
Martin Jackson, it’s going to be a small book. There isn’t much wit — his per- 
sonal humor peak is a deadpan imitation of a Russian ambassador saying, 
“Ah, yes, Jackson! A veddy dendjerous man!” The wisdom won’t take up 
many pages because, whatever you think of it, it hasn’t basically changed in 
30 years. 

Jackson’s public rhetoric sometimes seems confined to 100 interchangeable 
sentences and a couple of Kennedyesque echoed He used most of them in a 
well-received speech on October 19 before 1,000 delegates to the constitution- 
al convention of the A.F.L.-C.I.O. in Bal Harbour, Florida. To dramatize Jack- 
son’s public identity problems, his friend A.F.L.-C.I.O. President George 
Meany introduced him as “an outstanding member of the U.S. Senate ... the 
Honorable Henry L. Jackson.” 

The speech included these thoughts: 

“It seems to me that there are several ideas that most of us in this room 
have consistently stood for that came under noisy attack in the last few years. 
People said these ideas were old-fashioned, that they were out of step with 
the new times. But events have proved us right. . . . We told them so. 

“It wasn’t so long ago that some of our ‘mod’ friends were telling us to stop 
worrying about the grubby, materialistic things like jobs and putting meat on 
the table. The real issue, they said, is the danger of this affluent society. . . . 
Well, we said simply, that was nonsense. The number one issue is that jobs 
are going down, prices are going up, and people are getting hurt. 

“Last year my party, the Democratic Party, the party of the people, 
didn’t understand that . . . and were off chasing rainbows. 

“In my judgment, the negotiations essential to a genuine detente, to 
work for real peace . . . must be based on a strong American position and 
the determination to drive a hard bargain for peace and for human rights, 
because we don’t want just a commercial detente. We want a human detente. 
It’s no trick to lessen tensions between East and West on terms acceptable 
to the East alone. 

“I had hoped that we had learned a lessoh from last year’s great grain 
deal. You remember, that was the bargain in which the Russians got the 
wheat and we have got the chaff, and we are still getting the chaff. . . . Last 
week at the same time that the Soviet transports were flying around-the- 
clock airlifts of weapons to the Arabs, the Administration sponsored a 
meeting in Washington between the American gas and oil companies and the 
Soviet Government to deliver natural gas from Siberia. . . . What a deal. What 
a deal to get the United States to finance it, to have it all set up so that we 
will have more of the kind of Arab treatment where they can cut you off 
when they want to. 

“We will be moving toward a real detente when I find that the Soviet 
Union will be willing to disarm, to cut back on their strategic arms. They 
now have 1,600 missiles; we have a thousand. They are shooting for 62 
strategic submarines to our 41 ... let them cut back as we cut back, say 
from 1,600 to 900 land-based missiles, and from 62 to 41 or to 35 submarines 
and use that money to help their beleaguered economy. 

“The United States, as I have predicted, is now confronted with install- 
ment number one of blackmail by that tinhorn Colonel Quadaffi from Libya. 
They have announced a 10 per cent cutoff of oil from the Arab world. . . . 
We are not going to be blackmailed by the Arabs or anyone else. . . . The 
United States has huge coal reserves ... we will be able to convert coal to 
natural gas, to petroleum, to convert oil shale from the largest reserves in the 
world ... we can convert and utilize geothermal steam and in the far-out 
areas, solar energy and iission. We can provide America with a self-suffi- 
ciency that will get this country moving again. 

“This is a great country and we can do whatever we need to do. . . . The 
Democratic Party is either the party of the workingman or it has no future. 
. . . Let the others whine about Big Labor and the labor bosses. I want to 
see more of you, not less of you, in the center of the Democratic Party where 
the decisions are to be made. ... I think we can do better.” — R.R. 



“I am the liberal; other people have 
lost their way,” is a favorite Jackson 
line. Obviously the words “liberal” and 
“conservative” mean all things to all 
men these days — the fairest way to judge 
where a senator actually stands these 
days is Congressional Quarterly’s com- 
pilation of how he voted on issues of 
concern to the “Conservative Coalition” 
of Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats and on issues actively supported 
by President Nixon. 

In 1972, on 152 Conservative Coali- 
tion roll calls, Jackson voted with the 
coalition 38 per cent of the time and 
against 37 per cent. Teddy Kennedy 
voted with them 4 per cent of the time; 
Hubert Humphrey, 5 per cent; Jacob 
Javits, 20 per cent, and James Buckley, 
82 per cent. 

On Nixon votes in 1972, Jackson 
voted with the President on 61 per 
cent of 46 roll calls, compared with 22 
per cent for Kennedy, 24 for Hum- 
phrey, 43 for Javits, 74 for Buckley, 
and 59 for Barry Goldwater. 

“ They say Scubadoo could go all the 
way in ’76” 

“Boy, if they knew what we know!” 
—DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO REPORTERS 
WHO COVERED JACKSON IN 1972 

A few years ago, Christian Science 
Monitor columnist Roscoe Drummond 
privately polled the 100 members of 
the U.S. Senate about who of their 
number was most qualified to be Presi- 
dent. The overwhelming choice: Henry 
M. Jackson. 

There is nb doubt that Jackson is 
that qualified. There is little doubt that 
he would be a strong, effective Presi- 
dent, partly because he is a man who 
knows what he believes in and is will- 
ing to fight for it. That’s a rare qual- 
ity among members of Congress who 
concentrate their energies, minds, and 
souls trying to divine what the folks 
back home want them to do. 

If all that’s true, then what could 
reporters know about Scoop Jackson? 
They know they don’t like him — what's 
more, they know that most of the Secret 
Service nien assigned to protect his 
body in 1972 also came to dislike him. 
Jackson, they found, was petty, testy, 
and a little mean; he couldn’t take the 
pressure. 

“Whenever Scoop has been under 
pressure, the threatening kind, when 
he’s on unfamiliar ground, he’s gone 
for the cheap shot,” said a man who 
has known him for twenty years in 
both Washingtons. “Go back to that 
stuff about Harry Cain being a left- 
winger.” 

In 1972, running for President, Jack- 
son was on very unfamiliar ground 
and that campaign was a necklace of 
cheap shots: 
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“. . . Part of his power is that other congressmen are afraid to vote 
against his certainty and sheaves of classified papers . . 



□ The Amendment — It was the year 
of busing and Jackson outdid them all 
in the smelly Florida primary by in- 
troducing an amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution that said: “No person 
shall be denied ... the right to have 
his or her children attend their neigh- 
borhood public school.” We haven’t 
heard about that statesmenlike gem 
since the primaries. 

□ His children — Whenever it was 
suggested that The Amendment had 
racial undertones and overtones — or 
even when it wasn’t suggested — Jack- 
son repeated and repeated that he was 
the only Democratic candidate with his 
children in a public school with black 
teachers and a black principal. True, 
but it wasn’t exactly a ghetto school — 
it’s a 70 per cent white school in an 
all-white Washington, D.C., neighbor- 
hood and is considered just about the 
District’s best school. 

□ Other men’s children — Scammon 
and Wattenberg’s The Real Majority 
pointed out that the American elector- 
ate is un-black, un-poor, and un-young. 
Jackson was at least un-young. Per- 
haps he won older votes by going to 
colleges and gratuitously saying things 
like: “I’m not going to tell you that I 
think you’re the best student generation 
we have ever produced, because I don’t 
think you are.” His feelings seemed to 
go deeper than that; he liked to slap 
kids down. In Florida, a young man 
asked him a serious and pertinent ques- 
tion about the proposed Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal, but, in asking it, the youth 
identified Jackson as “chairman of the 
Interior Commission.” Jackson an- 
swered by ripping into anyone dumb 
enough not to know it’s the “Interior 
Committee.” 

□ His religion — In Florida, a very 
Protestant state, Jackson would find a 
half-dozen ways to mention his Presby- 
terianism or Masonry in most speeches, 
including the fact that John Kennedy 
picked him as Democratic National 
Committee chairman because a Catho- 
lic candidate needed a Protestant chair- 
man. “That’s ridiculous,” said Brian 
Corcoran, his press secretary. “He 
doesn’t say that because his audiences 
are Protestant. It’s really the only funny 
story he knows.” 

□ The three A’s — It was a Republi- 
can senator, Hugh Scott, who first 
said George McGovern was for “am- 
nesty, acid, and abortion.” But it was 
Jackson, campaigning in the Midwest, 
who propagated and popularized that 
remark, and did his part in destroying 
the Democratic candidate. Now he says 



he was only trying to warn the party that 
the Republicans would raise the cry if 
McGovern was nominated. 

Jackson was also the only Demo- 
cratic candidate who flatly refused — 
and still refuses — to release a listing of 
the campaign contributions he received 
before new federal disclosure laws took 
effect on April 7, 1972. Most of his 
money — which almost certainly totaled 
between $1 million and $2 million — 
was raised through committees in the 
two Washingtons, neither of which had 
local disclosure laws at that time. 

The two facts that have come out 
are negative: Gulf Oil Corp. has 

pleaded guilty to illegally contributing 
$10,000 to Jackson, a contribution the 
senator says he did not know about; 
a minor Boeing executive was caught 
writing $299.63 in company checks to 
pay for Jackson advertising in Wiscon- 
sin, and the senator put that down to 
“youthful over-enthusiasm.” 

There has never been a hint of scan- 
dal in Jackson’s 35 years in public life; 
quite the opposite: in Washington State 
even Republican opponents have called 
him Mr. Clean. He says that he won’t 
release the ’72 list because it would be 
embarrassing to others, contributors 
who are Nixon appointees and who 
publicly supported other candidates. 

In fact, since 1952, he has donated 
his speaking and writing honorariums 
($18,000 in 1971) to a scholarship 
fund for needy Everett students — and 
those donations were secret until the 
1972 laws forced Jackson to make his 
charity public. Any questioning of his 
personal integrity is one of the few 
things that bring temper to Jackson’s 
Nordic surface. When McGovern at- 
tacked him for the Boeing $299.63, 
Jackson, who rarely says “damn” or 
“hell,” began shouting, “That prick!” 

Obscenity is not his thing, but Jack- 
son is a plain, tough talker. Listening 
to speech after speech, I was struck 
with the repetition of blunt phrasing. 
He sounded like a twangy Jimmy Cag- 
ney as he pinballed around the country 
last month, urging the Israelis on: 
“We’ll wait until they beat the hell out 
of the Arabs.”. . . “Push the Arabs into 
the canal.”. . . “We’re not going to get 
down on our knees.” 

“I just don’t want to be mush,” Jack- 
son told me. “I don’t like mushy peo- 
ple.” In an interview with his biog- 
raphers, Prochnau and Larsen, which 
was not used in their book, the senator 
said he was physically sickened when 
he saw a matador killing a bull in 
Juarez, Mexico. Then the subject 



switched to Vietnam and the writers 
pushed Jackson into talking about his 
trips to battle zones, about death he 
had seen and parts of arms and legs 
scattered around artillery hits. 

“Did you become sickened at the 
sight of that?” 

“No.” 

“Why did the bull’s death sicken you 
and not the soldiers’?” 

“Because killing the bull was not 
necessary,” Jackson said after a pause. 

He has never killed anyone. His 
press-release biographies state that he 
enlisted as an Army buck private in 
World War II but was ordered back 
to Congress 90 days later by President 
Roosevelt. True enough, but he en- 
listed in September of 1943, almost two 
years after Pearl Harbor — and after the 
fact that a healthy, 31 -year-old bachelor 
was still a civilian had become a politi- 
cal issue in Washington State. 

If the men who run America sat down 
to pick the next President, they might 
very well settle on Scoop Jackson. He 
appeals to other men of power — Rich- 
ard Nixon, remember, offered him two 
Cabinet positions in 1969; first, secretary 
of defense, then state. 

But that’s not how it works, thank 
God or James Madison. Scoop has to 
run, and the certain Democrat may be 
uncertain again. In 1976, he may have 
to deal with the pressure of Wallace, 
who offers the real thing to redneck 
Democrats, with Humphrey, a rival 
with labor and Jews — and then, per- 
haps, with Ford, another Reader’s Di- 
gest guy. 

Jackson was close once before. In 
1960, he had good reason — including 
a public endorsement by Robert Ken- 
nedy — to believe that he would be John 
F. Kennedy’s vice president. But, in the 
closing hours of the 1960 Democratic 
convention, he was rejected. Then he 
was coldly ignored during the thousand 
Kennedy days by the brothers he had 
considered among his closest friends. 

“That was a terrible hurt for Scoop,” 
a friend said. “The Kennedys just 
cut him off. He was different after 
that. The bitterness and inflexibility in 
1972 may go back to that — I think it 
does.” 

So much of Jackson does seem to go 
back to 1960, as if the last thirteen 
years never happened. Last spring, an- 
other friend, Chicago’s Mayor Richard 
Daley, introduced him by saying: “With 
God’s help, Scoop Jackson will lead 
this nation in 1960!” 

Just a slip — I think. m 
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The Female Jocks Go 
To Washington 

By Catherine Breslin 

. .What it all comes down to is that women have been the decor- 
ative niggers of amateur athletics. Now they want an equal deal . . .” 



Jock coaching sessions usually take 
place in locker rooms fragrant with lin- 
iment, sweat, and blasphemy. But one 
particular session last May transpired 
under a 36-square-foot relief map of 
Alaska in the New Senate Office Build- 
ing, where Suzy Chaffee, retired Olym- 
pic skier, and Donna de Varona, retired 
Olympic swimmer, sat with crossed 
legs on a blue leather couch listening 
to Senator Mike Gravel. 

“The worst situation we’re going to 
get on this bill is tomorrow when the 
Amateur Athletic Union man testifies,” 
Gravel was telling them. “He’s playing 
cleanup — the bases are loaded and he 
comes to bat. So that’s when you girls 
are going to come in with your solu- 
tions, after tomorrow. That will be the 
crunch.” 

Suzy said okay, they were ready for 
it. 

“You’ve got to help with the coagula- 
tion of the session,” he continued. “The 
most crucial part of your lobbying is 
going to take place between now and 
when the bill comes out of committee. 
Find out when the markup session is 
going to be, and stay on top of it. We 
haven’t even begun the battle — we'll be 
seeing a lot of each other.” 

“Excuse me, but who are these indi- 
viduals ?” asked a bewildered old man 
who happened to be sitting nearby — 
Boris Stanfield, Mike Gravel’s old pro- 
fessor of Russian economics from Co- 
lumbia University. Boris thought he 
knew a few things about revolution; he 
was a man who had broken bread with 
Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin, but now he 
was confronting the jock revolution, 
and it had the chimerical form of two 
beautiful 26-year-old blondes joking 
around with a U.S. senator. 

Gravel explained that “about a year 
ago Suzy brought me an idea for a 
national sports foundation that would 
provide the center of a national effort, 
both government and private. So we’ve 
been drafting legislation.” 



Incredulity from Boris: “You mean 
these are legislators?” 

“Oh, yeah. They’re part of the con- 
spiracy pushing to get the bill passed, 
agents in their own right. They’re here 
lobbying and also testifying in behalf 
of this legislation.” 

Boris wanted to know if they were 
the youngest lobbyists. 

“Well, they’re some of the cutest.” 
“When you say lobbying, you mean 
they’re trying to sell you?” 

“Oh no, I’ve already been captured,” 
grinned Gravel. "I’m the unwitting stud 
duck tool of it all — I’ve been had a 
long time ago. All we’re trying to do 
now is keep it going.” 

The chronic mess of American ama- 
teur athletics had finally prompted 
some attempts at remedies — four dif- 
erent remedies, in as many Senate bills. 
In an odd coupling indeed, Alaska’s 
Mike Gravel, the 43-year-old left-wing 
maverick, and South Carolina’s Strom 
Thurmond, the 72-year-old granddaddy 
of the Dixiecrats, were proposing cre- 
ation of a National Sports Development 
Foundation to provide up to $50 mil- 
lion of seed money for amateur sports 
on all levels. Senator Marlow Cook 
of Kentucky wanted a sports com- 
mission to set the rules for all U.S. 
participation in international competi- 
tions. Senator James Pearson of Kansas, 
an ex-football jock, wanted a board to 
control the existing amateur sports or- 
ganizations and to settle once and for 
all the financial warring of the A.A.U., 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, et al. And John Tunney, the 
39-year-old California senator who says 
the closest he came to being a jock was 
being Gene Tunney ’s son, wanted a na- 
tional commission to study and override 
the present U.S. Olympic Committee. 

It was the U.S. Olympic Committee 
that orchestrated the American debacle 
at Munich in 1972, where swimmer 
Rick DeMont was stripped of his gold 



medal for using an asthma drug, and two 
100-meter American sprinters set a new 
Olympic record by failing to show up 
for their race, because of what one 
U.S.O.C. official called “a series of un- 
fortunate misunderstandings.” Other 
branches of the jock Establishment have 
since revealed fresh evidence of their 
general talent for bungled bureaucracy. 
When the U.S. State Department spon- 
sored a series of swimming and diving 
exhibitions in China last May, the 
A.A.U. ordered its swimmers not to 
compete, and tried to suspend those 
who did. Incidents like these would 
exile a football coach to girls’ volley- 
ball. but the fusty jock Establishment 
is not prone to self-reform. And so 
Congress, with one ear tuned to the 
disgruntled fans of the nation, finally 
decided to reform the jocks. 

The senators were sitting through 
three days of testimony by various in- 
terested parties, but the real horse- 
trades were happening in the back of- 
fices and halls. In his coaching session 
with Suzy and Donna, Mike Gravel al- 
ready looked ahead to the House: 
“When you girls pass the Senate you’re 
only halfway. But you’ve picked up a 
lot of experience. You’ve become pros 
at this; you don’t have to reinvent the 
wheel. Plus you’ve got a little inertia 
going for you over there.” 

The problem was how the four Sen- 
ate bills would be boiled down to one. 
Gravel and Pearson felt the Tunney 
bill should die, on the ground that the 
mere proposing of it had already worked 
wonders on the Olympic Committee, 
but Tunney had other ideas. 

“Tunney ’s guys are talking about 
shooting their bill through first, because 
it’s non-controversial,” said Donna. She 
was worried that its passage might kill 
the more basic bills. 

Damn right, Gravel agreed. “Every- 
body will think we’ve solved all our 
problems by a stroke-down in the Olym- 
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“...Suzy had perceived that most athletes— even the coddled foot- 
ball jocks— were being screwed by the sports Establishment...” 



pic area. The problem is we can’t sus- 
tain a substantial effort on these bills — 
it’s getting awfully expensive for all 
of us.” Gravel pointed out that "what 
makes the thing pass is if each guy gets 
a piece of his bill. If I get Marlow and 
you get Pearson to go with us on this, 
Tunney would cave. Both of these guys 
are stronger personality-wise than Tun- 
ney — Cook is tough, and Pearson’s just 
as tough.” 

Suzy said she wished Gravel would 
talk directly to Tunney on this. Gravel 
asked who had lobbied Tunney so far. 
Suzy said, well, she and Donna had 
just come from his office: "We briefed 
him on what to say about the bills on 
the Today show and gave him ques- 
tions to ask tomorrow at the hearings.” 
(Tunney was chairing the Commerce 
Committee hearings on the bill.) 

“Okay, so what you want to do after 
the hearings tomorrow is to get an ap- 
pointment to see him again, and just 
square his little head on what you 
want,” said Gravel. “He can be had, and 
you girls can get him. It’s just a question 
of how badly you want your bill.” 

The women laughed, and Donna said, 
“But I’ve never compromised before.” 

“Welcome to politics,” said Gravel. 

“I wouldn’t even do an advertise- 
ment for Pepsi-Cola. I won’t sell my- 
self that much,” said Donna. 

“I’m not sending you down to 42nd 
Street,” said the senator. “I’m just ask- 
ing you to get the bill, that's all.” 

In case you hadn’t noticed, this is 
the year of the female jock. The an- 
tennae of the women’s movement have 
picked up on the fact that the country 
pours a billion dollars' worth of public 
funds into amateur sports every year, 
and women get about a 2 per cent 
crumb of that. The fight, so far, has fo- 
cused on girls who want to play Little 
League baseball or run in high school 
boys’ track meets. On the pro ball side, 
the $100,000 tournaments of the wo- 
men’s golf and tennis circuits are finally 
being reported along with summer 
football camps, and the dismember- 
ment of Bobby Riggs was the jock 
story of the decade. 

Enter Suzy Chaffee and Donna de 
Varona, who moved the jock revolu- 
tion into power politics. 

The pair arrived in Washington by 
classic ex-jock routes. When Suzy re- 
tired from alpine ski racing after the ’68 
Olympics she decided she wanted to 
make a million dollars and marry an- 
other. She started as an underpaid Ford 
model in New York. You may remem- 
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ber her eating yogurt on TV, or hold- 
ing a glass of whiskey in magazines. (A 
background photo showed her skiing 
hell-bent down an Aspen mountain; 
Suzy says it should have been shot 
closer up, but the photographer broke 
his leg playing touch football with her 
the day before.) 

For a while Suzy wore the succulent 
clothes and met the succulent men and 
flew off to Yucatan weekends in some 
guy’s Sabreliner jet. Where she was 
once considered a dumb jock, she was 
now considered a dumb model. Eventu- 
ally she threw herself into causes in- 
stead, and became the president and 
co-founder of the World Sports Foun- 
dation, a modest little outfit on Lexing- 
ton Avenue whose aim is to revolution- 
ize world sports. 

Donna de Varona retired from swim- 
ming after she won her two gold med- 
als in ’64. She started her free-lance 
sportscasting career covering men’s and 
women’s swimming meets for ABC’s 
Wide World of Sports before she was 
out of high school. Now she makes 
$750 and up for weekend events, but 
rarely earns more than $12,000 a year 
because there are a lot of things she’d 
rather do than work. Both she and Suzy 
mutter about taking up acting, or going 
to law school and running for Con- 
gress themselves. 

You can call them idealistic crack- 
pots, but the fact is these two rather 
dizzy young women have become the 
leading proponents, outside Congress, 
of a sports bill so far-reaching in its 
impact that it has been distinguished 
by Wisconsin speed skater Philip 
Krumm, the current president of the 
Olympic Committee, as “the most dan- 
gerous piece of legislation ever put for- 
ward for passage in the history of our 
country.” These kids may be dizzy, but 
they’re doing something right. 

To understand the muscle of the fe- 
male jocks, you need to understand their 
gripes about discrimination and neglect. 
In researching this article I was aston- 
ished to discover just how legitimate 
those gripes are. In the Massachusetts 
town where I was raised, girls were ex- 
pected to be as athletic as boys. We took 
lessons in horseback riding, swimming, 
tennis, skiing, skating, and golf; we 
played in tournaments, rode in shows, 
and raced. My father also taught me to 
shoot, fish, and pitch a decent baseball. 
I thought that was how all little girls 
grew up. 

But I now concede that a more typi- 
cal kid was women’s movement rhe- 
torician Letty Pogrebin, who complains 



that all she ever did was skip rope and 
play a little stickball. Letty says her 
biggest regret in life is that she is an 
untrained body, and her eight-year-old 
twin daughters are being raised with a 
passion for carpentry and baseball. 
Those kids will never understand the 
recent Glamour magazine editorial en- 
titled, “He exercises to feel good, you 
exercise to look good.” 

Somehow Suzy Chaffee and Donna 
de Varona grew up with the idea that 
they wanted to race. Their considerable 
handicaps along the way included the 
people who taught them their skills: 
just ask them about coaches. 

Suzy’s mother was a hyperactive 
blond athlete who would have skied 
as an alternate on the 1940 U.S. wo- 
men’s Olympic team had Hitler not 
arranged otherwise. She taught Suzy 
to ski at the age of three, and the two 
of them had a fine old time commuting 
to ski races around New England until 
the demands of first grade intervened. 

Suzy’s first coach in Rutland, Ver- 
mont, told her she was a pretty little 
girl but she’d never make it racing; 
she didn’t care enough, she wasn’t 
throwing up before races like her older 
brothers Rick and Kim. At the Univer- 
sity of Denver the ski coach was con- 
vinced that racing was bad for the ova- 
ries. He wouldn’t let Suzy travel with 
the team because he claimed she couldn’t 
pass the N.C.A.A. physical (because 
she didn't have a penis, Suzy explains), 
so she commuted 50 miles to train with 
the University of Colorado coach. In 
1967, when she wiped out in a spec- 
tacular crash and dislocated her hip in 
the World Series of Ski Racing at Vail, 
she was already so far ahead in points 
that she finished the season as the top- 
ranking U.S. skier, male or female. 

The next year she went to Grenoble 
as captain of the U.S. women’s Olym- 
pic ski team — a 21 -year-old Olympic 
virgin, imagine that, she marvels. The 
team made a sensation in their skin- 
tight silver racing suits designed by 
Doug Burden, a New York friend of 
Suzy’s, but since the American coaches 
understood very little of the technology 
of ski waxing, Suzy made her big 
downhill race entirely in low gear, 
finishing twenty-eighth. She retired from 
competition and, a week later, retired 
her virginity to a European ski coach. 

Swimmer Donna de Varona was 
urged into competitive diving at the 
age of eight by her ex-football jock 
father, but she “hated it, just fought it.” 
Two years later she decided she wanted 
to race instead, and to be a champion. 



Revolutionaries: Suzy Chaffee (left) and Donna de V arona seen in close-up 
and with “coach" Senator Mike Gravel (inset) as they lobbied for a national sports bill. 
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“...Washington is a sexist mecca; goggling 
and fanny-patting are standard there . . .” 



The coach said she was too small and 
too old and her father said he couldn’t 
afford this thing. Donna entered a num- 
ber of meets anyway, and started win- 
ning. Within a year she was racing 
almost as well as her coach’s daughter. 
Suddenly there was a lot of confusion 
about practice times, and when it was 
time for the nationals in Redding, Cali- 
fornia, there was no room for her in 
the coach’s car. Her father felt she 
ought to go anyway, so he put the 
twelve-year-old kid on the bus alone. 

The next year she switched coaches, 
but her ex-coach’s daughter was still 
competing in the same meets. The 
parents hounded Donna by phone, cor- 
nered her at the pool, stole her vita- 
mins, threatened to charge her with 
using pep pills if she won. Her new 
coach tried to protect her but couldn’t 
do much, and her father thought if she 
was in the game she had to deal with 
it. Donna says one reason she’s fight- 
ing for the sports bill is to give kids 
some recourse against this kind of per- 
secution. 

Despite it, or maybe because of it, 
Donna, at age thirteen, broke the world 
record for the 400-meter individual med- 
ley in the process of beating that guy’s 
daughter. She somehow still found 
time to act in school plays, run for 
school office, and “there wasn’t a pop- 
ular boy” she didn’t date. Every morn- 
ing after swimming practice she dried 
and set her blond hair before school. 
That sort of stuff made her the darling 
of the press, the all-American bubble- 
gum kid featured on the covers of Life 
and Sports Illustrated. At one time or 
another she held the record in every 
style except the breaststroke. What mat- 
tered was the hunger: even in her daily 
practice laps, “I had to win. I used 
to beat everybody. I was afraid to lose.” 

What it all comes down to is that 
women have been the decorative nig- 
gers of American amateur athletics. 
Now they are saying they want a deal 
equal with the men’s, an apparently 
reasonable idea that comes across like 
thundering Albigensian heresy to the 
bulk of the vast jock Establishment. 
This shapes up as a knockdown fight, 
but it will be waged by ladies who are 
also champions — women whose need 
to win is like an acid, etching patterns 
in their gut. That need is the extra bag- 
gage that Suzy Chaffee and Donna de 
Varona carry to Washington along 
with their Adidas bags and fur-trimmed 
suedes. 

In some ways their work is tougher 



because the Washington in which they 
operate is a sexist mecca; goggling and 
fanny-patting are standard. On the 
other hand, there are also political ad- 
vantages in the look of sappy wonder- 
ment that tends to greet Suzy’s most 
pedestrian remarks. 

One thing Suzy and Donna learned 
in their jock careers was how to ex- 
tract yardage from stuff like that. Suzy 
claims that two of the world’s five 
leading billionaires have tried to get 
into her pants; she has also dated a 
French prince, an English lord, and 
the Knicks’ Bill Bradley. (Suzy likes 
brainy men who maintain a good bod.) 
Congressman John Brademas once flew 
to Chicago to take Donna out to din- 
ner, and she’s been often enough to 
P. J. Clarke’s with ABC sports lumi- 
naries like Howard Cosell and Frank 
Gifford that she sometimes gets instant 
seating herself. 

Suzy and Donna met in 1968, when 
both were working on Operation 
Champ, a program to stimulate sports 
interest among ghetto kids. At the 
time there was no love between them, 
since Donna felt Suzy was using the 
kids to further her glamour-girl career. 

But Suzy was already tiring of the 
mannequin stuff. In ’71 she did the 
Paris collections — the modeling Olym- 
pics — then took a vacation trip to 
Greece and decided the Olympic Games 
should be restored to their original 
condition. Even while she was collect- 
ing her share of sexist grievances as a 
female racer, Suzy had perceived the 
larger truth that most American ath- 
letes— even the coddled football jocks 
— were being screwed by the sports 
Establishment. Amateur sports in par- 
ticular were run like medieval fiefdoms 
by aging bureaucrats with graying crew 
cuts — “worse than the Mafia,” Suzy de- 
clared. 

It seemed this was an idea big 
enough to absorb her drive. When she 
looked around for someone to help, her 
mother suggested Jack Kelly, the ex-row- 
ing champion, who was talking along 
the same lines, although he also served 
on the A.A.U. and U.S.O.C. boards. 

Suzy called Philadelphia and intro- 
duced herself. For a while she and 
Kelly dated and went jogging together, 
but nothing came of it except the 
World Sports Foundation. Suzy says 
she had to have a man in there for 
leverage; co-founder Jack was nice 
enough to elect her president and he’s 
been very helpful in other ways, al- 
though he mainly goes to all the par- 
ties while Suzy does the work. 
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The avowed purpose of their W.S.F. 
is to mobilize jock power to protect 
the rights of individual athletes, start- 
ing with reform of the antediluvian 
Olympic eligibility rules. Suzy launched 
her assault at the 72 Games in Sap- 
poro and Munich, declaring a one-lady 
war against 84-year-old Olympic czar 
Avery Brundage. A score-bored press 
started calling her a jock Joan of Arc. 
Over dinner in Munich one night, Jack 
Kelly’s sister Grace listened awhile 
and said as a Joe Average spectator 
she thought Suzy came across more 
like Jane Fonda. 

The most tangible effect of Suzy’s in- 
ternational maraudings was her co-op- 
tion onto the U.S. Olympic Committee’s 
board of directors, one of three women 
among 57 men. (The others are diver 
Micki King and ex-skater Tenley Al- 
bright.) 

Meanwhile Donna de Varona was 
working her duff off at Munich as a 
commentator for the swimming events, 
the lone female of the ABC-TV team. 
When Suzy Chaffee called long dis- 
tance and spent two and a half hours 
trying to recruit her for the W.S.F. 
cause, Donna wondered what the hell 
Suzy was promoting for herself now. 

She was not alone in her suspi- 
cions. Men in particular find it hard 
to take Suzy entirely seriously as a 
revolutionary. The five-foot-nine tow- 
head still looks and moves like a 
Ford model, playing sex-bomb in those 
fantastic clothes. (As Jack Kelly’s date 
at one Main Line party, for instance, 
Suzy made her entrance wrapped in a 
wolfskin rug, and dropped it to reveal 
a slink of black jersey you could count 
her goosebumps through.) 

But it’s not just how she looks; it’s 
how she talks. Suzy tends to run on 
about negativist stages and positive in- 
puts, and taking the ego out of things. 
She goes around tapping two inches 
below her navel and saying the gut’s 
where it’s all at. Skier Charlie Gibson 
recalls one U.S.O.C. meeting where the 
Catholic Youth Organization was bat- 
tling the National Jewish Welfare 
Board for a seat on the board of di- 
rectors, and Suzy got up and said 
wouldn’t it be beautiful if the Catho- 
lics, Jews, and Protestants could all 
get it together and represent each other? 
That’s the sort of speech that makes 
Charlie say, “Jesus, what a scatter- 
brained approach.’’ 

On the other hand, New York Times 
sportswriter William Wallace, a W.S.F. 
board member, considers Suzy not just 
bright, but brilliant. Stratton Mountain 
executive Frank Snyder, who is about 
as radical as Popsicle Industries, thinks 
Suzy has pretty good judgment and a 
lots of guts. Snyder feels most of the 
men who write her off as harebrained 
don’t understand what she is doing be- 
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cause nobody else has done it. 

Donna de Varona came around to 
that view too, after she moved to New 
York last January and got involved 
with Suzy in projects of the W.S.F. 
because she wanted to do something 
to help the kids. Donna is chroni- 
cally broke but donated her person and 
her time; better-heeled jocks like Mu- 
hammad Ali, Arthur Ashe, and Bill 
Bradley settled for lending their moral 
support. (Suzy makes about $20,000 
a year, mainly from Hart skis and Char- 
lie perfume endorsements, and has 
spent about $12,000 of it on the mav- 
erick foundation.) 

This spring Suzy and Donna com- 
muted to Washington twice a month to 
ride herd on the four pending sports 
bills. Donna had run into John Tunney 
in January on a flight to California. 
Somewhere over Kansas she promised 
to help with his Olympics bill, but 
warned him she had other fish to fry. 
On her next trip to Washington she 
dropped by his office, dragging Suzy 
and Timesman Bill Wallace along to 
do a little hustle for the Gravel-Thur- 
mond bill. 

Suzy had met Mike Gravel skiing 
at Mt. Snow in March of 72. Over 
dinner that night she argued that in 
the jock field the United States happens 
to be one of the world’s most underdev- 
eloped countries, right in there with 
Nepal and Upper Volta. Before the eve- 
ning was over Gravel found himself 
agreeing to sponsor a bill establishing 
a sports foundation. 

A few weeks later, while Suzy was 
putting together a proposal, she dis- 
covered through one of her old coaches 
that the U.S.O.C. had commissioned a 
$150,000 study of American amateur 
sports from Arthur D. Little, Inc., in 
1965. The committee didn’t like the 
answers so they sat on the report, but 
superjock Robert Kennedy got his hands 
on a copy, and used it as the basis of a 
sports bill he was working on when he 
died. Suzy got her hands on another 
copy, and sent it to Gravel. Her main 
contribution to the updated bill was a 
provision she fought to keep in — that 
board members should be chosen “with 
appropriate weight given to such factors 
as race, age, and sex.” 

On the day Suzy and Donna testified 
at the Commerce Committee hearings 
on the bills, they spotted Ted Kennedy 
and hustled ahead of him. As Kennedy 
smiled and opened a Senate door for 
them, Suzy grabbed the chance to say, 
by the way, Senator, she knew he was 
really busy but later on when he had 
the time, could he help them with their 
sports bill? Kennedy made the mistake 
of saying, Oh, is that for your boy- 
friends or husbands? 

The next day, Suzy, who in those 
hallowed halls commonly refers to Ken- 



nedy as “one of the great womanizers 
of the Senate,” put out the word 
through Tunney, Jack Kelly, and a few 
others that somebody should please tell 
Teddy that those chicks who talked 
to him about the sports bill happen to 
be Olympic gold-medalists themselves. 
(For a chauv crack like that, Suzy was 
willing to stretch her record.) That 
night Jack Kelly did in fact run into 
Teddy at the Shrivers’ anniversary par- 
ty, and he asked Teddy if he knew that 
those girls for whom Teddy had opened 
the door were his, Jack’s, gals? 

So much for that idea. Others worked 
a little better. During three days of 
hearings the most eloquent testimony 
was provided by the steady parade of 
gray crew cuts. Donna and Suzy 
laughed every time somebody said the 
purpose of sports was to build men out 
of boys, and outside the hearing room 
they wielded their peculiar clout. 

Suzy extracted a promise from 
N.C.A.A. Executive Director Walter 
Byers to cooperate on women’s athletic 
scholarships; Donna humored Howard 
Cosell by holding his cigar. General 
James Gavin asked Suzy’s advice on 
how to encourage more women to par- 
ticipate and compete in sports; a CBS 
commentator asked Donna for a quick 
prognosis of the bills. Senator Cook 
kissed Donna on the cheek while 
Howard Cosell said, don’t touch her, 
Senator, don’t touch her; she had kept 
Howard up for two weeks at the Mexi- 
co City Olympics when she was bil- 
leted in the room next door. 

When Suzy First came to Washington 
she was “amazed at the depth of the 
squareness.” She and Donna developed 
their own affectionate teamwork ap- 
proach to the fusty ways of jockstrap 
politics: Suzy sailed in first, all sex- 
kitten razzle and positivist jargon, and 
Donna followed up with lucid persua- 
sion. Various means to unkink the bod 
— nights of rock dancing and yoga 
backbends on Senator Gravel’s rug — 
were sandwiched between continuing 
lessons in their political education, 
some of it offered to them by the brainy 
young legislative aides who do the real 
work of the Senate. 

The legislative assistants (L.A.’s) told 
the girls they were riding the crest of 
a very nice wave but their work was 
just beginning, so they might as well 
get an apartment down in Washington. 
The L.A.'s said there was unheard-of 
unanimity on this bill, but they’d be 
very interested to hear if anything was 
going on behind their backs. The L.A.’s 
said the House was Suzy and Donna’s 
headache, not theirs — it was unknown 
territory to them, but while everyone 
was recovering from hangovers after 
the Senate passage of the bill, the L.A.’s 
would figure out how to help the girls 
attack. 

On the last morning of the Senate 
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to wait for a special occasion to enjoy it. 



Try M. LaMont. 

M. LAMONT VINEYARDS. LAMONT. CALIFORNIA 



hearings, a squad of N.C.A.A. men 
made a good defense of their case, but 
Tunney took -apart A.A.U. Executive 
Director Ollan Cassell in cross-exatni- 
nation. Hearings concluded, the senator 
took Donna and Suzy to lunch in the 
Senate cafeteria. 

Over their trays Tunney asked Don- 
na, “How long would it take you to 
train back into competitive condition?” 

“Two and a half years, if I don’t 
drink. It’s just a matter of how you can 
deal with the pain,” Donna said. 

While chatting of Donna’s dieting, 
and Tunney ’s sun tan, the senator sud- 
denly looked up from his bowl of chili 
and complained that gossip columnists 
were hounding him. First there was that 
incident a summer ago involving him 
and Ted Kennedy with some girls on 
a boat, which was mailed out all over 
the country by the White House, wind- 
ing up in headlines in The National En- 
quirer. Now he couldn’t have an after- 
theater drink with Elizabeth Ashley 
without its getting in Maxine Cheshire’s 
column. 

Here he was a bachelor again, with all 
kinds of killing pressures from his job, 
and he had to go to Belgium before he 
could relax a little dancing in a dis- 
cotheque. If he tried that over here 
there would be more stuff in the col- 
umns, and he could still feel the chill 
back in California from that boat busi- 
ness last year. 

Suzy and Donna told him, listen, 
John, they thought he ought to just 
loosen up and enjoy life a little, and 
screw what people think. They pointed 
out that if Tunney was old and ugly, or 
made like Richard Nixon, he wouldn’t 
have any problems with having fun — 
people would be so pleased he could 
still do it. 

In fact, Suzy and Donna both knew 
from their own experience the kind of 
pressures Tunney was talking about. 
Donna was being careful in Washing- 
ton not to date any politicians because 
the first thing people would say was 
that she’s up there on the Hill to sleep 
with every senator and congressman 
she could find. They’d said she must be 
sleeping with the boss on'every job she 
ever had. Even back on the high school 
swimming team the guys had bet on 
who would be the first to kiss her. 
Donna says that sort of stuff forced 
her to be cold and inhibited, straighter 
than straight, “and you’d still hear ru- 
mors about yourself that would really 
destroy you, especially when they came" 
from friends.” 

That need to win still runs deep in 
these two women. 

Suzy operates on a simple but ex- 
hausting principle: that her body and 
mind can be perfected. Most mornings 
she wakes at 7:30 a.m. in her fur and 
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If Colgate is just a kid’s cavity fighter, 
how come Billie Jean King won’t brush 
with anything else? 




® 1973, Colgate-Palmolive Company 



Colgate 
with MFR.the 
breath-freshening 
cavity fighter. 



Where she rules, 

Billie Jean King is a tightly 
controlled figure of skill, 
energy and concentration. 
But off the tennis court, with 
her husband and friends, 
her natural warmth and 
spirit flow effortlessly. 

Billie Jean likes people. 
That’s why she brushes 
with Colgate. 

Colgate is made for 
people who like people. 
Clinical test results show it 
freshens breath as long as 
a leading mouthwash. And 
the taste is brisk and clean. 

Only your dentist can 
give teeth a better fluoride 
treatment than Colgate with 
MFP . But a great cavity 
fighter can be a powerful 
breath freshener, too. 

Ask Billie Jean King. 

She wouldn’tthinkof 
brushing with anything else. 
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SWEET LITTLE NOTHINGS SOUND EVEN SWEETER. 

The exuberantly romantic cocktail lounge at 

RANCHITO’S 

38th Street at Third Avenue. New York City, (212) 682-7270 



Hidden in Africa, 
a 4,000-year-old culture 
called Ethiopia. 

We've been herewith our castles 
and churches, our paintings and 
jewels, our rare wild life and 
birds for centuries. Hidden by 
natural barriers. Now the 
treasure chest is being opened. 

Call your travel agent or mail the 
coupon for information about 
the Hidden Empire. 



ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 200 E. 42nd Slreel, Dept. FC-5 
New York, N Y. 1001 7 Tel. (212) 867-0095 



Name 



Address 



City State Zip 

ETHIOPIAN 

The key to the Hidden Empire 




sculptured-foam Gramercy Park apart- 
ment and taxis to The Gym on East 
54th Street for an hour’s workout before 
work. During her busy days she jogs 
between appointments and snatches 
minutes of transcendental meditation 
in taxis and planes. 

She says she’d like to weigh three 
less than her 130 pounds, but her time 
pressures keep her living on pizzas and 
gyros to go. Shortcutting her exercise 
“does a number on my head,” so as 
often as she can she squeezes in $25-an- 
hour tennis lessons and sessions in 
Kounovsky’s gym. Pausing between her 
trampoline flips Suzy will thrust a 
purple thigh toward an onlooker: “Feel 
that! Like steel, huh?” 

Suzy doesn’t drink (except cham- 
pagne), doesn’t smoke (except grass), 
and speaks five languages, more or less. 
She learned them courtesy of Eileen 
Ford, modeling four months a year in 
Europe. She reads books like The Auto- 
biography of a Yogi, and guest-lectures 
at Esalen seminars on sexuality through 
sport. (She says the competitive ten- 
sion of a race builds like an orgasm.) 
Her most definitive put-down is, “He 
didn’t do his homework.” 

The trouble with being perfect is that 
there’s no lonelier human condition. In 
public, Suzy shocks and teases and turns 
the sexist tables. She says she likes to 
make men blush because blood to the 
face is good for the brain. 

But in private life she is unsure of 
winning. She says one of her big prob- 
lems is that she’s “too much for some- 
one”; her tendency to overpower peo- 
ple close to her eventually drives them 
away. Blow-drying her hair one night 
before an 1 1 p.m. tennis lesson, Suzy 
admitted a little wistfully that she had 
better control over her public life than 
she did over her private affairs. 

Winning, winning: it’s always there. 
In her first year of modeling Suzy liv6d 
with a high-rolling guy who liked to ski 
and took her shopping for a $400,000 
apartment in his own jet. She says, “I 
did all these bitch numbers and became 
a far-out cook and a great entertainer, 
a good chick to be seen with,” but when 
the ski season was over, this guy said, 
“Suzy, you’ve really got to do some- 
thing with yourself.” She remembers 
that as “really a put-down — like ‘What 
are you really worth off-season?’ ” 

After nine months he left her — ran 
off with his secretary and went broke. 
That one took a while to get over, but 
Suzy says when she’s rejected now she 
uses that energy in a constructive way 
to develop herself, to overcome what- 
ever problem she had they didn’t like 
her for. In the end, by God, they usu- 
ally come running back and really want 
her, and then Suzy just doesn’t want 
them anymore. 
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Donna thinks if Suzy had only won 
her gold medal at Grenoble she 
wouldn’t need to be quite so perfect. 
Donna herself won two gold medals, 
and when she was studying at U.C.L.A. 
she “used to get up in the morning with 
a knot in my stomach, scared to death 
of failing.” 

At age ten Donna pledged herself to 
be a champion; she stuck with that 
idea even when she found out what it 
could cost — in pressure, in isolation, in 
wrangles with her parents. Why? 
“That’s what I’ve been asking myself 
for years,” Donna said. “Because I’m 
still pretty driven. I don’t think it’s 
necessarily because I want to be famous. 
I just don’t feel very adequate unless 
I’m performing.” 

As a kid racer she had all the out- 
ward Cinderella baggage — looks, popu- 
larity, success, fame, even brains — but, 
she says now, “it was hard for me be- 
cause I felt like such a nobody.” She 
got dates in high school “because I was 
Donna de Varona, the swimmer, not 
because I was me. It’s a very distorted 
way to live.” She remembers standing 
up there in Tokyo with the medals 
draped around her neck and it was “all 
over. You work and work and then it’s 
all over, and it’s the loneliest feeling in 
the world.” Behind that sunshine smile 
her winning drives were already cur- 
dling into self-punishment and guilt. 

A lot of people were after her to 
make commercials, since she was “very 
thin and looked great.” Donna fixed 
that by eating six meals a day: bloat- 
ing from 118 to 165 pounds and going 
into what she refers to as “my death,” 
an eighteen-month withdrawal that 
verged on nervous breakdown. “I 
thought to myself, ‘I just want to be 
normal.’ Being heavy is my crutch, so 
people realize I’m human, too.” 

They never did, of course. Nine years 
after the fact, she’s still the Olympic 
gold medalist, with all the opened doors 
and built-in problems it involves: “If 
you’re the best in anything, I don’t care 
what it is, there’s nothing you can do 
that isn’t somehow criticized.” There 
was a time when she could have 
married a nice boy just back from Viet- 
nam and had a bunch of kids. She says 
a lot of times she thinks she should 
have, but that kind of option is past — 
she likes her power too much. “Let’s 
face it,” said Donna, “if you’re not a 
winner in life you’re a loser.” 

In July the four sports bills went into 
markup, that process of political bouil- 
labaisse by which deals are simmered 
into laws. The bright young L.A.’s 
traded off Gravel’s chutzpah against 
Pearson’s toughness, and Pearson’s 
toughness against Tunney’s clout. The 
result was the Amateur Athletic Act 
of 1973, a bill that kept Gravel’s foun- 
dation, Pearson’s regulatory teeth, and 



The Father of All Scotch 




Now you can enjoy the true taste of Scotch 
as Scotch began: 

The Unblended Taste of the Original. 

The Glenlivet 12-year-old. 

In 1824, when all Scotch was straight, un- 
blended Scotch, The Glenlivet became the first 
distillery in Scotland granted a government per- 
mit to distill. Since then, its consistency, 
purity of flavor, delicate bouquet, mellow 
body and subtle lightness have made it 
prized above all. 

The Light Heart 
of All Great Blends. 

If your favorite 12-year-old 
Scotch has "blended" on its label, 
you may already have had a hint 
of us. 

For we’re in most of them, 
including Chivas Regal. 

But now, in limited quan- 
tity and at a premium price, The 
Glenlivet will be available on 



86 Proof, unblended Scotch Whisky, Imported from Scotland 
by The Summit Marketing Co., New York, N Y 10022 
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One of these cold, dreary days 
you’ll wish you’d listened to us. 



One day soon when the sky's 
like wet cement and the wind’s 
so mean it makes your ears ache, 
you'll wish it were summer again. 

Well, it’s summer right now 
in Palm Springs. The sun shines 
warm and friendly every day. 

The air is sweet and desert- 
fresh. There’s golf. 



Tennis. Swimming. Horseback^ 
riding. The Aerial Tramway. 

All kinds of shops and res- V 
taurants and entertainment __ , , 
and accommodations. All kind*** 
of feeling good. 

So when that dreary day * } 
comes along, don’t say we jtt 
didn’t warn you. 



PaIm Springs 

■ California! 



:alifornia ■ 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, 
Palm Springs, California 92262 
Dept. SUN 39 

I’m listening. Please send me your 
free color brochure. 



Name, 

Address 



City 
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Kodak has a Gift for Keeping Christmas 



AChristmas cram course 
in Kodak XL movie cameras: 

What isaKodakx v 

T T movie camera.- 1 It : 

the movie camera that makes movies 
outdoors or indoors, night or day, 
without movie lights. The XL movie 
camera adjusts automatically to 
any light from bright sun to the light 
of only five candles. 



mu 

A. • - 




Why 

are XL movies 
better? They’re 
more natural and 
they’re easier to 
take in the bargain. 

You don’t have to 
go hunting around for electncal outlets only to wind up with 
movies of a cluster of people squinting at movie lights. 




Where 



can you use an XL 
movie camera? 

Just about anywhere. 
Because you're free of 
movie lights, you can take 
the movies you used to miss. 
(Remember that twilight 
boat ride?) Now, in 
addition to bright daylight 



gems, you can capture 
a candlelit dinner, the 
night before Christmas, 
or even chestnuts 
roasting on an open fire. 
All by just the light 
that’s there. 



does it work? Kodak XL cameras soak 
up much more light than movie cameras 
without low-light features. That’s because they combine 
an extra-fast f/ 1.2 lens and an enlarged shutter opening 
that let extra light in, with a special exposure control and 
a viewing system that don't keep light out. 

And, there’s high-speed Kodak Ektachrome 1 60 
movie film that’s four times faster than Kodachrome II 
movie film. So you need less light to get proper exposure. 





Why ours? 



In addition to the low-light features, Kodak has a few extras 
in its XLs. There's a unique binocular shape designed to handle 

There’s also a wide-angle lens. Phis means that when you’re 
making movies in a confined area with no room to back up, 
you can still get all you want in the picture. And, prices for 
a Kodak XL start at less than $ 1 20. 

And here it is, that once-a-year time again. We hope you 
get the most out of it. We wish you our XL movie camera. 



Kodak XL movie cameras / Ektachrome 160 movie film 



Price subject to change without notice. 
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Tunney’s proposals for restructuring 
the Olympic mess. But suddenly, in 
New York Times headlines, it was 
“Senator Tunney’s Bill.” When Donna 
went to Washington for a couple of 
weeks to strong-arm big jocks like Jim 
Ryun and Rafer Johnson into support- 
ing the bill, she was calling them on 
Tunney’s phones, not Gravel’s. 

When the bill moved out of commit- 
tee, its first and most remarkable effect 
was to tumble the squabbling factions 
of the status quo into one bed. As the 
jock Establishment moved to protect 
its bald gray flank, the heavy artillery 
came in ragged unison from the A.A.U., 
the N.C.A.A., the U.S.O.C., the Nation- 
al Rifle Association, and The New 
York Daily News. The only ones in 
favor of the thing seemed to be How- 
ard Cosell and The New York Times. 

So one brilliant summer day a New 
York press luncheon was thrown at 
Gallagher’s Steak House to promote 
the bill. Three senators picked up the 
$495 tab for the freeload, but Marlow 
Cook was keeping vigil by the hospital 
bed of an assistant racked up in a mo- 
torcycle accident, and Jim Pearson was 
having a check-up in Walter Reed. The 
only politician sitting at the head table 
was young John Tunney. 

And the only jocks sitting up there 
with him were Suzy Chaffee and Donna 
de Varona. As Tunney sat down be- 
tween them Donna said, listen, Senator, 
you’d better not sit here or they won’t 
write about the sports bill. Tunney 
chuckled and said, oh dear. 

Their earlier advice to loosen up 
seemed to have had its effect on Tun- 
ney. Reckless with cheer, he stood up 
and said he had to be the smartest 
guy in New York to be sitting where 
he was this afternoon: laughs and 
handclaps for the girls. He was happy 
to say he’d brought along two very 
lovely and remarkable athletes to help 
him explain the most important piece 
of sports legislation in the history of 
the Congress. 

Looking like a tax-free million in a 
white silk pants suit, Suzy got up and 
said thank you for that “lovely,” Sen- 
ator, but next time they’d like to hear 
something about brains and humanism 
too. The score for the female jocks 
seemed to be one up, advantage in. 

The bill was expected to pass the 
Senate in early September, about the 
time Suzy and Donna were off lobby- 
ing in nineteen countries for the new 
Olympic eligibility rules. Armed with 
a letter of introduction from Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee Vice Presi- 
dent Willi Daume, which touted their 
“great experience and involvement,” 
the girls flew around for several weeks 
at their own expense ($3,000 for Suzy, 
$1,500 for Donna), pitching their case 




American Express 
takes pleasure in exposing the fine 
restaurants of Newark. 



This revealing guide is brought 
to you by the American Express 
Card. Simply pick the restaurant 
that suits your mood, and the 

S Card will take care of 
the rest. 

And if you don’t al- 
ready have the Card, 
any of the fine restaurants dis- 
playing our shield (including 
those listed here) will be happy to 
provide you with an application. 

Gage and Tollner 

372 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 875-5181. 
Brooklyn’s landmark restaurant since 
1879. Famous for great steaks, seafood 
and chops. Winner of 21 “ Holiday 
Magazine Awards.” 

Brasserie 

100 E. 53rd St. 751-4840. 9 steps down 
into the happiest informal French 
restaurant you’ve ever seen. Open 24 
hours. When the shows close, the stars 
eat here. When other great kitchens 
close, you’ll find their chefs eating here. 
The whole world comes to the Brasserie. 

The Ravelled Sleave 
3rd Ave. at 79th St. 628-8814- Where 
a cozy room, good food and grog, 
and a soft piano weave a magic spell. 
Luncheon, cocktails, dinner. 

Danny’s Hideaway 
151 E.45th St. 986-5350. A famous and 
popular steak and lobster restaurant. 
Italian and Continental cuisine. 

The Palm Too 

840 Second Ave. 683-7630. The best 
steak or lobster in town according 
to the Palm’s customers. Specializes in 
good simple food served properly. 



Georges Rey 

60 W. 55th St. 245-6764- Top-flight 
French restaurant. Specialties: crepes 
maison, cOte de boeuf for two. Lunch, 
dinner, supper daily. 

Sign of the Dove 
65th St. & Third Ave. 681-8080. Din- 
ing here has always been an experience 
in romance. Sunday brunch is also 
delightful. 

The Camelot 

Third Ave. at 73rd St. 249-1850. 
Nationally famed as the “Court of the 
prime rib.” Handsomely decorated. 
Excels in roast prime ribs au jus. 

Mamma Leone’s 
239 W. 48th St. 586-5151. “Cookgood 
Italian food and give plenty. They’ll 
come." They’ve been coming for 67 
years. Lunch, dinner, after-theater. 
Sunday from 2:00 p.m. 

Mike Manuche 

150 W 52nd St. 582-5483. Famous for 
sports figures. Specialties of the house: 
steak and Italian cuisine. 

Proof of the Pudding 
First Ave. between 63rd &. 64th Sts. 
421-5440. Excellent cuisine ranging 
from seafood to steak. Lunch, dinner 
and after-theater specialties. 




©American Express Company, 1973 
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—Euripides, 484-406 BC 
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You can give one gift Euripides couldn't. Ancestor. 
Twelve years old, and the years have been good to it. 
A gentle-spoken whisky, but brave at heart. 

This holiday season, use your riches the way Eu- 
ripides did. Surprise a friend with Ancestor. Well 
worth looking for, and always well received. 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86.8 PROOF • ©SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO., N.Y., N.Y. 



to various delegates. 

Lufthansa lost Donna’s luggage be- 
tween Munich and Brussels, got it back 
to her in Copenhagen. Alitalia lost 
Suzy’s suitcase between Addis Ababa 
and Tunis — $1,200 worth of razzle- 
girl wardrobe that stayed lost for three 
months. Suzy the clotheshorse arrived 
in Varna, Bulgaria, for the twelve-day 
I.O.C. Congress wearing a man’s suit 
she picked up en route in Frankfurt. 

Prince Abdul Hamid Sharaf of Jor- 
dan gave her the Lanvin shirt off his 
own back, and over the next week, 
between dinners with the vice presi- 
dent of Bulgaria and bury-the-hatchet 
chats with U.S.O.C. President Krumm, 
she and Donna watched the delegates 
pass preliminary policy changes that 
incorporated almost every reform the 
W.S.F. was fighting for — among them 
“women to be included on all policy- 
making boards." 

With the world jock revolution well 
in hand, the girls flew back to New 
York in mid-October and found the 
Amateur Athletic Act of 1973 wallow- 
ing in the mudbath of Watergate. The 
teeth in the N.C.A.A.’s buzz saw of 
opposition included telegrams from a 
few hundred college football coaches; 
Tunney called it the most powerful 
lobby he’d seen yet in Washington. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
been keeping young John Tunney busy 
with other items of late, but rather than 
see the jock bill defeated, he sent it 
back to committee and scheduled an- 
other day of hearings to air opposing 
views. In the current legislative paral- 
ysis all educated bets were off. but the 
consensus of Tunney ’s staff was that 
his jock bill was alive and healing; 
it still needed all the help it could get. 

So Suzy and Donna are back on the 
Washington carousel, grabbing hours 
of sleep on the Metroliner and brushing 
their teeth in cabs between appoint- 
ments. John Gardner took time out 
from Watergate to give them a half- 
hour consultation. Congressman Bob 
Mathias, whose own jock bill is pend- 
ing in the House, invited Donna in to 
discuss it with him; she was also talk- 
ing to “my guy at the White House.” 
Suzy was touting the bill over TV in 
Tulsa, Tampa, Salt Lake City, and on 
the national Mike Douglas Show; and 
in meetings with various N.C.A.A. and 
U.S.O.C. partisans, she was purring the 
word compromise. 

The World Sports Foundation pres- 
ently owes $8,000 (Suzy figures a pres- 
tigious debt is better than a dinky one) 
and Donna’s overstretched BankAmeri- 
card has been cut into small pieces in a 
ceremony conducted at her local bank. 
But the female jock revolution marches 
on. Yesterday Bulgaria, tomorrow the 
locker rooms of the world. n 
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BEST 

BETS 

Recommendations of events, 
places, and phenomena 
of particular interest this week 

Edited by Ellen Stock 



The Subject Is Posies 

When she’s not on stage making A 
Little Night Music, actress Sherry 
Mathis (below) is in her dressing 
room at the Majestic making flow- 
ers of gingham, calico, and batik. 
Hermione Gingold ordered the first 
arrangement. Glynis Johns sent one 
to Eileen Heckart on opening night 
of Veronica’s Room. She’s also or- 
dered a dozen as Christmas gifts. 
SHERRY MATHIS / 54 1-7 600/ $7. 50-$ 50 




Prints and the Panper 

Marlborough Graphics has a new 
location, a new look, and a new 
idea: a Christmas Gift Certificate 
program to solve the annual prob- 
lem of the impeccable present. Six 
price categories (from $100 through 
$350-and-up) embrace beautifully 
framed, limited-edition original 
graphics by such artists as Larry 
Rivers, Robert Motherwell, Adolph 
Gottlieb, et al. The choice in each 
group is large and the saving con- 
siderable. — Jane Geniesse 

Marlborough gallery/40 West 
57th Street/Second floor 




It’s an Ad, Ad, Ad, Ad World 

In 1969, Larry Dietz bought two 
Coca-Cola trays for a quarter each. 
Now he’s got Si 0,000 worth of trays, 
matchbooks, signs, calendars, trade 
cards, and other non-alcoholic mem- 
orabilia which go to illustrate his 
fizzy new book, Soda Pop. 
soda POP/By Lawrence Dietz/Simon 
and Schuster /S 14.95 




The book everyone around this of- 
fice wants most to steal for Christmas 
(from our desk) is a spiral-bound 
bonanza called 50 Years of Movie 
Posters. They’re in color and black- 
and-white, and plug flicks from How 
Bella Was Won to Dr. Strangelove. 
50 years of movie posTERs/By fohn 
Kobal /Crown Publishers/ $9.95 



Word of Mouth 

“If it exists, we have it,” says Lew Rothman (below), who figures that he 
stocks 2,300 different shapes, sizes, and colors of cigars. “When other retailers 
are out of stuff, they send over here. When I’m out, nobody else has it.” He 
sells cigars known by name, and cigars known by other names: there are four 
from Jamaica sold under twenty different names. He sells the exalted — Royal 
Jamaica, Don Diego, Macanudo, Rey del Mundo. Bances, Don Marcos, etc. — 
and seconds which have been rejected because of color. He sells nickel cigars 
and rarities such as Cuelebras (three cigars twisted together). His prices are 
good; most cigars sell for 25 to 30 per cent less than the full price. He ships 
all over the world. Cary Grant has called for Hoyo de Monterrey Prcsidcntes, 
Chet Huntley for Te-Amo Meditations, Lionel Stander for Punch Double Cor- 
onas. Rothman-remembers his other customers’ brands, too. “You’re not going 
to like that cigar," he warns one. “You smoke Mario Palomino,” he reminds 
another. And what does the cigar seller himself smoke? Kents and Trues. 
"Cigars are okay,” he says with a grin, “but nothing beats a good cigarette.” 
I-r tobacco co ./1 161 Avenue of the Americas (at 45th Street) /757-9189 
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On the Wall 

Puzzle-Up is a magnetic jigsaw 
puzzle, meant to be hung on the 
wall and assembled there. Which 
makes it a nifty gift for cat people. 
Choose from a color photograph 
of the earth from Apollo 17, a red- 
white-and-blue alphabet graphic, a 
non-design of naked Mylar, or this 
black-and-white photo of trees. 
puzzle-up /Brentano’s, F.A.O. 
Schwarz, Bloomingdale’s/$7.95 



The Subject Is Poses 

Nestled among the trifles and treas- 
ures at the Americana's antiques 
show will be Karen and Vinnie 
(below), who dress you in Victo- 
rian garb, take your picture with a 
Polaroid, and hand you a framed 
tintype within two minutes. They 
charge S5 for one person, $6 for 
two, give special rates for parties. 
tintypes today/369-29/5 
antioues show /D ecember 15-17 
Americana Hotel 



Barbara and the boys in the bakehouse. 



The Upper Crnst 

When Richard Burton took up with fashion designer Barbara Dulien, the 
English press were in a flap because they couldn’t track her down. That was in 
September. Last week Barbara showed up at our desk, of all places, to say 
that she's baking pies and, with the help of two illustrators named Jim and 
Jim, painting pictures on top. Fruit pies (cherry, apple, blueberry) are $15- 
$20 and serve eight to twenty people. Main-dish pies (coq au vin, beef stroga- 
nofT, Indian curry) are S35-S50. What decorates the crust are portraits, land- 
scapes, patchwork, or porn. You name it. 
picture pies C0./595 -9750 



0 Christmas Three 

Energy crisis or no, the screen, at least, will light up for the holidays: 

• Papillon, with Steve McQueen as the uncontainable Henri Charrifcre and 
Dustin Hoffman as a fellow prisoner (opens December 17 at Loews State I, 
Loews Tower East, Loews Orpheum). 

• The Day of the Dolphin, with George C. Scott and some fresh fish (De- 
cember 19 at the Ziegfeld). 

• Fantastic Planet (a.k.a. La Planete Sauvage at Cannes), an animated 
sci-fi (below) by artist Roland Topor (December 19 at the 68th Street Play- 
house). 
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Yule in the China Shop 

Our Best Bet for down-to-the-wire Christmas shopping is Chinatown. Nowhere else can you 
find real bargains, festive oddities, winding streets, and a great cheap meal when you stop. 




The best buy on Chinese-worker Mary 
Janes (above) — the fashion shoe at the 
recent Paris pret a porter shows — is 
at Chinese Native Products, 22 Cath- 
erine Street, where they are S3. 25 for 
women or men. Uptown Chinese 
shops charge S5.99, and who can 
imagine what price straight American 
stores will dream up for their spring 
French fashion promotions? Wooden 
umbrellas (the kind the models love) 
are $2.25 (uptown S4.99). Consider, 
too, the decorative jars of maltose (95 
cents) that sell empty for S4 uptown; 
Szechuan bean paste ($1 .50-S2.75), or 
preserved Chinese vegetables (Si. 45), 
and authentic workers’ Thermos bot- 
tles (S5) . Beautifully illustrated chil- 
dren’s books have titles like Hunting 
With Granddad, The Peasant and His 
Horse, and I Am on Duty Today (30 
cents and up) . 




The Welfare Trading Co., 86 Mul- 
berry Street, has a jade-green jar of 
ginger in syrup for $1.50 (above), and 
some of the best prices in ginseng. 

Pop acupuncture: American East 

Book Co., in the Bowery arcade just 
below Canal Street, has acupuncture 
models with punch points noted, rang- 
ing from S6 for a single ear to $65 
for the whole man. If you have a 
horse with, say, a nagging headache, 
there is even an acupuncture horse. 



At Quong Mee Yuen, 36 Bowery, 
they often refer to “the warehouse,” 
a mysterious place that still holds 
some wonderful things from old 
China, like embroidered shoes with 
tiny curved heels for $5 (sized, un- 
fortunately, only for pre-teens or 
grandmothers with small feet). The 
shop looks like a Chinese rummage 
sale of tea, china, clothes, incense, 
toys, and jewelry — including these 
35-cent bracelets that are selling as 
“Peking Glass” in an uptown depart- 
ment store for an inscrutable $14. 




The Wah May Press, 9 East Broad- 
way, is selling a Chinese desk calen- 
dar ($1.50), and, since the Press is in 
the business, a variety of resplendent 
wall calendars imprinted with the 
names of Chinatown shops and res- 
taurants (75 cents). 

Quilted brocade worker jackets, in 
sober, workerlike navy, black, or 
brown, are $20 at Everybody’s Bar- 
gain Store, 5 Division Street ($25 
elsewhere in Chinatown, $35 in up- 
town Chinese shops). 
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The Christmas cards (above) at China- 
town Trading Co., 28 Pell Street, are 
gloriously decorated with horses, 
dragons, fish, Chinese junks and chil- 
dren, and three kings who very defi- 
nitely from Orient are (25 cents). 
Greetings are in Chinese and English. 



The color combinations are terrific 
on the vaguely floral chenille rugs at 
China Crafts, 17 Mott Street. These 
range from bath-mat to small-rug 
size and are priced from $2.50 to S6. 

Tiny china animals, shelves of them, 
are $2 each — and “each” can mean 
one cat or kangaroo, a family, or a 
litter of them — at Mi Sin, 34A Mott 
Street. This is a good place for Chi- 
nese dolls, too (S2.25-S4). 




Hand puppets — some with fierce 
faces, some with green hair, all with 
bright sleazy costumes (above) — are $1 
at Emporium East, 19 Mott Street, 
which also carries gold rubber drag- 
ons (50 cents) , perfect to slither down 
the shank of a Christmas stocking. 




The “Cutout Dressing Books” (above) 
at Sang Chong Co., 85 Mott Street, in- 
clude Eastern and Western clothes 
(50 cents). As for other gay apparel, 
Sang Chong has the best assortment 
of Japanese kimonos in Chinatown: 
long ones in deep prints (S12-S30), 
some lined, some with full ceremonial 
sleeves. “Japanese now make only 
transistors and TV’s,” Sang Chong’s 
owner said, so he begged us not to 
take pictures because supplies are low. 

— Priscilla Tucker 



Photographed by Pat Field 
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Art/Thomas B. Hess 

MALEVICH: DIALECTICAL 
IMMATERIALISM 

“...The squares of the town are our palette,’ claimed Malevich; 
... to see history repeat itself as farce, look at the N.Y. subways . . .” 



Of all the avant-garde movements to 
burst across the opening decades of 
this century, the least known are the 
Russians’ — painters, poets, directors, 
performers, scholars. Their aesthetic 
maturity coincided with the triumphant 
Revolution of October, 1917. For a 
heady moment, they moved out of the 
salons, into the streets. But the Bolshe- 
viks, wanting artists who would agitate 
and intelligibly address themselves to 
the proletariat, quickly became suspi- 
cious of all intellectual and bohemian 
connections. By 1927, under Stalin and 
the Comintern, the avant-garde, with 
most other expressions of individual 
freedom, was surpressed. 

Kasimir Malevich (1878-1935) is typ- 
ical of the best of the Russians — if a 
major artist ever can be called “typi- 
cal”; a wonderful exhibition of his 
paintings, drawings, architectural proj- 
ects, and art-theory charts is at the 
Guggenheim (through 1/13), hand- 
somely installed by Diane Waldman, 
largely borrowed from the Stedelijk 
Museum, Amsterdam, which also pre- 
pared a catalog by Troels Andersen. 

Malevich’s early development is 
typical, from his belated provincial Im- 
pressionism (1904) to that brightly col- 
ored, stylized sort of Cezannesque folk 
painting that Ilf and Petrov nicknamed 
the “Hey You Slavs!” school, and Trot- 
sky denounced as “roach-smelling, peas- 
ant-singing Imagism.” By 1912 Mal- 
evich had armored his rustic cast of 
water carriers and wood choppers, de- 
scribed in weighty ellipses, with the 
tubes and cylinders of Leger. He had a 
ravening appetite for styles. In only 
three years he devoured German Ex- 
pressionism, Paris Cubism, Italian Fu- 
turism, Zurich Dada. It was a melange 
adultere de tout, and his first mature 
works are assemblages of painted 
words, bits of newspaper and wallpa- 
per, photo-engravings, scumbled planes, 
impastos, all hung together on a Cubist 
grid like the window display of an in- 
ternational aesthetic bazaar. 

But there was a dialectical counter- 
force to Malevich’s accumulating urge 
— he had a powerful reductive, analytic 
side. When he adopted a procedure or 
stylistic element, he took it apart to 
see how it worked, tried to reduce it 



Malevich Suprematism, after 1920. 

to a common denominator. This ap- 
proach owes much to Russian Formal- 
ist criticism, which had a far broader 
scope than its later English and Ameri- 
can counterparts. Such scholars as 
Jacobson and Shklovsky were involved 
with linguistics, historical theory, and 
many of the issues that concern mod- 
ern structuralist and semiotic investiga- 
tions. The poet Krushenick, for exam- 
ple, claimed that the nonsense syllables 
"Dir, bul, tschil,” being more Russian 
linguistically, have more intrinsic poet- 
ry than all Pushkin, whose verse is tuned 
to a French ear. Malevich invented 
similar root signs and shapes for his 
collages as the basic “forming elements” 
of a new, independent art. 

From such close analyses, it was only 
a step to empty his painting of all real- 
ist components, to purify the image 
of earthbound remnants. He named 
his style “Suprematism,” and choreo- 
graphed rectangles that, as Andersen 
points out, soar on white grounds or 
mark flight paths or clump in space 
stations. When the rectangles them- 
selves became too literary, too Jules 
Verne, Malevich translated them into 
projects for Utopian architecture and 
restricted his paintings to a single 
black square or a bare white expanse 
— the signs of ultimate sensation and 
void. Dialectical materialism had led 



him to a cloudless realm of pure meta- 
physics, to the absolute zero where, 
scientists postulate, matter no longer 
exists. It’s no wonder that in 1924 
Trotsky denounced such concepts as 
Utopian sectarianism, provincial dilet- 
tantism, bourgeois bohemianism, arbi- 
trary allegorism . . . 

The gallery with Malevich’s white- 
on-white paintings at the Guggenheim 
has the glow of a vision — of things so 
analyzed and purified that nothing is 
left but the essential pallor of a white 
cross or a white square or of ellipses 
slowly turning, like fog over a snow- 
field. No one knows how the pictures 
should hang; Malevich refused to in- 
dicate which side is the top. They are 
unsigned, and there are hints that the 
artist might have had them painted by 
students, under his supervision. An art 
of pure, universal sensation logically 
has to be anonymous. 

There was also a political factor in 
such anonymity. Malevich wanted his 
new art to be a function of the Revolu- 
tion’s New Man. Like Mayakovsky, 
who inscribed his epic The 150 Million 
“no one is the author of this poem of 
mine,” Malevich sought to personify 
the new proletarian order. And he had 
his epiphany. He became the head of 
a great art school, with crowds of 
young disciples. In sooty Vitebsk, in 
1920, they whitewashed the walls and 
painted green circles, orange squares, 
blue rectangles over them. “The squares 
of the town are our palette,” was the 
message, according to Eisenstein who 
saw the event. For a moment it must 
have seemed as if the Marxian Messiah 
had arrived and that, as prophesied, 
the State had withered away. (Paris 
students in May, 1968, re-enacted the 
drama, and if you don’t believe that 
history repeats itself as farce, look at 
the New York subways.) 

There is a Dostoevskian fatality to 
Malevich’s career. He was one of the 
Possessed, ineluctably drawn to extreme 
situations. He hit his stride on the Rev- 
olution’s timetable, and for a spell rode 
its locomotive. His ultimate vision left 
him as the Revolution moved to its 
Thermidor. In his last years, he lost 
himself in “arbitrary allegorism” — just 
as Trotsky had predicted. 
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Trotsky had hoped for more. He felt 
that the Russian vanguard might be- 
come the “necessary link 1 ' with a “time 
when the cultural and aesthetic educa- 
tion of the working masses will de- 
stroy the wide chasm between the crea- 
tive intelligentsia and the people." The 
ideal seems more distant than ever to- 
day. If Malevich is a link, he connects 
to Albers, Ad Reinhardt, Frank Stella, 
Don Judd, Carl Andre, Ron Davis, and 
many other young artists. He is one of 
the liveliest heroes in modern art his- 
tory. Outside of history, however, his 
ardent, modest paintings testify to an 
incandescent experience — a private vi- 
sion made public. 

Malevich followed his dialectical 
analysis until he lost art inside himself. 
Marcel Duchamp, with a dandy’s lord- 
ly gesture, pushed art away, kept it 
outside. The Feldman gallery presents 
a scholarly selection of the master’s 
prints, drawings, and multiples (33 
East 74th Street, through 1/31). His 
Parisian flair for novelty and elegance, 
his anarchist’s bile and rigor, are here, 
as well as the hagiographical smell. 
Each doodle and rebus to fall from 
Duchamp’s table has been reverently 
preserved, replicated in limited editions, 
and offered for sale. 

Duchamp’s many followers also turn 
their lives into art, but not out of dis- 
gust. Gilbert and George, for example, 
document themselves getting what I 
suppose they would call “tiddly,” and 
arrange their photographs in the shape 
of a wineglass, of the triple-sec (XXX) 
mark, of their initials. Narcissism loses 
its perversity in such ploys and be- 
comes — as Tristan Tzara urged — “ab- 
solutely charming." (Sonnabend, 420 
West Broadway, through 12/20). Geor- 
ge Brecht’s retrospective of some ten 
years’ work with mail-order enigmas, 
second-hand clothes, and other forms 
of domesticated trash presents a similar 
auto-fetishism, only Brecht introduces 
a commune of pals into the act. His 
dandyism has a relaxed, unmade-bed 
look (Onnash, 1 39 Spring Street, through 
1/19). 

Art persists, however, despite the 
anathemas of St. Marcel. I. Levy’s 
shows four decades of highly concen- 
trated work. He is preoccupied with 
adjustments of hue and texture in 
small-scale landscapes and studio still- 
lifes of books or stacked paintings. The 
atmosphere is erudite and sensual. You 
feel that the artist cheerfully could 
spend a year rapt in front of a particu- 
lar pink next to a particular gray-vio- 
let. The paintings have fanaticism, an 
intensity which, paradoxically, is height- 
ened by Levy’s governing taste and 
sense of proportion (Poindexter, 24 
East 84th Street, through 12/22). ■■ 




Another amazing 
achievement of modern 
cassette technology. 



Round screws in square holes. 




Big deal, you say? Well, it really is. 

Square holes are better because 
plastic shavings from the threads 
drop into the comers of the holes 
and create a much tighter grip. 

Once the shavings are in the holes, 
they won't cause trouble bouncing 
around in the works. 

Square holes are just one of the 
many little improvements that give 
you a lot more pleasure out of 
Maxell Ultra Dynamic cassettes. 

There's a timing leader that 
gives you exactly five seconds 
up front, so you always know 
where the music starts. 

The timing leader is also 
a head-deaner. And since 
it's non-abrasive, it 
doesn't rub as it cleans. 



One last thing. The Maxell 
UDC-46 is 23 minutes per side. 
Which just happens to be the 
playing time of the average 
long-playing record. (Our other cas- 
settes are 60, 90 and 120 minutes long). 
Together, all our little improvements 
add up to one great cassette tape. 
Maxell cassette tapes. Where one 
great idea leads to another. 



The answer to all your tape needs. 



Maiell Corporation ol Amer tea. 130 Well Commercial Avenue. Moonachie. N. J 07074 
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Theater/John Simon 

FARCE: FUZZY, 
FULGURANT, AND FOOLISH 



“. . . Literary sketch after literary sketch turns into burlesque, 
lacking even Simon’s usual unbridled brio ; a pall descends . . 



"Doc” Simon has adapted nine short- 
short stories by Dr. Chekhov into the- 
atrical vignettes, pre- and postfaced 
them with some Neil Simon specula- 
tions about what it means to be a 
writer, and a minor one at that, and 
the result is a mediocre, nontheatrical 
hodgepodge called The Good Doctor. 
The greater and more palpable injustice 
is done to Chekhov, whose delicate, 
ephemeral, and less than fully mature 
sketches are force- and farce-fed by 
Simon until they become bloated and 
obvious. The lesser and less perspicu- 
ous damage is to Simon, who has tried, 
for prestige purposes, to crawl into 
Chekhov’s skin, only to find it a Nes- 
sus’s shirt choking his own comedy out 
of its low-lived life. A third, and hard- 
est-to-measure, injustice is done to the 
theater, which needs plays rather than 
disconnected feuilletons tossed together 
in the hope of providing their assem- 
bler with a stairway to the stars. 

The psyches of Simon and Chekhov 
are as different as brash is from subtle, 
clever from wise. New York Jewish 
from Russian, farcical from comedic. 
There is a superficial universality about 
Simon’s humor, too, but it is limited 
to the few topics Simon can cope with; 
there are whole areas of human sensi- 
tivity of which Chekhov is the very 
barometer, while Simon can no more 
grasp them than tongs can become 
tweezers. Simon’s humor is based on 
instant gags, whereas Chekhov’s ema- 
nates from the total view of a char- 
acter: it is through this crevasse of 
irreconcilability that the show hurtles 
to its doom. 

Take, for example, the first vignette, 
“The Death of a Government Clerk,” 
which Simon, significantly, retitles “The 
Sneeze.” The original protagonist works 
in the Ministry of Transportation; Si- 
mon’s worries that he’ll be transferred 
from the Department of Trees and 
Bushes to that of Branches and Twigs. 
Chekhov’s petty official never dares 
think of humbling his boss; in Simon, 
he says: “It is he who will be humili- 
ated by I,” and the narrator continues 
the corny linguistic gag: "So he came 
to humiliate he.” Chekhov’s hero sim- 
ply dies; Simon’s narrator declares: 
“For those who are offended by life’s 




cruelty, there is an alternate [meaning 
alternative] ending.” and the clerk, in- 
stead of dying, inherits 5,000 rubles. 
This “alternate” ending recurs a cou- 
ple of times, and actually becomes the 
show’s curtain line. Yet the notion that 
money cures all is much more perti- 
nent to Simon and his audience than 
to Chekhov and his characters. 

As literary sketch after literary sketch 
turns into a burlesque skit lacking even 
Simon’s normally unbridled brio, a pall 
settles on a show that actually has two 
non-singers, an elderly man and woman, 
deliver a non-song about not daring to 
follow through on a chance meeting — 
possibly the oldest revue number in ex- 
istence. Again, we encounter the bur- 
lesque tooth-pulling bit, one of the 
staples of vaudeville. The fey ram- 
blings of the narrator, a supposed fu- 
sion of Simon and Chekhov, are little 
more than coy glimpses into the writer’s 
workshop meant to titillate the public. 
But they actually reveal Simon’s arro- 
gance and sense of inferiority. Simon- 
Chekhov ruefully muses about people 
calling him “charming, clever, nothing 
more” — decidedly inferior to Turgenev. 
The implications are that Simon is iden- 
tifiable with Chekhov, and that just as 
Chekhov now surpasses Turgenev, so 
Simon will be exalted someday above 
his more esteemed competitors. I sus- 
pect there is an “alternate” ending. 

The company of five acts harmoni- 
ously and well. Christopher Plummer 
(who might take the trouble to pro- 
nounce Turgenev correctly) becomes a 
bit cute in his attempts to humanize the 



narrator, but is good in the skits. Ren6 
Auberjonois achieves even greater va- 
riety, but overacts a bit. A. J. Antoon 
has directed as well as the material per- 
mits; Tony Walton’s sets and costumes, 
though not up to his best, are agree- 
able; and Peter Link’s music, although 
beside the point, is pleasant. But Chek- 
hov and Simon are an odd couple: to 
go barefoot in the park is one thing; 
to run bare-arsed in the cherry orchard, 
quite another. 

At Georges Feydeau’s Chemin de Fer 
laughter becomes chronic. Wild, absurd 
conceits rub shoulders with ridiculous 
lumps of mortal logic, sans-culotte farce 
and periwigged high comedy miscege- 
nate brazenly in full view, lies and 
truths intertwine in a sinuous dance, 
jokes are built up with the relentless 
precision of complicated performing 
automata. We howl with merriment as 
the predictable catches us by surprise, 
lapse into paroxysms of laughter as the 
flimsiest contrivances hit us over the 
head with their incontestableness. Hu- 
man destinies bounce up and down, as 
if Feydeau had written not with a pen 
but with a seismograph needle, and 
great gusts of our guffawing accompany 
each rise and fall. Only supreme mathe- 
matics, architecture, and musicianship 
could calculate, build, and orchestrate 
as surely as Feydeau plotted, erected, 
and detonated his laughs in farces 
where all the world’s a bedroom, and 
all of us the constantly reshuffled play- 
ers in it. 

The New Phoenix production is di- 
rected by Stephen Porter, who has be- 
come a master of this kind of precision- 
crafted automation. His staging makes 
the most outrageous string-pulling look 
rigorously human, and adheres to Fey- 
deau’s intent as a faithful glove to its 
owner’s hand. The acting is not quite 
uniformly perfect — John McMartin gets 
progressively more un-French and un- 
funny, and George Ede is only routine- 
ly acceptable — but the rest are scrump- 
tious down to the smallest servants’ 
parts. They are enormously helped by 
Suzanne Grossmann’s and Paxton 
Whitehead’s text, which makes Feydeau 
sound as if he wrote in impeccable 
English while thinking in flawless 
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Architectural Ornaments 

Reproductions of handcarved stone ornaments 
from demolished 19th Century buildings. 



Original ot 
this piece is 
on exhibit at 
the Brooklyn 
Museum. 



Selling at Bloomingdales fifth floor 

For Catalog send $1 to Architectural Ornaments. 
Dept N2. PO Box 115. Little Neck. NY 11363 



THE 

MEWyORK 
HEALTH CLUB 

• GrandOpening Savings 

• Newest, most completeand beautiful 
Club 

• Individualized programs featuring: 
NautilusTime Machines in our exer- 
cise salons (most effective in the 
world) 

• Hot mineral whirlpool, steamrooms. 
hot Finnish Saunas, sun rooms 

• Luxuriousheated swimming pool 

• Continuous free classes in Yoga and 
calisthenics 

• Free courses in Karate and Belly 
dancing if you joinnow 

• The Guru Garden for nutritious and 
del icious health food 

• No alternating days— separate facili- 
ties for men and women 

• Open7daysaweek— 10a.m. tolOp.m. 
weekdays— 10a.m. to 6p.m. weekends 

76th St. & York Ave. 737-6666 

Also opening soon at 

13th Street east of 5th Ave. 

Charter memberships offer unbelievable 

savings plus FREE membership in our up- 
town club until downtown opens. For info 

regarding the 13th Street club off 5th Avenue, 

telephone g 24 _4 60 Q 




L’OUfeLiGTTe 

Soul french Discotheque 

2 Brat 55th 4*tr**t, Kite tjorh, Krtn 13orli 
Irl. 265-1595 




French. Sets and costumes are ade- 
quate, and there is a catchy score by 
Bernardo Segall. Chemin de Fer does 
become a little too serious toward the 
end, but it is so good and well done 
that, for its sake, we can forgive the 
Phoenix everything except the produc- 
tion of The Visit with which it alter- 
nates in repertory. 

I used to think that of the Dioscuri 
of French farce, Courteline was Pollux 
and Feydeau merely Castor. For of 
Leda’s twins only Pollux was the son 
of Zeus. But both were translated into 
the heavens as the constellation Gemini. 
Correct: Feydeau shines as steadfastly 
as Courteline. And now how about 
some Courteline, please? 

As you walk into Joe Papp’s little 
Mitzi E. Newhouse Theater in Lincoln 
Center, you are greeted by a grinning 
horse’s cadaver. Having some horse 
sense, the poor beast must have expired 
while watching David Schweizer and 
his cohorts rehearse Troilus and Cres- 
sida. One of Shakespeare’s most re- 
markable plays — a kind of absurdist 
tragicomedy avant la lettre — is here 
reduced to a cheap pederastic charade, 
enough to set Gay Liberation back a 
dozen years. The costumes, though 
clever, are a cross between infantile 
anachronism and a transvestites’ ball, 
the same non-actress plays all the female 
roles, Agamemnon’s tent becomes a 
steam bath (a steal from Welles’s 
Othello), and there are foolish echo 
effects, soft-shoe turns, accent-comedy 
bits (a steal from Andrd Gregory’s first 
Endgame ) , onstage changes by actors 
from one part into another (both of 
which they mangle alike) , grotesquely 
inappropriate music, a self-defeating 
Pirandellian beginning and ending, and, 
worst of all, lines delivered in a way 
that sounds like the Sanitation Depart- 
ment sight-reading Shakespeare. 

Paul Zalon’s scenery is arresting and 
Ian Calderon’s lighting is effective. But 
they are powerless against Schweizer’s 
abominable direction, which manages 
the unlikely trick of being simultane- 
ously inconceivable and derivative, and 
against such abysmal performances as 
those by Beeson Carroll, William Hick- 
ey, Jack Hollander, John Christopher 
Jones, Richard Kline, Madeleine Le- 
Roux, and Christopher Walken — to 
mention only the most scandalous ones. 
And there is Papp’s disastrous idea of 
presenting this huge antiwar fresco on 
a miniature stage with a tiny cast, 
crudely negating its basic purpose: the 
deflation of overblown concepts of 
martial and amatory chivalry to pain- 
fully puny truths. And then there is 
that omnipresent dead horse, almost 
the only thing about this production 
that I would not flog. n 




TRAIN 
LOVER’S 
DREAM 

If you’ve ever thrilled at the 
brute power of a locomotive 
under a full head of steam. . . 

If you love the world of 
miniature trains and model 
railroading... 

If you wonder what the future 
of passenger rail travel might 
hold for us... 

Or if you just want to spend a 
pleasant and charming hour, 
see “Stop, Look, and Listen” 
at the Kodak Gallery. A super 
showing of the whole world of 
trains and railroading. Movies, 
pictures, models and minia- 
tures starting Saturday, 
November 3. 

All aboard! 



Kodak Gallery G 
Photo Information 




1133 Avenue of the Americas (at 43rd St.) 
Mon: Noon-5 pm, Tues-Sat: 9:30 am-5 pm 
Admission free. 
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MEW YORK INTELLIGENCER 

By James Brady 




Joseph E. Levine: 
Dolphins and 
Turkeys 

Joseph E. Levine is excited 
about his new movie, a Mike 
Nichols-George C. Scott De- 
cember release called The Day 
of the Dolphin. But then Hol- 
lywood producers are always 
excited about their new mov- 
ies. What makes Levine 
unique is that he remains ex- 
cited about most of his flops. 
“We’ve been associated with 
a lot of turkeys,” he said the 
other morning as we talked 
in his office at Avco Embas- 
sy Pictures here. “The pic- 
ture business is not a busi- 
ness, really. You’re not re- 
membered for your flops un- 
less you have a long succes- 
sion of flops. In which case 
you’re out of business. Judy 
Crist is a good critic. She 
really loves movies. And un- 
like book reviewers, who 
don’t actually read the books, 
she goes to see the movies. 
She once referred to one of 
my films as ‘the third in Mr. 
Levine’s trilogy of trash.’ ” 
Levine sat back and smiled. 
He rather liked that. 

Levine’s “turkeys” include 
Harlow, The Carpetbaggers, 
The Oscar, and The Produc- 
ers. But he has a kind word 
for most of them. “ The Car- 
petbaggers did $30 million 



gross worldwide. The Pro- 
ducers was a great picture. 
Originally the title was Spring- 
time for Hitler and a lot of 
Jewish groups protested, so 
I chickened out and changed 
it. I’m sorry I changed the 
title but not sorry I made the 
picture.” One film he’s sorry 
he made was Contempt. “ Jean- 
Luc Godard is supposed to 
be a great director. I don’t 
think he is. He wasn’t honest 
with me. He didn’t shoot the 
script but shot what he 
wanted to shoot and ended 
up with a hodgepodge. For 
some strange reason Con- 
tempt was very popular up 
at Dartmouth. They have 
only one theater there, the 
Nugget, and they play Con- 
tempt all the time. I went up 
to make a speech and I said 
to the Dartmouth boys, ‘I 
feel sorry for you and for 
your parents if that’s all you 
learned at Dartmouth, to 
like Contempt .’ ” 

As for Nichols’s Dolphin, 
Levine thinks it’s “the best 
picture he’s [Nichols] ever 
made. Scott is marvelous. He 
went into the picture late — 
Mike decided he wanted him. 
I wasn’t excited because 
having Scott adds a million 
dollars to the cost. He gets 
$750,000 against a percent- 
age, and with the extras, it 
means a million. He’s a great 
actor under Nichols. Tough? 
He’s not easy. He’ll hate me 



for that, but 1 can stand it. 
He’s got talent and he re- 
spects Mike.” 

Levine, who has made, 
bought, imported, or in other 
ways been associated with 
470 films, started his career 
showing art films in New 
Haven in 1938. He exploded 
into industry legend with 
Hercules in 1959, an Italian 
cornball epic which grossed 
$9 million after Levine spent 
$1.5 million to advertise it 
and flooded the country with 
prints. “I never read a good 
review of Hercules, but the 
public liked it.” 

Avco bought out Levine 
six years ago and now Le- 
vine can’t wait “to get out 
from behind this Empire desk 
in another year and a half.” 
He is restive under the con- 
glomerate’s control, com- 
plains they don’t let him make 
enough movies and that pro- 
duction money has dried up. 
He plans to get right back 
into independent production 
once released from his Avco 
commitments. “Some young 
people in the business don’t 
have staying power. By which 
I mean money. I made my 
share of artistic pictures but 
I couldn’t have made them 
without the money I made 
on commercial pictures. This 
is no business for big busi- 
ness. It’s an art form. You 
can’t have countless meetings. 
Someone’s got to have in- 
stinct. I never had a meet- 
ing in my life until I got 
here. Not because I was an 
opinionated jackass, but be- 
cause I had confidence in my 
judgments.” 

Levine thinks CATV prom- 
ises big things for picture- 
makers in the future. “Ten 
years from now a producer 
will make a movie for $4- 
million or $5 million and get 
his money back in one night 
through CATV.” 

Dolphin cost $8 million to 
make (“The water in the Ba- 
hamas was murky and we 
had to build tanks for the 
dolphins to swim around 
in”), but Levine claims he’s 
already got $8.45 million in 



guarantees, including $2 mil- 
lion from NBC. “That’s ex- 
traordinary since no one has 
seen the film yet. NBC put 
its money on the line for me, 
for Scott, and for Nichols.” 
Joe Levine folded his hands 
over his ample belly, smiled 
contentedly, and insisted I 
take a Golden Delicious ap- 
ple from a bowl in his office. 
“They’re very good for you.” 

‘Times’ Gets New 
Food Critics 

Craig Claiborne will re- 
portedly return to The New 
York Times in his old job 
as food critic to replace John 
Hess, who will be leaving 
shortly. Claiborne will share 
the post with John Canaday. 
Hilton Kramer will be taking 
on Canaday’s'old job as chief 
art critic. 

Veronis & 
Chantey Again 

John Veronis and Nick 
Charney, the publisher-editor 
team that scored with Psy- 
chology Today and then 
bombed with specialized edi- 
tions of The Saturday Re- 
view, will soon be announc- 
ing that they are launching 
a new magazine. Veronis, the 
super-salesman, and Editor 
Charney have reportedly got- 
ten financial backing and will 
soon be doing some market- 
testing of the new publica- 
tion. Veronis confirmed that 
he and Charney will shortly 
be back in the publishing 
business but said it would 
be premature to say more at 
this stage. 

Sirica May Be 
Man of the Tear 

Inside sources at Time 
magazine hint that Judge 
John Sirica will be Time's 
Man of the Year. The an- 
nouncement will be made in 
Time's January 7 issue. Man- 
aging Editor Henry Grun- 
wald would not comment. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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‘Now 

we’ve got It made 
in tne shade! 




“We made enough dough in our first season with 
this roadside stand that I could buy us a 
good-looking aluminum sunshade’,’ so says 
Dot Nicholls, of La Nada, California. “That’s why 
Sis and I say we’ve got it made in the shade’.’ 



‘Before we started Dots Berry Farm, Sis and I worked 
in an airplane factory. That’s where we got to know 
aluminum to be an outstanding building' material. Take this 
sunshade. It was easy to put up. It’s sturdy. And I won’t 
have to worry about painting it’.’ 



Alcan has concocted this little tale to make a couple 
of points. One: Aluminum is a versatile and inexpensive 
material with a wealth of applications. Two: 

The Alcan Portiko material we used in Dot’s sunshade 
is turning up everywhere from roadside to poolside 
and from schoolyards to shopping malls. 



But back to La Nada and Dot. “Don’t get me wrong 
when I say it was smart to make our business 
a little shady. Because this canopy is good for the 
produce and it attracts a lot of attention 
from the folks on the road’.’ 



Alcan is making and marketing aluminum building 
materials from coast to coast. But find out 
what else Alcan is up to. In the United States, 
in Canada and in more than 100 other countries. 
For more information, write: Alcan 
Aluminum Corporation, 100 Erieview 



Plaza, Cleveland, Ohio 44114. 
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Alcan. The aluminum company. 





Can you imagine 
a man like this who doesn’t 
read BusinessWeek? 

....or a marketing plan 
that doesn’t include him? 



Larry Goshorn, Anaheim, California . 



His master degree in Control Engineering from 
Arizona State University may not help much when 
he races his Husqvarma motorcycle in Southern 
California fc challenging desert races. But his stint as a 
U.S. Navy aircraft mechanic was unusually valuable 
when he raced through the course to get his pilot h 
ticket for his twin engine Beechcraft which 
he and wife and two sons use to go skiing. 

Mr. Goshorn, who obviously loves a 
challenge, founded General Automation Inc. 
six years ago to "put brains on machines!’ This 
computer based industrial automation compan 
has grown to $30 million in sales, has more than 
1,000 employees, three U.S. plants as well as 
manufacturing facilities in England, Germany 
and Japan. General Automation stock is traded 
over-the-counter nationally ( Symbol: GENA). 

Mr. Goshorn has been a subscriber to 
Business Week for 11 years. 



BusinessWeek 

The news weekly of business 
for more than 4V, million readers. 



Just imagine! 




NEW TORE INTELLIGENCER 



Diana Vreeland: Fashion’s Empress 
Decrees a “Delicious Occasion” 

Coco Chanel once confided to me that Diana Vreeland 
was “the most pretentious woman I’ve ever met.” But Coco 
was, uncharacteristically, wrong. Vreeland, longtime Vogue 
editor and now special consultant to the Costume Institute 
of the Metropolitan Museum (she put on the Balenciaga 
show last spring) , isn't pretentious at all. She’s elegant, 
arch, mannered, outrageous, and smart as hell. And whether 
she’s burning incense in her office or waving a manicured 
finger under your nose or wagging that lacquered head, 
every gesture is programmed for effect. Her “spontaneity” 
is as carefully choreographed as an Apollo lift-off. 

This Wednesday evening (December 12), Diana (her 
friends pronounce it “Dee-anna”) is throwing a little din- 
ner party. It may be the most elegant and expensive evening 
of the season. Some 500 New Yorkers will pay $150 a head 
for dinner, drinks, and the chance to see Paris originals 
dating back to the years between 1909 and 1939, a fashion 
period Vreeland calls “couture at its grandest, rather a feast 
of beautiful clothes for delicious occasions.” There’ll be no 
fashion show per se, you understand. That isn’t Vreeland’s 
style. But guests will be permitted to roam, glass in hand, 



“Bigger Hair.” She revolutionized the lingerie industry by 
having fabrics of bold prints and bizarre colors (“coffee- 
brown”) made up into underwear — a heretical departure 
from the staples: pink, white, beige, and black. 

Ms. Vreeland’s own style is almost unchanging. While 
Vogue and Harper’s editors sported the latest fashion, Diana 
never swerved from her own look. “For a hundred years,” 
says a one-time colleague, “she wore a Mainbocher suit 
with a pale blouse and her hair in a snood.” Her Paris 
friends used to call her “The Empress of China,” as much 
for her austere appearance as her imperial manner. 

Her penchant for pronouncements — “Pink is the navy 
blue of India,” “Navy blue is the black of evening” — is 
legendary. Once when I asked her opinion of a relaxed 
collection of Saint Laurent clothes, she waved an elegant 
hand in the air and declared: “Think languor!” drawing 
the word languor out for six or seven syllables. 

As an editor she did much of her work at home, dictating 
thousands of memos, pinning her assistants to the phone 
for hours. She would never appear in her office until noon, 
or until all was assembled for her attention — “a regular 
general,” remembers a co-editor. “She was often disdainful 
of business people, forgetting or mispronouncing their names. 
She was a slave driver and could be rude as hell if she 
thought you’d done sloppy work.” “But,” says an adoring 




(left) is giving a 
little party (5 00 
people at SI 50 
each) to show yes- 
terday’s most 
elegant fashions 
(Paul Poiret’s 1915 
evening dress 
at right). 
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through the Met to look at the clothes posed on manne- 
quins. Proceeds go to the Costume Institute, which may 
well be the greatest collection of fashion in the world. 

There were some hard feelings when Vogue retired Vree- 
land to consulting-editor status two years ago. Her old pal, 
Vogue’s Special Features Editor Margaret Case, had also 
been forced into retirement and was so depressed she 
stepped through the window of her apartment to her death. 
“What happened to Maggie will never happen to me," 
Diana, who is in her seventies, is said to have told friends. 
She promptly went to work for the Met and has, seemingly, 
never looked back. 

“Diana represents culture through the ages,” says one of 
her friends, and indeed Diana grew up in Paris, worked in 
London, and has absorbed cultures around the globe in 
her career as fashion editor of Harper’s Bazaar and then 
top editor at Vogue. Her specialty is fantasy: “My dear, if 
it’s not there in fashion, fantasize it!” This dictum of Diana’s 
has led to some startling shifts in style. A series of Sphinx- 
like portraits of women which she devised with Avedon 
ushered in an Egyptian phase and what stylist Kenneth calls 



former assistant, “her discipline and passion drove us to 
excel ourselves. I’d go home crying at night and hating her, 
but she believed I had more to offer than I did, and I’d 
end up being more creative than ever.” 

At the Met Ms. Vreeland works just as hard as she did at 
the magazines. She involves herself in every aspect of her 
shows, dealing in detail with painters, electricians, and car- 
penters. At first the sedate pace of the museum disturbed 
her.- “How do you get anything done here?” she protested. 
“There isn’t even a Telex in the place!” 

Everybody agrees she is a marvelous merger of luxury 
and practicality. Says cx-Life Fashion Editor Sally Kirk- 
land: “Diana loves luxury as an art form and she admires 
those who use it well. But she was one of the first to pro- 
mote practical American clothes, Claire McCardell, denim.” 
And in spite of the current unluxurious state of fashion, 
Ms. Vreeland is not at all depressed. “The success of the 
Balenciaga show absolutely staggered me,” she said. “There’s 
still such an interest in true quality. Two hundred thousand 
people came to see that show. People are always interested 
in beauty.” 
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Six Great Sherries. 
One Great Name. 
Duff Gordon. 



If you’re a Sherry drinker, you know that the 
Duff Gordon name means great Sherry. It has 
meant that since 1768. 

Today, the Duff Gordon name lives on in six 
great Sherries ranging from very sweet to very 
dry. Santa Maria Cream. No. 28. Nina. El Cid. 



Club Dry Amontillado. And Pinta. 

So no matter what your taste may be in 
Sherry there's a Duff Gordon Sherry that 
will suit your taste. 

Duff Gordon. Six great Sherries. 

One great name. 
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Movies/Judith Crist 

THE ‘SLEEPER’ THAT KNITS 
THE RAVELED SLEEVE OF CARE 

. . In his fourth movie Woody Allen comes into his own as a 
film-maker, providing us with the comedy of the year . . 



This has been a singularly laughless 
movie year, with occasional chuckles, 
a snicker now and then, the knowing 
smile for satire or the pleased grin for 
sheer niceness — but the bellylaughs and 
guffaws have been few and far be- 
tween . Now, however, we’ve seen 
Woody Allen’s Sleeper — and we’re still 
giggling and guffawing every time it 
comes to mind. 

Humor, of course, is as personal as 
sex; among a critic’s major sins, we’ve 
learned, is that of invoking the super- 
lative in either area. Label a movie 
“hilarious” or “super-erotic” and, con- 
sciously or not, you create an audience 
that will look at the screen with a chal- 
lenge, daring the film-maker to provide 
the ultimate in risibility-raising or libi- 
do-levitation. Well, sin though it be, we 
can but label Sleeper hilarious — adding 
quickly that only those who find some 
amusement in Chaplin, Laurel & Hardy, 
W. C. Fields, the Marx Bros., and 
Woody Allen will deem it so. Allen 
devotees will find this, the fourth of 
the films he has directed, his best to 
date as film-maker as well as his best 
work as actor and as writer. Marshall 
Brickman, an outstanding humorist in 
his own right and writing, co-authored 
the screenplay. 

Allen has taken a major step in his 
own characterization, making the tran- 
sition from nebbish to nice guy, the 
change even reflected perhaps in his 
role-name: Miles Monroe. In Sleeper 
Miles is our delegate to the future: 
proprietor of the Happy Carrot Health 
Food Store on Bleecker Street and 
a clarinetist by avocation, he goes into 
the hospital for an ulcer operation 
and gets “a cosmic screwing.” He’s dis- 
covered 200 years later, wrapped in 
aluminum foil and frozen stiff in a cap- 
sule, in the automated super-futuristic 
regimented world of 2173. The world 
as he knew it, Miles is told, was de- 
stroyed “over 100 years ago when a 
man named Albert Shanker got hold of 
a nuclear warhead.” The scientists who 
defrost him want to cherish him as a 
source of information on the various 
artifacts of a past civilization — they’re 
part of a still-unbrainwashed under- 
ground movement that is just discover- 
ing individualism and becoming inter- 




ested in Marxism — but in minutes the se- 
cret police are on the trail of the “alien” 
in their midst and the chase is on. 

What follows doesn’t, for a change, 
defy description any more than the plot 
of A Night at the Opera or Horse feath- 
ers would — but the juice is in the mo- 
ments, in the sight gags and throwaway 
lines and sparkling scattering of satiric 
wit both in the background and in 
close-up, as our hero makes his hair- 
breadth escapes, meets, loses, and gets 
girl and stabs at the present and the fu- 
ture with the wonderfully lunatic sanity 
that is the hallmark of the true humor- 
ist. Of our present, we learn that Nixon 
left no trace — not even tapes — on the 
pages of history, although Norman 
Mailer “donated his ego to the Harvard 
Medical School.” For the future — well, 
on the plus side, doctors have learned 
that heavy fats, steak, cream pies, hot 
fudge, and tobacco are the healthiest 
items for the human body and Mc- 
Donald’s is well past the zillion-zillion 
mark; on the other hand, all pleasures 
now stem from stroking an orb, sex a 
deux is consummated in an "orgasma- 
tron” and in groups: “We should have 
had sex but there weren’t enough peo- 
ple” a hostess remarks regretfully after 
her six guests have departed. The host- 
ess, of course, is one of 2173’s leading 
intellectuals: she writes poetry so deep 
that others can spot the influence of 
Rod McKuen — after all, she majored 
in cosmetics, sexual technique, and po- 
etry at the university. 

On the run initially disguised as a 
robot (Allen’s interpretation thereof is 



totally offbeat — and he can even invent 
new hilarity out of the ancient banana- 
peel slapstickery) , Miles sets out with 
Luna Schlosser, the poetess (Diane 
Keaton, revealing herself as an actress 
of many facets, including that of first- 
rate comedienne) as his hostage, flying 
and swimming and derring-doing with 
all sorts of futuristic aids, hiding out in 
woods haunted by weird creatures (one, 
in fact, has “the body of a crab and the 
head of a social worker”) , and trailed 
by the cops, who are of the Keystone 
bumble school, complete with backfir- 
ing space-age tools. Miles is left to a 
brainwashing, but his lady gets to the 
underground and Miles is rescued for 
some pretty daring missions of his own, 
involving the triumphant decloning of 
The Leader’s nose. And along the way 
there’s a lovely bit of psychotherapy to 
restore Miles’s washed brain (ranging 
from Sunday dinner at his parents' 
house in Brooklyn in 1962 to a bit of 
Streetcar with Miles as Blanche and 
Luna as Brando’s Stanley), some very 
sweet romantic moments — and Miles’s 
revelation that being dead 200 years is 
just like spending a weekend in Bever- 
ly Hills. 

As brilliant as the script and per- 
formance is the design of the film, with 
art direction by Dale Hennesy (of Fan- 
tastic Voyage acclaim) who used actual 
outdoor locations for the astounding ex- 
teriors and studio sets for the clever 
commentary of the interiors, and spe- 
cial effects to make it all work done by 
A. D. Flowers (of The Poseidon Ad- 
venture) . And for the final topping — or 
wrap-up, however your ear works — 
there’s a score by Allen and The Pre- 
servation Hall Jazz Band of New Or- 
leans and his own group, the New Or- 
leans Funeral and Marching Orchestra. 
Small doubt that with Sleeper Woody 
Allen comes into his own as a film- 
maker. But more important from our 
standpoint, perhaps, is that he has pro- 
vided us with our comedy of the year 
and enabled us to call it hilarious with- 
out a quibble or a hesitation — just with 
bellylaughs and guffaws. 

There’s pleasure of another sort in 
French film-maker Claude Lelouch’s 
Happy New Year, a beautifully roman- 
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Bent Dublin 
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Connoisseur Collection 
of fine pipes. *20 
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For 153 years we’ve been investing 
in wines of outstanding quality at 
reasonable prices. 
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“. . . Happy New Year : a grand suspense story 
about a ‘real’ man and a ‘true’ woman . . .” 



tic, near-nostalgic caper tale with a love- 
ly bow in the direction of the liberated 
woman. Lelouch, now 36, hit the big 
time back in 1966 with A Man and a 
Woman, that very classy women’s-mag 
soaper, and after two misses ( Live for 
Life and Life, Love, Death in ’67 and 
’69) began to hit at the head as well as 
the heart with, in successive years, Love 
Is a Funny Thing, The Crook , and (time 
out for the Smic, Smac, Smoc disaster) 
Money, Money, Money, the last released 
earlier this year. With his new film, he 
spans the years, opening his film, in 
fact, with A Man and a Woman being 
shown as a 1973 holiday treat for pris- 
on inmates, three of whom are paroled 
for the New Year. 

But wait — Lelouch, that master of 
romantic color, making a contemporary 
film in black and white? The sensibil- 
ity of this young film-maker becomes ap- 
parent early on. For it is a dreary black- 
and-white world into which Simon, one 
of the parolees, emerges, his girl’s apart- 
ment deserted, himself apparently sup- 
planted, his one port of call a trans- 
vestite nightclub. But then he remem- 
bers. It is six years earlier, and in 
vivid color we set out on an enchanting 
caper on the Riviera with Simon, the 
master thief, plotting a “psychological 
heist,” with the dumb-crook assistance 
of his buddy Charles, their target the 
Van Cleef and Arpels shop at Cannes. 
That an antique shop next door is run 
by a lovely lady is the lagniappe that 
supplies a charming complication and, 
in the Lelouch manner, a completely 
satisfying one. 

Satisfaction for the viewer is the 
hallmark of this film. As a triple-threat 
moviemaker — producer, director, and 
writer — Lelouch has provided a triple- 
leveled film that works as thriller, as 
romance, and as humanistic story, and 
emanates chic every step of the way. 
His casting is impeccable: Lino Ven- 
tura, as Simon, proves himself a nou- 
veau Bogey, with a completely irresisti- 
ble smile to boot, defining a true man 
as “someone who goes all the way”; 
Frangoise Fabian, as the female in the 
tale, proves herself not only the usual 
lovely love object but also, and rele- 
vantly, the kind of woman who sug- 
gests to the man she is dismissing, "a 
man always tells a woman he can love 
her and still live his own life: imagine 
it the other way.” And Charles Gerard 
is simply swell as the semiliterate and 
wholly loyal sidekick. Lelouch has him- 
self a ball in noting the seven-year gen- 
erational gaps that have occurred in our 
society, in paying an hommage to his 



own romanticism and in giving us a 
grand suspense-caper story about a 
“real” man and a “true” woman. Hap- 
py New Year makes for a very happy 
moviegoing experience because happi- 
ness is a satisfying movie. 

If you missed the BBC’s The Six 
Wives of Henry VIII on CBS, all you 
moviegoing television-scorning snobs, 
you missed Keith Michell’s superb Em- 
my-winning performance as the multi- 
wived monarch. But thanks to the en- 
terprise of some British moviemakers, 
you’re being given a second chance 
courtesy of Henry VIII and His Six 
Wives. In this film — wherein the opu- 
lent sets and costumes and lovely set- 
tings seem, along with Michell, bor- 
rowed from the BBC offering — you are 
given a chance to watch Michell’s over- 
whelming performance as the monarch 
who reigned for 38 years and devoted 
the last fourteen to a succession of five 
wives in his search for a male heir (his 
first and second wives produced daugh- 
ters, his third a son) , a proper political 
alliance, and a virtuous companion. And 
those familiar with Michell’s excellent 
performance (and testament to the 
makeup man’s art) will also see five 
very fine actresses triumphantly taking 
over the roles of his wives. 

There is, of course, something irre- 
sistible in the Henry VIII story, the 
period, the ramifications of each mar- 
riage; moviegoers take particular pleas- 
ure, I suspect, in the changes time, our 
mores, and our morals have wrought on 
the 1933 Charles Laughton version of 
The Private Life of Henry VIII on 
which we did our cinematic teething. 
Michell — who first found his American 
audience onstage with Irma La Douce 
and has made a charming record for 
Spark, with songs of “my” time and 
“his” — Henry VIIPs — is perfection in 
the role, as Frances Cuka, Charlotte 
Rampling, Jane Asher, Jenny Bos, 
Lynne Frederick, and Barbara Leigh- 
Hunt are as his wives. I can pay 
the ladies no greater compliment than 
to note that one remembers each clear- 
ly in retrospect, as one remembers Don- 
ald Pleasence’s Thomas Cromwell and 
Michael Gough’s Suffolk, and derives a 
suffusing awareness of a time and a 
place in each segment of history. With 
a screenplay by Ian Thorne, who did 
the lane Seymour segment of the BBC 
production, and with yeoman direction 
by Waris Hussein, the film is, in sum, 
a thinking-man’s spectacular, with some- 
thing, of course, to please even the 
non-thinkers. m 
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Bacardi rum. 

\bu don’t have to mix 1 



Taste it like it really is, and you'll find 
Bacardi dark rum has an underplayed flavor. 
One that's light and dry, rot sweet. And aging 
makes it smooth and mellow. So you can drink 
it the same way some people drink whiskey. 
Easily. And maybe, just maybe, that's what 
makes Bacardi on-the-rocks the on-the-rocks 
drink for you. Try it now. While it's on your mind. 
BACARDI < rum. Th e mixablc one. 
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Does your boss deserve 
Peter Dawson Scotch 
for Christmas? 



Think before you give it. 



Dawson 
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4% A A G.flWriip 

L'jfj) Paris Arts, 1892, Gold Medal U^T*"‘ - £ 

Dublin First Distillers, 1892 Gold Medal ™ M # 

Victorian Exhibition, 1897. Gold Medal » ^ ' w 

Queensland International Exhibition, 1897, Gold Medal ^ 

'w V 

Peter Dawson Scotch, 100% Blended Scotch Whiskies, 86 Proof, Schemey World T& ! Cc„ New Yorn.N .Y. ©1973 
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i u. n he said he had the* right spot for you, did lit mean this? 



Or this? 





Books/Eliot Fremont-Smith and Karla Kuskin 

A CHILD’S 
CHRISTMAS 

. . In each year’s inflated and for the most part vapid crop of 
new children’s books, a few stand out that deserve attention . . 



Following is a selection of recently 
published picture books for young chil- 
dren, chosen both for the quality and 
enticement of their art and for the in- 
telligence and taste of their stories. 
Picture books are the books first en- 
countered by children (though most- 
ly chosen and given by adults) and 
therefore, in many ways, the most cru- 
cial; they both pave and shape the way. 

We have not included books pub- 
lished for children much older than 
nine. If we had, we would be recom- 
mending mostly classics, from Doctor 
Dolittle and The Wind in the Wil- 
lows to novels by E. Ncsbit, How- 
ard Pyle, and Arthur Ransomc. to 
name three very different authors, to 
supplement the inevitable diet of Spi- 
derman, Nancy Drew, and Mad. ( Ranger 
Rick isn’t bad, either, and supposedly 
adult books — Doyle. Dumas, Dickens 
— are still great for reading aloud, that 
nearly forgotten activity being one of 
the major pleasures of a lucky child- 
hood.) Around nine, children begin to 
pick for themselves, and should be en- 
couraged to do so. 

There are also, of course, classics 
and favorites, new and old, for younger 
children ( Goodnight Moon. Winnie-the- 
Pooh. Charlotte’s Web, etc.) which 
should be considered along with, and 
often in preference to, new books — 
since all books are new to beginning 
readers. Many older titles are available 
in good-looking but inexpensive paper- 
back editions, a most welcome trend in 
juvenile publishing. It should be noted, 
too, that hardcover editions of a few 
years back (but still on sale) tend to 
be cheaper than new books: for ex- 
ample. Nancy Ekholm Burkert’s hand- 
some, full-color Nightingale is S3 .95 ; if 
published today, it would be a sure 
S5.95. All the little Beatrix Potter books 
are still a bargain Si. 95 each. This is 
due to pricing regulations; the publish- 
ers are hard put to make costly-to- 
produce children’s books pay and, for 
the moment, anyway, the consumer has 



This week. Contributing Editor Fremont- 
Smith collaborated with Karla Kuskin. the 
author-illustrator of many books for young 
children. Her most recent is “ What Did 
You Bring Me?” (Harper & Row. $4.95). 



ATALE FROMTHE BROTHERS GRIMM 







Sendak and one Grimm tale: The king 
and the haughty princess brought low. 



the upper hand. All the same, too many 
books are published and even the in- 
terested adult has quite a chore wading 
through the racks of undistinguished, 
derivative, nothing volumes that are all 
too frequently palmed off on children. 

Yet in each year’s inflated (about 
2,000 titles) and for the most part 
vapid crop of new children’s books, a 
few stand out that deserve more than 
routine commercial attention. Some- 
times it’s a timely subject that counts; 
however, we feel we must note, for the 
socially conscious, that new children’s 
books dealing with racial and male- 
female equality are disappointing — 
which is why you will find none on 
this list. 

The titles below — our pick of this 
year’s crop — are organized alphabeti- 
cally in two broad age categories: Very 
Young (books for children aged two- 
to-five, give or take) and Young (books 
for children aged four-to-nine. ditto) . 
The “give or take” is important, and 
it applies to temperament as well as 
age. We know a five-year-old who’s 
into Lewis Carroll and a nine-year-old 
who dotes on Peanuts and Lois Lenski, 



and see no harm in that. The point is, 
pick for the child and for you, and if 
it works, fine, and if it doesn’t, next 
Christmas is, as Leadbelly says, cornin’. 



Very Young 

All the Way Home, by Lore Segal, 
illustrated by James Marshall (Farrar. 
Straus & Giroux, $4.95): An amusing 
trifle about a little girl who takes a 
tumble and won’t stop crying is en- 
hanced by silly, cartoonish color draw- 
ings reminiscent of early Tomi Lin- 
gerer. Ungerer. incidentally, is the au- 
thor-illustrator of (this year, his latest) 
No Kiss for Mother (Harper & Row. 
$5.95). Although it is a not very pleas- 
ant story about a hyperactive boy kit- 
ten who refuses to let his mother kiss 
him (the boy is spanked, but it’s the 
mother who is blackmailed and done in 
at the end: no more kisses from her), 
the book is distinguished for Lingerer's 
black-and-white pencil drawings, which 
are full of action, elan, and Katzenjam- 
mer humor. For all his Germanic odd- 
ity as a storyteller. Ungerer as an illus- 
trator remains a lively and truly orig- 
inal spirit. 

Elephant Buttons, by Noriko Ueno 
(Harper & Row, S3. 50) : No words, 
just black-and-white pencil drawings of 
animals that look like parade balloons 
with buttons. Beginning with an ele- 
phant, each animal (one per page) is 
unbuttoned, his animal suit removed 
like last night’s pajamas, and a new 
animal steps out, until a mouse stands 
alone. And when he is unbuttoned, 
who appears? The elephant, of course. 
Not for a very literal-minded child, but 
shaggy-button lovers will succumb. 

It’s Raining Said John Twaining: 
Danish Nursery Rhymes, by N. M. Bo- 
decker (Atheneum. $4.95) : Fourteen 
Danish nonsense verses, some better 
than others (interesting sidelight: non- 
sense loses more in translation than 
sense does) , warmed by Bodecker’s af- 
fectionately humorous and elegantly de- 
signed pen-and-wash color drawings. 

Noisy Nora, by Rosemary Wells 
(Dial, $3.95): Caught between a baby 
brother and a chess-playing older sister. 
Nora, a middle mouse, constantly “had 
to wait" for attention. That’s why she 
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DOROTHY AND 

LILLIAN GISH 

n>~ PiWmM&lA [ 
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“Captivating . . . the book is alive 
with ghosts from a treasurable 
past. Oldsters will get a nostalgic 
thrill from this handsome book 
containing some 800 rare photos 
from Lillian Gish’s private collec- 
tion. Younger readers will be en- 
thralled by its decade-by-decade 
revelations of the development 
of American movies from nickel- 
odeon days tq the 1970s ... a 
super-album.” — Publishers Weekly 

DOROTHY AND 
LILLIAN GISH 

by Lillian Gish 

Includes a complete record of all 
the Gish sisters’ films and plays. 

$19.95 



IN' 



“What a feast of a book! 

I expect to be nibbling it 
gluttonously for weeks." 
— Marya Marines 

“Two hundred years of high 
living which will put no 
weight on you but will add 
immeasurably to your 
well-being.” — Leo Lerman 

ON THE TOWN 
IN NEW YORK 

From 1 776 to the Present 
Michael and Ariane Batterberry 

50 illustrations. $10.00 

SCRIBNERS 



“...Zemach makes the maid worthy of Ru- 
bens, Hogarth, and Henny Youngman...” 



drops, throws, bangs, and knocks over 
anything she can lay her paws on — and 
finally hides in a huff. The punch line 
is her noisy (but happy) return. The 
illustrations have just the right, light 
touch to bring life to an average Ameri- 
can mousehold. 

Number 24, by Guy Billout (Harlin 
Quist/Dell/Delacorte, paper, $1.50) : A 
little man, standing at a street inter- 
section next to a sign that reads “24,” 
witnesses a series of odd, rather stately 
collisions — of car and train, tank and 
knights in armor, etc. — until at last a 
yellow bus, number 24, arrives. The 
fellow peers around nervously; then he 
and the bus disappear. The wordless 
watercolor paintings are done in early- 
1 930’s surrealistic style, and convey, 
quite wonderfully, the slow-motion 
sense of watching an accident. The for- 
mat is nicely modest, and it’s all unusual 
— amusing, alarming, handsome. 

Paddy’s Evening Out, by John S. 
Goodall (Atheneum, $4.25) : Paddy, 
the English pig, takes his girlfriend to 
the theater. She drops her fan, he at- 
tempts to retrieve it — with resulting 
misadventures on stage and off (Paddy 
is caught in a tuba, in a magician’s 
treasure chest, in a monkey act, and in 
the leading lady’s bouquet of flowers) . 
This is a simple story, gently funny and 
gently scary, told without words in 
period watercolor pictures with half- 
page overlays that carry the action. 

Song of the Seasons, by Robert Wel- 
ber, illustrated by Deborah Ray (Pan- 
theon, $1.95): “Sing a song of spring/ 
rain on the tree/rain on the flower/rain 
on me.” This verse, with appropriate 
seasonal variations, is repeated for sum- 
mer, fall, and winter. The color illus- 
trations are softly impressionistic with- 
out being gooey, and the whole is a 
short, sweet celebration of the chang- 
ing year and its friend, a child. 

Three Kittens, by Mirra Ginsburg, 
illustrated by Giulio Maestro (Crown, 
$4.95) : Three kittens with enormous 
eyes go on three short domestic adven- 
tures. Delicately detailed drawings com- 
plement the simplicity of this Russian 
story and give it character and charm. 

Whizz!, by Edward Lear, illustrated 
by Janina Domanska (Macmillan, 
$4.95) : A bridge is the stage in this 
small, finely stylized drama made out 
of five Lear limericks and set in a town 
that looks like a patchwork quilt. One 
by one, familiar Lear characters (the 
old man in a tree, the young lady in 
blue, etc.) enter from the left and start 
journeying across the bridge until it is 
crowded with animals, people, and 



enough far-fetched details to keep a 
child’s sharp eyes pouncing. In this 
young version of The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey everybody gets wet but no- 
body gets hurt. 



Young 

A Birthday for the Princess, by Anita 
Lobel (Harper & Row, S5.95) : The 
nicely detailed, gaily colored full-page 
pictures win out in this book by hardly 
seeming to belong to the rather callous- 
ly sad story of an unloved princess who 
runs away from home. She lives hap- 
pily ever after; her parents, apparently, 
are doomed to suffer, suffer, suffer. 

The Brownstone, by Paula Scher, 
illustrated by Stan Mack (Pantheon, 
$4.50) : A friendly, funny story about a 
group of different animals who, for 
various noisy reasons, decide to switch 
apartments in a New York brownstone. 
A quality of French-farce chaos is con- 
veyed in the Seussishly comical color 
drawings, many of which show a cut- 
away version of the building as its in- 
habitants try to sort themselves out. 
There are lots of details to look at, and 
it should have appeal particularly for 
kids on the move. 

Cathedral: The Story of Its Construc- 
tion, by David Macaulay (Houghton 
Mifllin, $6.95) : A cathedral is a monu- 
ment to man and God, and building a 
cathedral is a monumental work. In his 
explicitly detailed description of this 
process, David Macauley has written 
and illustrated a book totally harmoni- 
ous with its material. His black-and- 
white pen studies and architectural dia- 
grams are beautifully drawn and de- 
signed on large pages. The prose, though 
always straightforward, is sometimes, 
of necessity, quite complicated, and 
may not be for many children under 
nine (or 23, for that matter). This is 
to Macaulay’s credit: neither in words 
nor illustrations does he ever slight his 
subject by writing or drawing down. 
An elegant book. 

The Checker Players, by Alan Ven- 
able, illustrated by Byron Barton (Lip- 
pincott, $4.95) : A carpenter, who is 
the most orderly of bears, and a think- 
er, who is the slap-dashest of alligators, 
embark on a checkers tournament. But 
each new game brings new conflict be- 
tween planner and patcher. The story 
(in overly heavy type) has charm and 
sense (cooperation wins out), and the 
illustrations are perfect in red, green, 
black, and white — as funny and bright 
as Christmas. Byron Barton is also au- 
thor and illustrator of Buzz, Buzz, Buzz 
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(Macmillan, $4.95), a simple prose 
round (bee stings bull, bull scares cow, 
cow kicks farmer’s wife, and so on, 
back to the beginning) with excep- 
tionally happy and colorful pictures. 

The Church Cat Abroad, by Graham 
Oakley (Atheneum, $5.95): An oblig- 
ing, English, orange-colored cat and his 
two mouse chums end up on a South 
Sea island, when all they wanted was 
to raise a few pounds to repair the roof 
of the church in which they live. Oak- 
ley is an old-school storyteller who 
uses words and pictures to weave an 
up-to-date fantasy with countless real- 
istic details to catch and hold attention. 

Duffy and the Devil, by Harve and 
Margot Zemach (Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux, $5.95): Margot Zemach draws 
like an intoxicated angel. She makes 
DufTy, the dishonest but striving house- 
maid, into a creation worthy of (joint- 
ly) Rubens, Hogarth, and Henny 
Youngman. And her devil, a lecherous 
twerp in striped stockings, fits perfectly 
his description — “an oogly little 
squinny-eyed creature with a long tail.” 
The lovely color washes in these pages 
tumble after each other, bursting with 
all the vitality and humor the writing 
contains. This is a Cornish, and splen- 
dish, version of Rumpelstiltskin. 

Fresh Cider and Pie, by Franz Bran- 
denberg, illustrated by Aliki (Macmil- 
lan, S4.95) : This is not a folk tale, but 
it has the lasting quality of one. In a 
blue-tile kitchen filled with attractive 
clutter the resident spider meets a pass- 
ing fly. The dance of entrapment fol- 
lows, and it has a lot to do with dining. 
The briefly told story rhymes when it 
feels like it. the color pictures are as 
decorative as the kitchen, and guess 
who doesn’t catch whom? 

How Does a Czar Eat Potatoes?, by 
Anne Rose, illustrated by Janosch (Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard, $4.50) : A full- 
color picture shows that potatoes are 
fired by a cannon through a wall of 
butter into the czar’s mouth. Mean- 
while, back at the shtetl (illustrated in 
scratchy black-and-white) , “my father” 
the peasant eats potatoes “fast . . . with 
some cabbage if there’s any.” And so 
the comparison continues between the 
peasant’s life and the czar’s — how each 
sleeps, bathes, laughs, cries. The book 
is written with the directness of a folk 
chant, and the illustrations are flavored 
to match, the gay mood coating sober 
truths. 

Ingrid Our Turtle, by Peter Lippman 
(Golden Press, $2.50) : Ingrid sits in 
the garden studying the science of 
speed. Then she starts slowly, the way 
trucks do, saying “chug” and increas- 
ing her speed inch by inch until she’s 
really chugging — four times around the 
world and then into orbit (five times 
around the moon) — after which she 



When you buy a dog, 
don’t Sail for fust a cute smile. 



Puppies are cute. 

At American Kennels, we care 
for puppies so they stay cute. 

Inoculations, special diets, 
worming, spotless cleanliness, 
well-trained experts who love 
animals and an unconditional 
guarantee. 

That's been the American 
Kennels system for almost 
twenty years. And it works. 

That’s why we have happy, 
healthy puppies. In fact, we have 
the world’s largest selection of AKC 
puppies and lots of fine pedigreed 
kittens. Everything from Beagles 
to Borzois to Persians. 

At American Kennels, 
when you fall for a cute puppy, 
you know it’s a healthy puppy. 

American 
Kennels 

140 East 14 St. (Third Ave.) 

786 Lexington Ave. (61 St.) 
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Make a hit 
with your hostess- 



DUTCH 



Be original. Give an original. 

The original Edam cheese, 
Holland Edam. Tangy, firm, 
rewarding. 

Or the original Gouda, 
Holland Gouda. Full-flavored, 
mellow, proud. 

They’re already gift 
wrapped. Edam in its festive 
red jacket. Gouda in its 
bright yellow coat. And 
Baby Gouda in its cheery 
red wrapper. 

Bring your friends 
the best. The original, / 
not a copy. M 

You can tell it’s //&& 
the original if it’s 
signed‘‘Holland.'^gP^ 
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DISCOVERED THE NEW 
EPICUREAN EXPERIENCE? 




FREE DRINK WITH DINNER WITH THIS ADVERTISEMENT 

114 WEST 4STH STREET. NV 1003* (2121 57SH366 



STEAK for SALE 

Boxed for holiday giving 




8 — 1 V\ " Filet Mignon 825.00 



From a steak shop in the heart of the wholesale 
meat market, prime, heavy aged restaurant 
type beef. Delivery included to 95 miles. $2.00 
less for Manhattan. Also available: shell steaks, 
frenched lamb chops, chicken kiev, jumbo 
shrimp. 

STORE 48 for STEAK 

48 9 Ave. at 14th St.. NYC 10011 • WA 4-3043 
Tues. to Fri. 12 to 6, Sat. 9 to 1 




PARK AVENUE I at 56th STREET 



THE ROBERTA LINN 
^ z SHOW 

/ / DEC. 10-JAN. 5 

Q 



Super disco-dancing. 
Dinner & late supper. 
Closed Sundays. 
Reservations: 
421-0900. 



Reserve Now For 
New Year's Eve. 



DINE IN ROMANTIC VIENNA At... || 

I dlai^r ijmtur | 

Continental & Viennese Specialties ® 
Excellent Party Facilities 
£ Lexington Ave. at 85th Street N.Y.C. £(' 
® Tel: RH 4-3820 Open 7 Days & 




A MAN’S JAPAN 



IlitflUlHtNMI. 
JAPANESE MASSAGE 
IN A JAPANESE 
ATMOSPHERE 

SAUNA. NEEDLE-SHOWERS. 
LOUNGE 
bnday thru Saturday 
^appointment 
i.m. to 12 p.m. 
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. . In Ingrid Our Turtle, Ingrid starts slow- 
ly, the way trucks do, saying ‘chug’. . 



settles back into the garden. Lippman 
has the style of a right-handed artist 
using his left hand; he also has no fear. 
Who else could draw four colorful con- 
tinents, each on a double-page spread, 
and not leave anything out? America 
shows the Grand Canyon running 
through an enormous football field bor- 
dered by D.C. and Manhattan here, 
and the Santa Monica freeway there. 
Visual jokes abound, but the imper- 
turbable Ingrid pauses only to send 
postcards home. Chug. 

King Grisly-Beard: A Tale From the 
Brothers Grimm, illustrated by Maurice 
Sendak (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
$3.95) : In this Grimm tale a “proud 
and haughty” princess is brought low 
(“to cure you of pride”) by the royal 
suitor she once mocked. Maurice Sen- 
dak softens the sting of the story and 
does a little mocking of his own by 
dressing two fiat-footed children as the 
royal couple, adding a Scndakian ter- 
rier, and letting this team act out the 
story as a play, with ballooned com- 
ments. (It must be the first time that 
a “proud and haughty” fairy tale prin- 
cess says “Feh!” in public.) Like panels 
from a medieval comic strip, the colored 
pictures depict the play in a clear and 
funny style, with each framed scene 
caught in mid-action. Treating illustra- 
tions as a separate voice instead of just 
using them to build and echo the story is 
an intriguing and uncommon approach, 
and the sign of a sure artistic hand; 
it takes nerve to do this. At the end, 
the princess is happy and humble, 
while the acting children are happy 
and smugly proud — and who would 
have it otherwise? In a rather different 
mood, Sendak has also illustrated his 
and Lore Segal’s excellent selection (in 
new and faithful — meaning the horrors 
are unalloyed — translation), The Juni- 
per Tree and Other Tales From Grimm 
(Farrar. Straus & Giroux, two volumes 
boxed, $12.95), which was reviewed 
here two weeks ago. 

Making Things: The Hand Book of 
Creative Discovery, by Ann Wiseman 
(Little, Brown, $6.95): Erik Erikson 
provides the creed for this book: “Play 
is very serious business.” In 160 big 
pages Ann Wiseman has handwritten 
(not the neatest hand, but it’s legible) 
and sketched instructions for all sorts 
of easy-to-do handmade arts, crafts, and 
games. Bristling with enthusiasm and 
ideas, this is a good resource book for 
kindergarteners and their elders. (One 
wishes, however, that while making 
things the author had thought to make 
a usable index.) 



The Magician, by Uri Shulevitz (Mac- 
millan, $3.95) : Adapted from the Yid- 
dish of I. L. Peretz, this is a tale about 
the nature of magic — “evil magic can- 
not create real things” — and about the 
prophet Elijah who, disguised as a ma- 
gician. visits a poor village on Passover 
eve. The black-and-white pen drawings 
are set like etchings on each page. With 
the same simplicity and depth that is in 
the words, they convey the feeling of 
a fable that needs no particular season. 

A Prairie Boy’s Winter, by William 
Kurelek (Houghton Mifflin, $5.95) : 
This simply written descriptive book, 
based on the author-artist’s boyhood 
winters in sub-zero, blizzardy, farm- 
country Manitoba, is enhanced by stun- 
ning, busy, gaily colorful, skillfully 
primitive full-page paintings of children 
doing chores, carving out hockey rinks, 
and cavorting in snowdrifts twelve feet 
high. Winter was rugged but fun, and 
this book, despite its being off-register 
in a number of the paintings, is one of 
the season’s winners. 

The Star-Spangled Banner, illustrated 
by Peter Spier (Doubleday, S5.95): The 
song is very hard to sing and the words 
are not always clear as to their mean- 
ing. But the latter is rectified somewhat 
by Peter Spier’s big, lively, full-color 
illustrations — about one per phrase, 
through verses one, two, and four. 
Spier fudges only with “Then conquer 
we must, when our cause it is just," 
which he interprets as slum clearance 
and moon exploration, and with the 
compromising (when not totally 
opaque) third verse, which is omitted. 
Whatever one thinks of patriotic fervor, 
there is certainly something to be said 
for kids understanding what the words 
of our national anthem say, since we’re 
stuck with it and it begins the day in 
most of our schools. This large, invit- 
ing book, which includes a brief his- 
tory of the song, the score (for guitar), 
plus attractive endpapers of our na- 
tional and military flags, should assist 
the cause of lyrical literacy. m 




Re-enter Edward Lear in “ Whizz !”in which 
everybody gels wet, but nobody gets hurt. 
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THIS CHRISTMAS GIVE 
NEW YORK TO 
SOMEONE YOU LIKE. 




Someone who’s found out that a “big” 
income in New York isn’t so big. The hard 
way. 

In other words, give a gift subscription 
to New York Magazine to someone who 
needs help. 

Because New York is a magazine dedi- 
cated to giving them the kind of help that 
lets them live better and cheaper in New 
York. 

For example, our “Sales and Bargains” 
column tells them which stores are having 
sales on regularly stocked items at a mini- 
mum 30% discount. 

Our “Underground Gourmet,” “Best 
Bets,” “Passionate Shopper" and “Urban 
Strategist” columns will tell your friends 
where to go for great meals under $5 (and 
where to avoid those $20 per person fias- 
cos), the best pizzas and pastrami in all 
five boroughs. 

And if they’ve ever thrown away seven 



or eight bucks for two tickets to a miser- 
able movie, they’ll find Judith Crist’s re- 
views economically rewarding as well as 
mentally stimulating. And the same holds 
true for John Simon’s theater reviews and 
Alan Rich’s music reviews. 

And if that isn’t enough, when you 
give your friends New York Magazine, 
you’re giving them something else too. 
The sheer joy of reading the writing 
of people like Gail Sheehy, Nick Pileggi, 
Nora Ephron, Gael Greene, Richard 
Reeves, Eliot Fremont-Smith and Mimi 
Sheraton. 

A gift subscription to New York Maga- 
zine costs you $10 for the first one and 
just $7.50 for each additional one. Our 
regular rate is $12 for the first subscrip- 
tion, $10 for each one after. So not only 
are we helping your friends live better 
and cheaper, we’re not exactly costing 
you a fortune either. 
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. . Ned Rorem can no longer be dismissed merely as our Dorian 
Gray; he is one of the country’s most important composers . . 



I have to be careful in writing about 
Ned Rorem, because he’s one of the few 
people who. I sometimes think, I would 
rather be than myself. Who wouldn’t 
envy this amiable paragon — this geriat- 
ric freak who at 50 looks more youth- 
ful than most of us did at our senior 
prom; this master of the many pens, 
whose music, essays, criticisms, dia- 
ries. and (for all 1 know) laundry lists 
float through the air with equal grace; 
this courageous pioneer who allowed 
into print the naughtiest self-revelations 
years before this brand of soul-baring 
became popular? 

It has long been fashionable, mostly 
in unfashionable circles, to dismiss Ro- 
rem as the Dorian Gray among us, a 
cultural gadfly, a dabbler, a poseur 
whose true portrait, moldering away 
in his attic, would soon appear to dis- 
pel all the glitter. Such talk, of course, 
is also couched in envy. It must now 
come to an end. If the two concerts of 
Rorem ’s music produced at Tully Hall 
late last month accomplished nothing 
else, they at least served to convince 
the doubters that Rorem is one of the 
most gifted, versatile, and important 
composers this country has produced. 
These programs — songs, chamber pieces, 
and a conceit which the composer 
chooses to call an opera — were from 
first note to last a discourse on the true 
nature of elegance, a glowing demon- 
stration of the continuing power of 
music to express beautiful and noble 
sentiments. 

For Rorem to describe his musical 
style as “conservative” (as he often 
does) is merely to challenge the valid- 
ity of that journalistic catch-all catch- 
word. Applied to his music, it merely 
means that he writes in keys and, per- 
haps, that his melodies have the shape 
and sense of direction that make per- 
formers feel good. What Rorem has ac- 
tually done, and done as well as any 
composer of his age and stylistic per- 
suasion, is to make musical conserva- 
tism a vivid, communicative, personal, 
individualistic mode of expression. 

He has written the best songs of any 
living composer (Britten, only possibly, 
excepted). Like all his music, these songs 
began under a strong French influence 
— Faure rather than Debussy, and later 




Poulenc. On the two Tully programs 
there was one work, a Trio from 1959, 
that located Rorem unmistakably among 
the generation of American composers 
whose 'hearts and gonads pumped the 
liquids of Paris. But Rorem has grown 
far beyond that easy stylistic identifica- 
tion. The later songs of these programs 
remain French only in the notion — prob- 
ably open to challenge — that French 
composers reacted to superb poetry 
with insights unique to their nation. 
Beyond this, Rorem ’s style can no long- 
er be evaluated by such easy external 
yardsticks. The powerful, immediate, 
poignant beauty of his creations, his 
seemingly limitless ability to deal with 
material over a range from wit to trag- 
edy, the sense of shape, dimension, and 
dramatic logic — these qualities are Ro- 
rem ’s own. 

Undoubtedly. Rorem’s own versatil- 
ity with music and words has given 
him special insights as a composer of 
songs. But he has made other kinds 
of music, too: large orchestral works 
that are drenched in light and color, 
and the large opera Miss Julie, which 
doesn’t work as a whole but which 
contains some moments of genuine 
power. Everything he does, with or 
without text, seems to me to exist most 
of all as the work of a maximum liter- 
ate, a personage to whom the gods have 
been kind beyond the call, but who has 
also worked hard to deserve their gifts. 

Among the high qualities of his mu- 
sic, his ability to make performers hap- 
py should not be minimized. Two of 



this country’s most cultivated singers, 
the soprano Phyllis Curtin and the bari- 
tone Donald Gramm, did as well by 
Rorem’s songs at these concerts as Ro- 
rem has done by them. They are spe- 
cial singers, as Rorem is a special cre- 
ator, and the special joy that came from 
hearing them join with Rorem in mak- 
ing the English language beautiful and 
musical was something which, in itself, 
ought to rank among the major events 
of the season. For that matter, every- 
thing about these concerts — in which 
the other participants included the 
splendid pianist Jerome Lowenthal, a 
remarkably gifted young cellist named 
Jeffrey Solow, the fine violinists Zvi 
Zeitlin and Sergio Luca, and a clutch 
of lively singers involved in the very 
funny “opera” called Bertha (to a Ken- 
neth Koch text) — worked to make these 
evenings special. Happy birthday, Ned, 
damn your big brown* eyes. 

I am beginning to lose hope for The 
Tales of Hoffmann. The Met’s new pro- 
duction, directed by Bliss Hebert and 
designed by Allen Klein to duplicate 
their earlier version for Seattle, is as 
botched, and for the same reasons, as 
was the City Opera’s of last season. The 
problem is apparently that of merging 
stage fantasy with the realities of op- 
eratic personnel in large houses, and it 
may be unsolvable. But the Met’s new 
botch is further muddled by Richard 
Bonynge’s tampering with the score in 
an ostensible but misguided attempt to 
restore Offenbach’s original intent. 

The Hoffmann manuscript is in a 
state analogous to that of Carmen, and 
some restoration is probably in order. 
But this is one of those situations, as I 
discussed last week, where good sense 
has to be the final judge. There is no 
consistency to Bonynge’s wholesale re- 
working of the score. By pulling the 
big ensemble out of the end of the 
Giulietta act and restoring it to the 
epilogue, he has left the former section 
without shape, almost without music. 
He has retained Coppelius’s song in 
the Olympia scene and Dappertutto’s in 
the Giulietta act, even though 1) they 



*His agent says they’re hazel, but "brown" 
scans better. 
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weren’t originally there, 2) they are both 
inferior, and 3) there is suspicion that 
the second isn’t even by Offenbach. 

I would go further down this bill of 
particulars, except that Bonynge’s half- 
baked musicology is of a piece with his 
conducting. He has produced a dis- 
torted torso draped in flabby flesh, his 
own and that of his wife, Ms. Suther- 
land, who sings all her roles utterly 
innocent of style, stage presence, or 
even (most shockingly in Olympia’s 
song) accuracy. Thomas Stewart’s wan, 
lusterless singing as the four villains 
(including a pathetic sidewise stab at 
the G sharp in the Dappertutto song) 
may represent merely one bad night, 
but I suspect that he is simply uncom- 
fortable in this music. That leaves Pla- 
cido Domingo virtually alone to carry 
the show, which he does magnificently 
— his great, gleaming, heroic voice 
beautifully in tune with the music, a 
tune which he has obviously had to 
locate on his own. 

The stage is all clutter and mess, the 
costumes ranging from ugly to ludi- 
crous, Hebert’s stage direction no repre- 
sentation at all of the imaginative work 
1 have seen by him in other houses. 
For New York at the moment, and ob- 
viously into the future, Hoffmann had 
better remain in the listener’s mind, 
where — in mine at least, against all ap- 
pearances — it is still a masterpiece. 

Carl Orff was at work on his Car- 
mina Burana at almost the same mo- 
ment when his Nazi patrons were 
snubbing American black athletes at 
the 1936 Olympics, which I report only 
to add a little spice to the notion of 
this work being danced by Alvin Ailey’s 
company at City Center. Beyond that 
little irony, the new production is not 
much more than the music deserves. 
John Butler’s choreography begins well; 
there are some powerful, marvelously 
primitive ensembles near the beginning 
that made me think that perhaps this 
was the choreographer and the com- 
pany to give New York the resident 
Rite of Spring it badly needs. But the 
later rituals turn into a kind of Heloi'se 
& Abelard & Ted & Alice ballroom cha- 
rade. gloomy and shapeless. 

Among the things I keep running 
out of space too soon to mention: the 
marvelous Boheme that began the East- 
ern Opera Theater’s second season; Nat 
Merrill’s staging of the Britten Church 
Parables at St. Stephen’s Church; the 
Met’s revival of Verdi’s Simon Bocca- 
negra, made memorable by the out- 
standing performance of Ingvar Wixell 
in the title role. I include these teasers 
now so that, at least in the case of the 
Britten and Verdi, you can plan not to 
miss them. More later. m 




THE CHRISTMAS MEAL AT JACK 
DANIEL’S has been the same since 1918. 

In Jack Daniel Hollow it’s always turkey, sweet 
potatoes and marshmallows, scalloped oysters, 
broccoli, hot biscuits, coconut cake with custard, 
and eat till you can’t. 

To us, that’s a very 
happy holiday. And we 
wish the same to our 
good friends everywhere. 

Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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Children/Claire Berman 

PAPP IT’S NOT, 

BUT PAP IT’S NOT 

“...There are imaginative kids’ shows this Christmas, including a 
Pinocchio with a social-worker fairy and a Puerto Rican cricket...” 



Though the lights may be dimmer 
on the theater marquees this year, a 
number of sparkling entertainments are 
sure to brighten the children’s holiday 
season. The brightest of all may be the 
big new musical Pinocchio, which will 
open at the Baird Theater December 15. 

I was treated to a synopsis of the 
book by Jerome Coopersmith (who 
was responsible for the books of the 
Broadway musicals Baker Street and 
The Apple Tree as well as countless 
teleplays and two fine children’s musi- 
cals) and a runthrough of the music 
written by Mary Rodgers ( Once Upon 
a Mattress) and lyrics by Sheldon Har- 
nick ( Fiddler on the Roof). These 
talents have gotten together with di- 
rector Lee Theodore to create this up- 
dated version of a classic that manages 
to remain true to the Collodi original, 
even though the Blue Fairy is here pre- 
sented as a social worker, and Pinoc- 
chio’s conscience-cricket speaks with a 
Puerto Rican accent. 

Baird has created not one but seven 
distinct puppet Pinocchios to act out 
scenes of this adventure (among them 
are an underwater Pinocchio. a Pinoc- 
chio whose donkey ears are exposed 
when he removes his headset, and of 
course a Pinocchio whose nose grows 
whenever he tells a lie) . There are. 
alas, some lines that are bound to go 
over the children’s heads — as, for ex- 
ample. when the puppet is finagled by 
the cat and fox into planting a coin 
in hopes of its growing into “an inter- 
est-bearing, tax-sheltered money tree.” 
But all in all, this promises to be a 
family treat worth having waited sev- 
eral seasons for. 

Penny Jones & Company bring their 
attractive hand and rod puppets to 
Gimbels East on December 27 for 
a free performance of The Circus. Bal- 
lerinas. acrobats, a caged lion, and a 
recalcitrant elephant are part of the 
show. The curtain raiser is a fantasy 
piece involving a bee, a flower, a star, 
and a rain cloud — no strong story, but 
delightful. On December 23 and 24. 
the company will be at the People 
Center of the American Museum of 
Natural History, where they’ll perform 
The Story of the Mistletoe: An Owl’s 




Tale. Very young children (ages three 
to eight) will enjoy More Mother Goose 
Tales, which Ms. Jones and her assis- 
tants will produce on December 28 and 
30 at the Little Synagogue. 

On December 26, Robert Wolen- 
check and his Big Apple Puppets oc- 
cupy the second half of a double bill 
at the 92nd Street Y.M.-Y.W.H.A. Mr. 
Wolencheck uses hand puppets and 
some clever gimmicks, including a 
pop-up picture book, in his gentle tell- 
ing of stories from many lands. The 
program is titled Magicland and Stone 
Soup and Other Stories. Frank Brents, 
who bills himself as America’s Black 
Man of Magic, opens the matinee with 
some wonderful magic tricks. 

From Manhattan and the Y.M.H.A.. 
the Big Apple Puppets head for St. 
Patrick’s School in Brooklyn, where, 
on December 27, audiences (ages three 
to seven) will be treated to Jack and 
the Beanstalk and The House That 
Jack Built. 

The Museum of the City of New 
York has for many years housed a 
puppet theater on weekends. This holi- 
day season the museum will present 
Poko Puppets in The Boy Who Could 
Swallow the Ocean, December 26; the 
B. Gay Puppets will perform No. 
No, Pinocchio, on December 27, with 
our old friend Pinocchio again (look 
for him further on in this article) . and 
once more the plot is updated — this 
time as "an anti-drug show for children 



five and over.” 

In a departure from tradition, two 
non-puppet programs will complete the 
holiday line-up at the City Museum. 
The entertainment for December 28 is 
called Holiday Fun With the Wandering 
Troubadour, starring O. T. Zappo; on 
the 29th, the Blue Peacock Players will 
appear in A Tapestry of Tales (folk 
stories and dances of many lands) . 

Actors play the roles of puppets 
who live in Rainbow Junction, which 
will be housed at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music (December 26 through 29) 
and at Town Hall (December 15. Jan- 
uary 5, 12, and 19) and also at Queens 
College (December 16). This is the 
most polished production The King’s 
Players have presented in years, but 
the effort expended has not resulted 
in a good show. There’s no gold at the 
end of this rainbow. 

There’s not even a rainbow, but there 
is a sun and a moon, and there are 
some very colorful costumes worn by 
the town’s puppet citizens. The plot 
builds on the shaky structure of over- 
simplified rhymes such as “What hap- 
pened to our city? It used to be so 
pretty.” No one in the audience really 
cares what happened. Gail Mallin is 
responsible for both the book and for 
the direction of this show. Barry Mallin 
is executive director. 

Town Hall will be in more profes- 
sional hands December 22 and 26, when 
the National Theater Company’s musi- 
cal version of The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer takes over the stage. This is a 
top-notch, quick-paced offering that 
should delight all ages. The story is 
told with style, and intelligent lyrics, 
sung by fine voices, give an all-new 
look to the often-told tale. 

Another company that carries excel- 
lent credentials in children’s theater 
will follow the National Theater Com- 
pany into Town Hall. With its produc- 
tion of Cinderella (booked here De- 
cember 27, 28, and 29), Prince Street 
Players have taken a step backward from 
creative to slick. The staging can’t be 
faulted; sets and costumes are executed 
with care. There’s one show-stopper, a 
polka during which everybody sneezes, 
but in general, laughs are bought cheap- 
ly (by having the evil stepsisters por- 
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Does an Italian wine go with 
Noel,LaNavidad, 

Hanukkah and Weihnachten? 




Bolla does. 



It has a gift for celebration. 

A handsome wooden-rack filled with 6 bottles of delightful 
Bolla wine imported from Italy.* About $20. Feel free to give 
the Bolla Gift Selection to anyone, any time. It will be the 
nicest compliment a holiday ever had. No matter what lan- 
guage you feast in. 



Bolla 

Gift Selection 



*2 bottles each of Soave and Bardolino, 1 each Valpolicella and Rose. 
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1715. Cognac begins. 



The world is discovering cognac. 

At the same time, Jean Martell 
arrives in Cognac Country. 

He is intrigued by the distilling 
of brandy. 

By 1728, 27,000 barrels of 



cognac have been exported. 

That was 243 years ago. 
Since then, it is difficult to 
separate the history of cognac 
from that of the House of Martell. 
In fact, there has been no 



other occupation for anyone in the 
Martell family except that of 
creating fine cognac. 

Martell. Taste history. 

☆ ☆☆ — V.S.O.P. — CORDON BLEU. 

WORLD S LARGEST SELLING COGNACS. 




“...At Radio City Music Hall, the stage show benefits from Gran 
Picasso, a juggler whose act alone is worth the admission price...” 



trayed by male actors in drag, for 
starters) . 

Yet another big production is shap- 
ing up at the old Ritz Theater, which 
was recently purchased by Martin 
Gregg and renamed The Robert F. 
Kennedy Theater for Children, Ltd. 1 
sat in on the second rehearsal of Bah\ 
Humbug 1 ., a musical based on A Christ- 
mas Carol, and was impressed by the 
enthusiasm of the cast of young actors. 
The musical numbers are lilting and 
romantic in a season when most other 
presentations have gone over to rock. 
One more word: this can be a very ex- 
pensive show, with orchestra and mez- 
zanine prices at a top of $8.95, so it’s 
worth noting that all balcony seats 
($3.95) have unobstructed views of the 
stage. 

A word about the Christmas show' 
at Radio City Music Hall. The movie 
of this season is Robin Hood, a Walt 
Disney Studios animated version of the 
adventure legend, with Robin depicted 
as a fox (voice: Brian Bedford), Little 
John as a lumbering bear (nicely spok- 
en by Phil Harris), Prince John as a 
sniveling lion who sucks his thumb 
(Peter Ustinov is an effective sniveler), 
and Terry-Thomas doing the voice of 
Sir Hiss, the snake who is adviser to 
the Prince. It’s an entertaining pro- 
gram, and it’s paired with the usual 
spectacular stage show, which this year 
benefits from the talents of Gran Pi- 
casso, a juggler whose act alone is worth 
the price of admission. 

You can generally count on intelli- 
gent fare for children at the 92nd 
Street Y.M.-Y.W.H.A., and except for 
one offering, the "Y” proves its relia- 
bility again this season: I cannot recom- 
mend the Traveling Playhouse produc- 
tion of The Wizard of Oz, which will 
be presented in the Kaufmann auditori- 
um the afternoon of the 27th. Unless 
the costumes and sets have been com- 
pletely remodeled this season, this tired- 
looking show should be dropped. 

I promised another Pinocchio , and 
here it is, at the “Y” on December 28. 
Mimika, a troupe of talented mimes, 
has come up with an inventive, original 
production. Don’t let the Pinocchio 
label keep older children away; this 
show is fine for middle-age children. 

Oscar Brand is proof that one man. 
in this case a balladeer whose fans ap- 
plaud equally his music and hi man- 
ner, is all that it takes for an entertain- 
ing program. Mr. Brand will be at the 
“Y” on December 30. 

On the same days that shows are go- 



ing on in the large auditorium, the “Y” 
will offer a mime program for children 
(roughly ages seven to twelve) in its 
50-seat studio theater. The mimes are 
Richard Morse (who presented a very 
successful mime program for adults at 
the “Y” this past season) and Pilar 
Garcia, in the past associated with the 
Paper Bag Players. 

The City Center Young People’s 
Theater continues to develop its work- 
shops for young people with its offer- 
ing for ages eight to eleven. Stuff and 
Nonsense. The program is less a musi- 
cal (as it has been billed) than a series 
of skits showing possible interpreta- 
tions of the nursery rhyme “Little Miss 
Muffet,” followed by a 40-minute ses- 
sion during which children in the audi- 
ence improvise (or are directed in) 
their own skits loosely based on other 
well-known rhymes. It seemed that this 
type of participatory dramatics works 
well with some children, less success- 
fully with others: the adult segment of 
the audience guffawed at the Muffet 
variations, while the children sat quite 
unmoved until it became their turn to 
perform in their own skits. 

Down in the Village, the cozy little 
rooms that make up the Thirteenth 
Street Theater are developing into a 
center for children’s entertainment, 
featuring small-scale productions which 
fall somewhere between amateur and 
professional levels, but which are gen- 
erally pleasurable. By critical stan- 
dards, the musical The Cat in the 
Castle shouldn’t have worked. The 
somewhat incredible story relies on 
a lot of unexplained business, and the 
actors are prone to one-dimensional 
shouting rather than character develop- 
ment. The author. Bill Solly, makes re- 
peated use of appeals to the audience 
of the “Which-way-did-they-go?” vari- 
ety, a cheap theatrical device greatly 
overused in children’s theater. There is 
sloppiness in direction, and the cos- 
tumes are straight out of the Leotard 
School of Non-Inspirational Design. 
But, despite all its flaws, the produc- 
tion works. You grow to care about 
those people on stage — it is as if you 
and the actors are sharing the same joke. 
The final musical number, “It’s a Ding 
Dong Day,” will have you smiling and 
singing along. For children to age eight, 
and the folks lucky enough to accom- 
pany them, this is a fine show. 

Saturdays at one, the long-running 
Cowgirl and the Tiger will be acted 
here. It’s another charming little mu- 
sical for ages three to seven, which 



I liked despite the fact that the lead is 
played by a child actress. Puppeteer 
Becky Lee will present Christmas Pies 
and Lies, using life-sized rod puppets 
and a lot of help from the children in 
the theater, Thursday afternoons and 
Sunday mornings through December 30. 

The Lincoln Center Community Hol- 
iday Festival at Alice Tully Hall, now 
an annual event during the holiday 
season, is sponsored by Con Edison. 
Tickets, which are free, are usually dis- 
tributed via community and civic or- 
ganizations throughout the borough, 
but this year a number will be available 
at the box office. Beginning December 
17, five International Holiday Matinees 
for Children will feature The Perform- 
ing Arts Foundation, a group developed 
by residents of International House, in 
a program of songs and dances from 
many lands. The performers are fresh- 
faced, personable, and talented. 

More plans at Lincoln Center: on 
December 29, The Wizard of Oz will be 
given in the auditorium of the Library 
and Museum of the Performing Arts at 
Lincoln Center by The Playhouse, a 
Staten Island-based repertory troupe 
featuring child performers. The progam 
is free. 

The big question at Lincoln Center 
is whether the strike will be over in 
time for The New York City Ballet Com- 
pany to prepare and present The Nut- 
cracker for the New York State Theater 
this season. A New York Christmas 
without The Nutcracker ? That’s enough 
to destroy one’s faith in Santa Claus. 

A Child’s Datebook 

Pinocchio 

Bil Baird Theater 

59 Barrow Street, YU 9-7060 

Dec. 15-Feb. 24, matinees and evenings 

Call for schedule 

$3.90, $3.30, $2.75. 

Penny Jones & Company 
The Story of the Mistletoe: 

An Owl’s Tale 

The People Center, American 
Museum of Natural History 
79th Street and Central Park West, 
TR 3-1300 
December 23, 24 
Call for performance times 
No charge other than suggested contri- 
bution to museum of SI for adults, 

50 cents for children. 

The Circus 

Gimbels East Community Room 
(11th floor) 

Lexington Avenue at 86th Street, 
348-2300 
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Seagers English Gin. 
Until now you had 
to wait six hours 
to drink it. 



No longer must you go to England 
to enjoy England’s finest gin. 
After 171 years, Seagers is here. 



Buy 

someone 
you love a 
class for 
Christmas. 

This holiday we have a truly unusual gift 
to give to someone. A lovely gift certifi- 
cate. Good for any one of over 100 
courses at our college. Like painting, 
sculpture, dance, acting, creative writ- 
ing, cooking, language, psychology, to 
name just a few. 

If on Christmas morning dad would 
rather have shirts and ties we'll refund 
your money. 

Classes are day or evening January 
3rd to January 30th. And from February 
7th to May 22nd, in the evening. 

Buy a class for someone you love. It's 
a gift that can last a lifetime. 

Call (212) 861-4200, Ext. 30 and ask 
for "Julie." Or write: 

Office of Continuing Education 

Marymount Manhattan 
College 

221 East 71 St.. New York. N Y. 10021 



“...The 92nd Street ‘Y’ is offering mime pro- 
grams for children on performance days...” 



December 27 at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Free, but pick up tickets ahead of time 
at the store’s Information Center. 

More Mother Goose Tales 

Little Synagogue 

27 East 20th Street, WA 4-4589 

December 28 and 30 at 2:30 p.m. 

All tickets $1.50. 

Reservations are required. 

Jack and the Beanstalk and 
The House That Jack Built 

Big Apple Puppets 
St. Patrick's School 
96th Street and Fourth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, SH 8-1626 
December 27 at 1 and 3 p.m. 

All tickets $1. 

Museum of the City of New York 
Fifth Avenue at 103rd Street, 534-1672 
Poko Puppets’ The Boy Who Could 
Swallow the Ocean 
December 26, 1:30 p.m.; 

B. Gay Puppets’ No, No, Pinocchio 
December 27, 1:30 p.m.; 

Holiday Fun With the Wandering 
Troubadour 

December 28, 1:30 p.m.; 

Blue Peacock Players' A Tapestry of 
Tales 

December 29, 1 : 30 p.m. 

All tickets $1. 

Rainbow function 

The King’s Players 
Town Hall 

123 West 43rd Street. fU 2-4536 
December 15, January 5, 12, 19 
at 2 p.m. 

$2.50, $2. $1.50; 

Queens College Colden Center 
65-30 Kissena Boulevard, 793-8080 
December 16 at 2 p.m. 

All seats $1.50; 

Brooklyn Academy of Music 
30 Lafayette Avenue, 636-4100 
December 26-29 at 2 p.m. 

Seats $2.50, $2, $1.50. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 

The National Theater Company 
Town Hall 

123 West 43rd Street, JU 2-4536 
December 22 and 26 at 11 a.m., 2 p.m. 
S3. 50, $2, $1. 50. 

Cinderella 

Prince Street Players 
Town Hall 

123 West 43rd Street, JU 2-4536 
December 27, 28, 29 at 11 a.m. and 
2 p.m. 

$3.50, $2.50, $1.50. 

Bah! Humbug! 

Robert F. Kennedy Theater for 



Children, Ltd. 

219 West 48th Street, 586-1929 
Christmas-week performance schedule 
undetermined; call for information. 
$8.95, $6.95, $4.95, $3.95. 

Robin Hood plus stage show 
Radio City Music Hall 
Rockefeller Center, 757-3100 
Now and through the holiday season 
Telephone for hours and admissions. 

92nd Street Y.M.-Y.W.H.A. 

1395 Lexington Avenue, 427-6000 
Kaufmann Auditorium: 

Magicland and Stone Soup and 
Other Stories 

Magician Frank Brents and Robert 
Wolencheck’s Big Apple Puppets 
December 26 at 1 p.m.; 

The Wizard of Oz 
The Traveling Playhouse 
December 27 at 1 p.m.; 

Pinocchio in Pantomime 
Mimika 

December 28 at 1 p.m.; 

Oscar Brand 
December 30 at 1 p.m.; 

The Studio: 

Mimes Richard Morse and Pilar Garcia 
December 26, 27, 28, 30, 31 at 
11:30 a.m. and 2: 30 p.m. 

All seats $1.75. 

Stuff and Nonsense 

City Center Young People’s Theater 
131 West 55th Street, 586-3325 
Saturdays through Dec. 29; Dec. 26, 27, 
28 at 2 p.m., December 29 at 10 a.m. 
$2.50 adults, $1.50 children. 

Thirteenth Street Theater 

50 West 13th Street, 924-9785 

The Cat in the Castle 

Saturdays at 11 a.m., Sundays at 1 p.m.; 

The Cowgirl and the Tiger 

Saturdays at 1 p.m.; 

Becky Lee’s Christmas Pies and Lies 
Thursdays at 3 p.m., Sundays at 11 
a.m., through December 30 
$2 for adults, $1 for children. 

International Holiday Matinees for 
Children 

Performing Arts Foundation 
Alice Tully Hall, Lincoln Center, 
765-5100 

Dec. 17 at 11 a.m., Dec. 18-21 at 
.1:30 p.m. 

Telephone for tickets. Free. 

The Wizard of Oz 

The Playhouse 

Auditorium, Library and Museum of 
the Performing Arts at Lincoln Center, 
December 29 at 11 a.m. 

799-2200 (ext. 236) 

Reservations are required; free. « 
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We invite 200 over achievers 
to apply for positions 
as Merrill Lynch 
Account Executives 



If you think you’ve got 
what it takes, consider what 
we’ve got to offer: 

1. We’re one of the most 
successful firms in the 
securities industry. 

Our track record speaks for 
itself. We offer 29 ways of in- 
vesting money. This means you 
could offer qualified investors 
everything from stocks and 
bonds to commodity futures, 
government securities, real es- 
tate investment trusts, plus 24 
other investment vehicles. This 
way, you’re not solely depend- 
ent on the stock market. We 
diversified long before it be- 
came a matter of survival. 

2. We’re a solid, well 
capitalized firm with 
consistently good earnings. 

Read our annual report. 

1 972 was the second-best earn- 
ings year in our history. Our 
gross revenues reached an all- 
time high of $723 million. Net 
earnings after taxes of $60.3 
million. Our total assets ex- 
ceeded $3.6 billion. We opened 
more than 480,000 new ac- 
counts, added six new offices 
and 392 Account Executives. 
And we’re still expanding. 



3. We’re well-managed. 

We think ahead and act 
positively. Which is probably 
one of the reasons we don’t 
come apart at the seams, be- 
cause the stock market goes 
down. 

4. Powerful advertising 
and sales support. 

Merrill Lynch is bullish on 
America. And we spend mil- 
lions to say it. Doors open to 
the Merrill Lynch Account Ex- 
ecutive. People know who you 
are and who you represent. 

5. An excellent six-month 
salaried training program. 

It’s probably the finest of 
its kind on Wall Street (even 
our competition says so). It fo- 
cuses on product knowledge, 
sales techniques, and industry 
rules and regulations. When 
you’re through, you’ll be able 
to speak with authority about 
most any kind of investment to 
most any kind of customer. 

6. Salary plus adjusted 

compensation. 

Whether the market is up 
or down, you always have a sal- 
ary at Merrill Lynch, plus what 
we call “adjusted compensa- 
tion”. This is additional com- 



pensation you get which takes 
into consideration not just your 
productivity, but the quality of 
your business. 

After five years, the aver- 
age Merrill Lynch Account Ex- 
ecutive is in the top one-percent 
of all Americans in terms of 
income. 

7. Room to move up. 

Right now, we have 267 
offices throughout the world, 
most with Managers and Assist- 
ant Managers. Every year at 
least 40 to 50 Account Execu- 
tives move up into our Manage- 
ment Development Program. 
The fact is that virtually every 
top Merrill Lynch executive, in- 
cluding our Chairman-of-the- 
Board, started out as a Merrill 
Lynch Account Executive. 

It doesn’t end with just 
these seven reasons. We could 
go on and on about our mar- 
keting strength, research, and 
streamlined communications. 

If you think you’re sharp 
enough and smart enough to 
make it at Merrill Lynch, send 
your resume, in confidence, so 
that we can arrange an inter- 
view. Write to: Eric N. Berg, 
Employment Department, 
Merrill Lynch, One Liberty 
Plaza, 165 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10006. 



Nil 

J MERRILL LYNCH, 

PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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The Underground Gourmet/Milton Glaser and Jerome Snyder 

ALIVE! 

AND FULL OF BEANS 



The organic food and vegetarian 
movement, which began in earnest a 
decade ago, continues to show con- 
siderable vigor. Two noteworthy new 
restaurants cater to its devotees. 

The Alive! Kitchen, 11 West 42nd 
Street, 565-9307, is a culinary extension 
of the “fifteen-year-old perfect master” 
Guru Maharaj Ji’s love crusade. The 
50 or so young followers running the 
restaurant are all dedicated amateurs. 
One senses immediately a lively spirit 
of cooperative effort. All tasks are 
shared and cooking duties rotated. Be- 
cause of changing personnel and an at- 
mosphere of creativity, dishes may vary 
dramatically from day to day. 

The menu is vegetarian, which 
means that fish and eggs, as well as 
meat products, are banished. The menu 
is divided into groupings of salads, 
soups, sandwiches served on homemade 
bread or Middle Eastern pitas, a variety 
of vegetable entrees, side dishes, baked 
goods, and a long list of blended bev- 
erages. 

We enjoyed an excellent garden veg- 
etable soup, and an only slightly less 
flavored lentil soup, both served with 
buttered bread, 75 cents. The attractive 
“tabooley” salad combined bulgur 
wheat, cucumber, carrots, onions, and 
raisins, $1-25. The Alive! Special, over- 
stuffed pita filled with muenster, Ched- 
dar, and Swiss cheeses and avocado, 
was hard to get through. The filling 
was ambitious, but the whole-wheat 
pita was leaden, $1.65. One would do 
better with the pita stuffed with guaca- 
mole, $1.65, or the falafel, $1.45. 

The Kung Fu Chinese-style vege- 
tables brought together onions, celery, 
bean sprouts, carrots, brown rice, cab- 
bage. Sauteed in a wok, these were a 
bit bland for our taste, $2.65. The veg- 
etable tempura was considerably more 
successful. It included fresh zucchini, 
pepper, mushrooms, cauliflower, broc- 
coli, all served hot, $2.65. Other items 
of interest are the “Alive! cutlet,” a 
patty made of high-protein soybeans, 
topped with cheese and mushroom 
sauce. The accompanying French fries 
badly needed a real French touch, $2.45. 
“Beggar’s Banquet,” a bowl of rice and 
beans, with salad or vegetables, is ap- 
propriately priced at $1.15. Three salads 
are cold combinations of cheese, gar- 
den vegetables, avocado, $1.95 each. A 
small salad accompanies main dishes. 
Side dishes are potatoes, 60 cents, and 
brown rice with beans and sauce, 85 
cents. 




The blended beverages seem to be a 
major house interest. Orange Aura 
lived up to its name; the banana carob 
Smoothie was thick enough to put 
some strain on the esophagus, 95 cents 
each. Of a lighter nature, teas, coffee, 
and coffee substitutes are on hand, 20 
and 25 cents. From a fairly extensive 
baked goods list, we liked the sweet 
potato pie with honest whipped cream, 
60 cents. The carob marble “Milleni- 
um” cake was too heavy, 50 cents, and 
the apple pie was average, 60 cents. 

In addition to the routine cooking 
and baking, the restaurant makes its 
own preserves with an energy that 
must be commended. Despite the best 
of intentions, the preparation and pres- 
entation of the food is occasionally 
heavy-handed. On the positive side 
are the fresh, healthful ingredients, and 
reasonable prices for ample portions. 

The large, rambling room still retains 
some of the slick familiar fixtures of 
the former tenant, but these are being 
covered by slogans and drawings, re- 
flecting Alivel’s spiritual viewpoint. 

Service is pleasant, although occa- 
sionally ragged. All in all, the Alive! 
Kitchen is a cheerful and sane oasis on 
busy 42nd Street. Open Monday through 
Friday, 7:30 a.m. to 7:30 p.m.; Satur- 
day, 10 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 

Food — good 
Service — fair to good 
Ambience — good 
Hygiene — fair to good 

East-West, 105 East 9th Street, 477- 
9412, is a smoother, more refined ex- 
ponent of the natural food philosophy. 
For the moment, we believe it to be 
among the best of the genre. Dishes are 
beautifully presented and are cooked 
with subtlety and professionalism. 



We had three-grained soup, an in- 
ventive and delicious gruel of bulgur 
wheat, rice, and kasha, 60 cents lunch, 
75 cents dinner. Another standard is 
the Beggar’s Banquet, a large bowl of 
brown rice topped with seaweed, beans, 
and seasonal vegetables. Our portion 
included squash, chickpeas, cabbage, 
zucchini, with a bechamel sauce — a 
kingly dish, $1.75 lunch, $2.25 dinner. 

East-West, not as doctrinaire as the 
Alive!, serves fish, shrimp, and other 
seafood. The pan-fried trout is an ex- 
cellent selection, $2.95 lunch, $3.25 din- 
ner. We were disappointed in the hot 
German potato salad, a handsomely 
presented dish that was not hot enough, 
and was pedestrian in flavor. The house 
salad was first-rate, enlivened by a 
sprightly herbal dressing, 75 cents. 
The specials vary daily and add fine 
choices to the modest menu. Such prep- 
arations that may appear are sweet- 
and-sour sauteed shrimp, $2.95 lunch. 
S3. 50 dinner; mushroom or onion om- 
elette, $2.25 lunch, $2.95 dinner. 

The four dinners are good, if not 
exceptional, values. The vegetarian din- 
ner is $3.50, while the house tempura 
that adds fish to the assortment is $4.25. 
A complete seafood dinner rises to 
S4.50. All dinners include rice, beans, 
and the house salad, all of which may 
be replenished at no cost. 

The apple pie is more than a cut 
above the sugarless product that ap- 
pears on most health food restaurant 
menus, 75 cents lunch, 95 cents dinner. 
The apple strudel was more like a flat- 
tened turnover, 75 cents, but flavorful 
nonetheless. The beverage list is con- 
fined to special teas, 50 cents; spring 
water, 15 cents; apple cider, 50 cents. 
A pot of house tea is served gratis with 
your meal. 

East-West is attractive and tastefully 
designed, with low tables provided for 
those who prefer the Japanese style, and 
booths and tables for the Occidental- 
minded. One jarring note is the un- 
sightly bursting burlap seat cushions. 
That aside, the room has a calm atmos- 
phere. The service by a youthful staff 
is attentive and responsive. 

Seats 42. Open Monday through 
Thursday, noon to 1 1 p.m.; Friday and 
Saturday, noon to midnight; Sunday, 1 
p.m. to 10 p.m. wm 

Food — good to excellent 
Service — good 
Food — good to excellent 
Hygiene — good 
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It was Some Party. 
Ballantine’s was there. 



A NOVEMBER night in 1935. 

The Chicago Auto Show. Snappy, 
sleek cars and hopelessly auto-nuts 
people. At the International 
Amphitheatre, a crowd waits to see 
what delights Detroit has offered 
just in time for Christmas. “Ashtrays 
in the backseat? Fingertip control? 

A radio? How marvelous!” 

Ladies in polo coats look 
longingly at a LaSalle and talk about 
moving to the country. Those who 
already owned cars try not to look 
smug as they whisper about a new 
kind of restaurant called a “drive-in” 
A line forms to try out the 
speaking tube in a Packard limousine. 
Couples sigh over a gift-wrapped 
Pierce-Arrow. America was having 
a love affair with the automobile. 

Ballantine’s was there. A stylish 
sort of scotch. Like those grand cars, 
a scotch for people who prefer 
classics. 



Give 

the scotch 
that was 
there 



Blended Scotch Whisky, bottled in Scotland. 
86 proof. Imported by "21 " Brands, Inc., N. Y. C. 
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TO RICAN 

;?*jEO AND BOTTLE^ 



Try this superior rum. 
It’s called“Ron Superior. 



S The right to call ourselves 
“Ron Superior” was 
granted to us by the 
Puerto Rican government 
back in 1910. 

So, from a legal point 
of view, we are the one 
and only Ron Superior. 
Even more important, 
from your palate’s point 
of view, we are the 
superior rum. 

White or golden. 

Try us in a glass v 
or in court. 

Either way, 

we’re a winner. * 



SALES & BARGAINS 

BY SARAH HARRIMAN 

NOTES ON MARKDOWNS, MONEY-SAVERS, AND RIP-OFFS 



African Handicrafts — December sale 
brings price reductions on jewelry, tex- 
tiles, basketry, beadwork, leathercraft, 
and other tribal handicrafts gathered 
from western and central Africa by 
the enthusiastic proprietors of Tribal 
Arts Gallery, 37 West 53rd Street, sec- 
ond floor (582-5056). Examples: ritual 
feather hats from Cameroon (regularly 
$40, now $30); trade-bead necklaces 
($20, now $15); decorated calabash 
ladles from the Niger region ($3, now 
$1.50); beaded fetish doll from Came- 
roon ($10, now $7.50); Fulani leather 
change purse, Mali ($5, now $3.75); 
Fulani decorated wool blanket, Mali 
($90, now $67.50) ; and a bead-covered 
calabash in a bright abstract design, 
about three feet tall ($350, now $265). 

Christmas Trees — It takes nerve to 
stuff a prickly pine tree into a Checker 
cab or the uptown bus, so most of us 
are at the mercy of the corner conifer 
dealer, who probably charges whatever 
the traffic will bear. But many dealers 
are open to dickering as Christmas Eve 
draws nigh. Keep in mind that the 
prices at the Third Avenue Greenery, 
corner of 37th Street (679-7243) , are 
sure to be among the lowest in Man- 
hattan. There, balsams will go for $1 
for table models to $5 and $6 for bushy 
eight-footers. The lusher Douglas firs 
and Scotch pines will be $12 and $10 
respectively for full, well-shaped five- 
and six-footers. Double-faced balsam 
wreaths ($2 for one sixteen inches in 
diameter) , pine cones, pine roping, 
and other natural gewgaws are also 
available. 

The truly intrepid bargain hunter 
should seek out the five or six Christ- 
mas tree wholesalers set up now through 
Christmas under the West Side High- 
way from Jay to North Moore Streets 
(just north of Chambers Street) . These 
greeneries are open all day and well 
into the night, and the dealers are wide 
open to bargaining. It’s dark and dank 
there at night, but the dealer will flash 
his torch on the trees you want to ex- 
amine and you can warm yourself by 
his fire while deciding on The Very 
Tree. Cheers! 

Holiday Hams — Lobel's own smoked 
hams, bone in, weighing about twelve 
to eighteen pounds (regularly $2.39 a 

If you have any suggestions for Sales & 
Bargains, write to Sarah Harriman, c/o 
New York Magazine, 207 East 32nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. Do not phone. 



pound, now $1.90) are fully precooked, 
so they need little more than an hour 
of baking at 350 degrees. The sale 
price applies only on December 14 and 
15 at Lobel’s Prime Meats, 1096 Madi- 
son Avenue near 82nd Street (RE 7- 
1372); if the supply runs out, orders 
may be made on those days for pickup 
on December 17 and 18 only. Lobel’s 
will preglaze the ham (25 cents extra 
per pound) with champagne, honey, 
brown sugar, and ground cloves if 
given at least two days’ notice. 

Jewelry — A sculptor who designs for 
fine jewelers offers 30 per cent off 
marked prices on her own cast-silver 
jewelry at Rima Sculptures, eighth floor, 
682 Sixth Avenue near 21st Street (WA 
9-0610) from December 10 through 
December 15. Her designs are chunky 
but fluid, and reminiscent of natural 
forms — rocks, bark, running water, etc. 
Examples: pendant with chain (regu- 
larly $75, now $52.50); large ring, 
cubic design ($45, now $31.50); ear- 
rings ($30, now $21); and cufflinks 
($40, now $28) . 

Spats — With formal gear, or just to 
keep out this winter’s chill, spats are 
what the well-dressed ankle will wear. 
A. T. Harris, 419 Lexington Avenue 
near 43rd Street (MU 2-6325) is hav- 
ing a December sale on imported Eng- 
lish spats of gray woolen worsted with 
four buttons on each side (regularly 
$16, now $10.95 per pair). 



Consumer Aware 

Ice Folly — More than 2,000 season 
subscribers to the New York Golden 
Blades Hockey Team have been left 
holding the puck. Originally scheduled 
to play all home games at Madison 
Square Garden, the Blades have been 
moved to Cherry Hill, New Jersey. 
Holders of paid-up season tickets who 
wish to obtain a refund should write 
to Assistant Attorney General Ronald 
Feiner, Two World Trade Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10047. Season tickets are 
accepted at the Cherry Hill Arena — a 
special box-office window will be open 
the night of each game to exchange 
each M.S.G. ticket for a comparable 
Cherry Hill seat (for that game only). 
If the M.S.G. ticket cost more than the 
price of the seat at Cherry Hill, a 
voucher will be issued entitling the 
holder to a refund from the World 
Hockey Association. n 
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rpHYLLlS RODGERS 
ANNOUNCES 



THE 

GRAND OPENING 




On 

Tuesday^ 

December 1 1.1973." 

Phyllis Rodgers would 
like to introduce you to 
Nailady East. 

At Nailady East you’ll find an 
exciting new process of artificial nail^ 
so elegant to look at and so long lasting^ 
you'll think they’re your own. In addition 
to our nail caps, you’ll also find only the 
finest cosmetics. For those who wish, 
body waxing is also available. 

Simply as a convenience, our boutique 
will have a modest selection of 
fashionable accessories, plus a super 
line of lingerie. Call for an appointment. 
NAILADY EAST 250 E 5 1 St.. N.Y. 10022. 



^Tel 832-2279 



THERE ARE TWO! 



Cuisme Francaise 




on Park at 63rd St. . 405 E. 52nd St. 

Res. 752-0050 alS0 Res. PL 5-6244 
ONLY 3 STAR FRENCH RESTAURANT. 
WITH PRIVATE DINING ROOM 
FOR PARTIES TO 80 



RESTAURANT 

Cuisine Classique 
28 East 63rd St. TE 8-0094 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
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NEW YORK CLASSIFIED 



New York Classified is a weekly feature. All classified advertisements are accepted at the discretion of the 
publisher. Rates are S1.50 per word with an SI 8.00 minimum. Post Office Box numbers, New Ybrk Box 
numbers and telephone numbers count as two words each; abbreviations and zip codes one word. Check or 
money order must accompany copy and be received prior to closing date (on Wednesday, 19 days in ad- 
vance of issue date January 14 closes Wednesday, December 26). Classified Display is also available 

at SI 20 per inch. Minimum one inch. Send to: Classified Department, New York Magazine. 207 East 
32nd Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10016. Reply to NYM Box Numbers at above address. 



ART 



Oil painting by Bernard Buffet... 1961 “Clown 
portrait", 20" x 26". Private collector. 755-0445 - 
Monday through Friday, 9-5. 

Art for very modest incomes. Painting & sculpture. 
By appointment. Evenings: OR 5-7387. 



Boehm Porcelains. Ptarmigan S3600; Golden 
Crowned Kinglets $1600; Madonna S250; Indigo 
Bunting S250. (201) 376-6755. 



Neon — Unique Sculpture. Still and animated. Large 
price selection. Great Christmas gifts. Must be 
seen. Call for private showing 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 
749-5829. 



Former Dealer — Disposing entire collection — 
Low prices - Signed graphics - Antique prints - 
WW1 Posters - Paintings - Bohne. 17 East 48th 
Street, PL 8-1479. 

Pace Editions - 32 East 57th Street, NYC. We 
have a terrific selection of prints, multiples, posters, 
tapestries. If you are interested in contemporary 
art. Visit your friend at Pace, Manhattan. 

New York’s Best Buy is in New Jersey. . . at 
NOW & THEN, a unique graphics gallery and an- 
tique jewelry emporium located in an old Victorian 
house converted to mini-mall. One mile north of 
George Washington Bridge, 18 Sylvan Avenue 
(9w), Englewood Cliffs. . . Tuesday- Saturday, 1 1-4. 
(201) 461-3420 



Rare Judaica — Antique Jewish Art. The Collector, 
10 King David Street, Jerusalem. 



ANTIQUES 



Can’t resist fine things? Find them all at. . . The 
Emporium. Fine antique jewelry, period furniture, 
precious things, etc. THE EMPORIUM, 321 
Columbus Avenue. 12:00-9:00 daily. 724-9521. 



You must look for our message under Merchandise 
Offerings. STANLEY S. KLUSNER, LTD., “The 
Engaging People of Turtle Bay". 



Antique Jewellery, authentic, rare and precious. 
ANITA RHODES has the largest, most varied and 
unique collection. 120 Broadway, Malveme, Long 
Island. (516) 593-7500. 



Bakers Racks! All sizes, unbelievably discounted!! 
— Tons of copper pots, planters, etc. S7.50 lb. 
Guarantee: Find anything we sell for less and we’ll 
do substantially better. JUNQUE SHOPPE, Noon- 
7 p.m., 691-6634. 



Almost anything antique is at The New York An- 
tiques Centre, 962 Third Avenue (58th Street). 80 
dealers to browse or shop. Open Sundays 1-6 p.m.; 
daily 10:30-6 p.m.; Thursday to 9 p.m. Closed Fri- 
days. Admission free. 688-2293. 



Brass Beds! Savings to S500. Kingsize, queensize, 
canopies, and more. (212) 255-1457. 559 Hudson 
Street 



Superb selection of Antique Jewelry for the dis- 
criminating collector. RA1ZEL HALPIN (Ares), 
By appointment only. 989-1128. 



Antique Jewelry. New selection of old gold & sil- 
ver beauties at FORGET-ME-NOTS, 47 West 47th 
Street. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. Other days 
call first, 575-1816. 



The Antiques Center of America. N.Y.’s original 
Center, scores of dealers! Admission free. . . Open 
Tuesday-Saturday, 10:30-5:30; Sunday, 1:00-6:00. 
(Closed Monday.) 415 East 53rd Street, 486-0941. 



Brass & Copper! International Selection of Copper 
& Brass Accessories & Giftwares. THE COPPER 
MINE INC., 67 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn 
Heights. (212) 625-1504. 



CRAFTS 



Magnificent American Indian Jewelry. Private col- 
lection. Hopi/Zuni/Navajo. By appointment only. 
787-8560. 7-9 p.m. 



Needlepoint, Imports /Custom designs; Kazari; Bar- 
gello; Expert instruction. NEEDLEWORK 
SHOPPE, Malveme, Long Island. (516) 887-7878. 



Rya-craft, weaving supplies, looms, knitting and 
crocheting yarns. Handcrafts, workshops. 
COULTER STUDIOS, 118 East 59th Street; 138 
East 60th Street. HA 1-8085. 



African Crafts: Special Christmas Sale. Unusual 
textiles, beadwork, antique jewelry, basketry, lea- 
therwork, artifacts. TRIBAL ARTS GALLERY 
TWO: Tuesday-Saturday, 10:30-5:00. 37 West 53rd 
Street. 



ENTERTAINMENT 



Have your party in my fine townhouse. Elegant, 
inexpensive. Kindly call 472-2920. 



The Maximus Christmas Celebration, December 
19th Unisex Haircutting Party - Complimentary 
cuts for all!! Plus informal fur fashion and jewelry 
show. Exotic drinks, courtesy of Rums of Puerto 
Rico. Dancing, Hors d’oeuvres, etc., etc., etcetera. 
Make Reservations Now! Call 986-8686. 



Bella! Bella! Supper, free beer, dance lessons with 
Broadway stars, including Gwen Verdon, Rita 
Moreno. Make whoopee, wipe out Congresswoman 
Abzug’s campaign deficit. Dick Shawn entertains. 
Saturday, December 15th, 9 p.m. Le Joint, 120 
West 51st Street. S27.50 pp. Reservations: 
973-8278. 



Tarot Reader and Advisor. . . The Intriguing La 
Carmela. Available for parties, private readings. 
855-7220. 



Discotheque: Portable, re-live 40’s, 50‘s oldies. 70’s 
throbbers non-stop. STOY*, PL 1-1182. 



Do you know who’s giving a concert - 2/20/74? If 
you don’t, you’re not a member of Rigby, Call or 
write for brochure, 586-6012. RIGBY, 225 West 
57th, NYC. 



Go Greek, have a Greek party. Bouzoukee music. 
Dancers, Entertainers. O-O-OPAH! Contact: (212) 
275-2606. 



Handwriting Analysis. At parties. Lectures. By 
mail. Dorothy Sara, (212) 684-2830 mornings. 



Wednesday Night Cocktail Parties with The Cha- 
let Club. . . a great place to meet interesting sports- 
minded people in New York. 6:30 p.m. Note new 
address: CHALET CLUB Suite. Hotel Lexington, 
48th & Lexington. Call 758-8669. 



ENTERTAINMENT/CHILDREN 



Childrens tours of NYC Educational /Entertaining. 
Small groups. Adults welcome. 242-8606. 



Magician for special occasions. . . One hour show. 
Participation. Limited bookings in December and 
January. Call UNCLE FRANK. (914) 693-2561 
(evenings). 

“Best Children’s Entertainer’’ — N.Y. Times . . 
Kids love Him. . . ” "... Communicates. . . better 
than. . . anyone. . . ”. N.Y. Magazine. Comedy, 
songs, puppet. “JOLLY" ROGER RIDDLE. . . JU 
2-4240. 



Let’s Have A Party Co. Songs, games, guitar, audi- 
ence participation. Clown, cowboy. (212) 787-3365. 



Delightful. Games, singing, guitar. A Beautiful 
Party. CHILDRENS ENTERTAINMENT & 
PARTIES. . . PL 7-6300. 



Wee Goblets — A happy clown for your children’s 
party. Call LT 1-6470. 



RESTAURANTS 



Thai Kitchen, 55 7th Avenue South, 2 blocks be- 
low West 10th Street. Enjoy a touch of Bangkok in 
the heart of Greenwich Village. Parties welcome at 
special menu prices. 929-9675. 

Grotto Restaurant — 224 West 46th Street. Italian - 
American cuisine. Circle 5-1848. 



Paparazzi - corner 51st & 2nd Avenue, PL 9-7676. 
New York' finest Italian food - sidewalk cafe din- 
ing - bar - informal - celebrities’ & New Yorkers’ 
favorite restaurant - reasonable prices - credit 
cards. Open 7 days noon to 2:00 a.m. 

Walter Ganzi Jr., of the Palm Restaurant went 
west to open WALLY'S. Featuring whale-size lob- 
sters, prime steaks, chops, northern Italian special- 
ties. Lunch, dinner & supper. Located in heart of 
Theater District, 224 West 49th Street, 582-0461. 



Sangria and Backgammon every afternoon on the 
terrace. LA BIBLIOTHEQUE, 341 East 43rd 
Street, 689-5444. 



Atmosphere, good food, fine wine, live music. A 

vacation? No, a restaurant. PATCH’S INN, 314 
East 70th Street, 879-4220. Open 7 days a week 5 
p.m. 'til. 

Frankie and Johnnie — If you have a taste for nos- 
talgia and great steaks and chops this ex-speakeasy 
turned steak house is for you. Casual attire. Up- 
stairs at 45th Street and 8th Avenue. Cl 5-9717. 



India Room — 1234 2nd Avenue (64th & 65th 
Streets). Cue: “A lavish place for Indian & Indone- 
sian foods." Credit cards. Banquets and parties. 
861-3365. 



What’s going on in the back room? The good old 
days are back at this delightfully different restau- 
rant with its old fashioned atmosphere, old fash- 
ioned waiter service and world renowned Nathan's 
great food at old fashioned prices. Open for lunch, 
cocktails, dinner. THE BACK ROOM is on the 
lower mezzanine at NATHAN'S 43rd Street and 
Broadway— in the heart of the theater district. 
594-7455 (Closed Sundays). 



GOURMET SERVICES 



The Party Line will plan your entire party, what- 
ever the occasion, whatever the budget, at a choice 
of NY’s leading hotels and restaurants. Call 
PARTY LINE at (212) 563-7450. This service is 
free. 



Gael Greene stud: “For classic one-upsmanship, 
grape division, memorize the Morrell & Company 
Catalogue." Send or pick up your free copy. . . 
MORRELL & COMPANY - N.Y.’s Largest Wine 
& Spirit Emporium, 307 East 53rd Street, MU 
8-9370. 



Ginseng Tea, rejuvenate lovers at Christmas. Send 
S5.. P.O. Box 469, Hicksville. N.Y. 11801. 
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The plumped goose, the taste tingling Turkey, and 
a table of terrific holiday goodies. Super-elegant 
and beautifully prepared by Mr. BABBINGTON & 
FRIEND. For best bites on holiday nites call early 
and enjoy. 737-0786; 850-1170. 



Store 48 for Steak has your holiday menu needs. 
Filet Mignon, Shell Steaks, Chataubriand, Jumbo 
Shrimp, Frenched Lamb Chops, Chicken Kiev, 
Lobster Tails. 48 Ninth Avenue at 14th Street, 
NYC. Tuesday to Friday, 12 to 6; Saturday, 9 to 1. 
WA 4-3043. 



The Deuce* is wild in New York (*#2 wine shop 
as listed in Bargain Finder). Wild for your Holiday 
Gift Giving. FOREST HILLS LIQUOR, 108-09 
Queens Blvd., BO 8-0800. 



Have a healthy holiday with a party even you 
couldn't prepare. Cooking - Janel, 226-1386; 
755-0860. 



Vendome Liqueur. . . For “Christmas-giving 1970 
wines", come see us. Despite all the talk. We are 
The largest distributor of Bordeaux wines in the 
East. Opposite Abercrombie's, 12 East 45th. PLaza 
3-2595; PLaza 3-2531. 



Eleanor Rogers Quiche. Perfect for parties — Per- 
fect for everything! Call 873-4178. 



Mr. Babbington & Friend — Bountiful Box Lunches 
— French Picnic Hampers — Takewaway Cookshop 

— Lavish Catering — Hot & Cold Hors D’Oeuvres 

— Crepes & Omelettes. 400 East 75th Street, 
850-1170; 737-0786. Foods for all reasons. 



Private Collections, A Culinary Treasure "A gra- 
cious example of fine cookery" says James Beard. 
Available through The Walters Art Gallery, Bal- 
timore, Md. 21201 at ten dollars plus 75 cents han- 
dling for one to three books. 

Karen Lee’s Chinese Catering. Personalized menus, 
authentic and delicious! Call SU 7-2227. 



Aunt Salina’s Christmas Cake — A natural fruitcake 
for Christmas. By special order only. Also home- 
made bread. THE AUNT SALINA COMPANY, 
(212) 982-9413. 



Make your own wine! BACCHANALIA. 273-N 
Riverside, Westport, Conn. 06880. Free Catalog. 



A Christmas gift that repeats. Five limited size, 
participation cooking classes with Gilda Latzky in 
Classic French, Chinese or Northern Italian cui- 
sines. $95. Call 549-1646. 



LEISURE ACTIVITIES 



Learn to fly an airplane. INFLIGHT HORIZONS, 
(212) 688-1385. 



New York’s singles have found a new home. You’ll 
find them at Chateau D’Vie, the singles country club, 
enjoying outdoor/indoor sports, parties, encounter 
groups - more than 50 activities on our 140 acres. 
Free Open House Tour daily ’til 9:00 PM. (914' 
354-4200. 

CHMMJ D'MKE 



Bridge, Backgammon. Play. Learn. All levels. 
Seven days. GALLERIE OF BRIDGE AND 
GAMES, 428 East Seventy-fifth, 288-8997. 



Singles, ex-college. Since 1969, New York’s most 
exclusive newsletter of unadvertised, higher quality 
singles events. Over 50 different groups covered. 
Free brochure. PARTY VINE. 204 East 77th 
Street, NYC. (212) 861-4144. 

.Ski Tri ps 

ATTENTION CHALET CLUB MEMBERS: Our 
scheduled Weekend Club Car to Vermont will run as 
usual starting New Year’s Weekend. Low-priced 
lodging packages available. Lift ticket discounts. For 
reservations call 

TkChAlEi Club 

135 East 55th. 758-8669 

Discount Dinner Club Membership: For only S10 
get 140 coupons giving 2 for 1 and discounts to 
100 fine restaurants in NYC and LI. . . & 40 sport- 
ing events. Savings up to $800. Send check for $10 
plus 50* handling to. . . COMPLIMENTARY 
DINNER CLUB, 570 Seventh Avenue. NYC 
(354-2014). 



Cross-country skiing, snowshoeing, ice skating. 
BACKROADS COUNTRY INN, Brandon, Ver- 
mont. Call (212) 371-5483. Packages include trans- 
portation. 



Tennis Parties every Saturday evening. Play mixed 
doubles, then enjoy a smashing evening of Cock- 
tails and fun. THE CHALET CLUB. 135 East 
55th. 758-8669. 



Stanbrooke Ranch. Non-stop ball singles/couples 
weekends. Free horseback riding, swimming, danc- 
ing, etc. 1 Vi hours from NYC. 3 days, 2 nights, 6 
meals $37.95 to $53.95. (212) 673-1150. 



New in New York? Call MATTERHORN, (212) 
244-7171. 



Egg Nog and warmth around the Christmas Tree. 
An old fashioned Christmas Party in a charming 
East Side town house. Call MATTERHORN, 
244-7171. 



Ski Vermont! BACKROADS COUNTRY INN. A 
real log Inn offering winter sports, social atmos- 



Palm Court efficiency apartments, Grenada, West 
Indies; in tourist development area near to Grand 
Anse Beach. Weekly rental December 15 to April 
15 from $160 for 2 persons to $250 for 4 persons. 
Write PALM COURT. Box 243, Grenada, W.I. 



Informal, intimate hideaway for delightful, tal- 
ented, creative guests. Folk dancing, entertainment, 
winter sports. CHAITS HOTEL, Accord, N.Y. 
(914) 626-7373. 



Jump on our horsedrawn sleigh to an old fashioned 
winter weekend at Backroads Country Inn near pic- 
turesque Brandon, Vermont. Fun for the whole 
family. Packages include transportation. Call 
BACKROADS TOURING CO., (212) 371-5483. 



Exceptional Condominium ^ 

Apartment Lodging providing 
full hotel services 
in the heart of Vail Village. 

I Walk to Lifts — Special Package Plans Available. 

I Reservations: Box 1748, Vail, Colo. 81657 
1(303) 476-2434 Daily Rates from $30 

V mountain hou/ V| “' A 

Only 13 beds at Orpheus Ascending. A French 
country inn in the Berkshires. Bone-dry martinis; 
extensive woods; gourmet cuisine; show tune piano. 
Stockbridge, Mass. (413) 298-4700. 

Berkshire Winter Bargain — Introductory offer. $8/ 
person, double; $6/person, triple; $5/person for 4. 
Minutes to Brodie, Jiminy, Bousquet. Heart of the 
Berkshires Motel, Pittsfield, Mass. (413) 443-1255. 

Snow, terrain, instruction, lodging, chef, proximity 
— all exceptional. $65.00 ski week. GROUSE 
HOUSE, skier's inn at Otis Ridge, Otis, Mass. 

(413) 269-4446. 

Ptas. 10.000.000 for an Andalucian penthouse in 
the sky. Newly completed. 360* unrestricted view 
of the Mediterranean, the Sierra de Almijara and 
the quaint Spanish village of Nerja below; 50 kms. 
east of Malaga. 5 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, bar, two 
levels connected by winding staircase, private lift, 
central heating, completely furnished. Large ter- 
races; also trees, fountains. Atop four floor Andalu- 
cian-style building located in centre of quiet villa 
urbanization Vi km. beyond Nerja, 1 km. from 
beach. Amenities: indoor-outdoor swimming pools, 
restaurant, bar; tennis courts under construction. 
For further information or appointment, please con- 
tact S. Howard, Apartado 100, Nerja (Malaga). 

Excellent beach, beautiful view. Beachfront apart- 
ment, all conveniences, accommodates four. Pool, 
tennis. Weekly $200. Box 1368, San Juan, P.R. 
00902. (809) 725-3914. 



Complete Ski Packages including room, meals, 
lifts, lessons and libations: $106.00 for five days. 




Ski Holiday Mountain: a gas, it takes so little to 
get there, 90 miles from N.Y.C., 2 double chairs. 
Nite Skiing. Snowmakers. Brochure, Dept. Y, Mon- 
ticello, N.Y. 



Hundreds of upcoming special, singles and cultural 
events listed every week, many free. Thousands, of 
NYC metropolitan organizations covered. Thirty- 
week introductory subscription $3. Send to. . . Met- 
ropolitan Almanac, 799 Broadway, NYC 10003. 



Play tennis at Manhattan Singles Party. Over 30. 
$15. Friday evening December 21st. 639-2468. 



Escape to Marriott’s Essex House on Central Park 
South any weekend for 24-hours. Luxurious room, 
superb dinner, even breakfast in bed. $59.90 per 
couple. 247-0300. 



Ski Killington or Sugarbush. Complete package, 
includes transportation, for singles and groups. 
BACKROADS COUNTRY INN, Brandon, Ver- 
mont. Information (212) 371-5483. 



Party Circle! Join our exclusive social club, meet 
interesting people in the friendly relaxed atmos- 
phere of our monthly cocktail parties (4 age 
groups). For free brochure write or call PARTY 
CIRCLE. 60 East 42nd Street. New York, N.Y. 
10017. (212) 249-3877. 



phere, home cooking and a crackling fieldstone 
fireplace. Package includes transportation. Call 
(212) 371-5483. 



VACATIONS 



Enchanted Virgin Island Villas — Cowpet Bay, St. 
Thomas. On magnificent beach, water sports, ten- 
nis. Call (516) 487-1115 anytime! 

The beauty of Winter and comfort by the hearth. 
Fine food and drink. Cross-country skiing. 20 
guests only; reservations required. THE FLYING 
CLOUD INN 1771, New Marlboro. Mass. 01230, 
(413) 229-2113. Michael and Sindy McCarthy. Inn- 
keepers. 



Bermuda — Banana Beach. Oceanfront apartments 
—own beach, pool, reduced rates thru March 15th. 
Call Frances Junge, (212) 867-7585 

ItolDDIsGaRTH 

SKI TO THE LIFTS from these luxury condomini- 
ums at Sugarbush. 1 to 5 bedrooms with fireplaces, 
complete kitchens, and accommodations for 2 to 14 
people. Rates from $7.50 per person. Contact: C. W. 
Bedford, Box 234, Warren, Vermont 05674; (802) 
583-2555. 



Others available. Colburn House, Manchester, Ver- 
mont 05255. (802) 362-1400. 



TRAVEL 



Guatemala, unknown paradise for vacation? retire- 
ment? investments? For detailed inside facts on this 
undiscovered country south of Mexico send $2.00 
check or m.o. airmail to Phillip Schaeffer, Pana- 
jachel, Solola, Guatemala, C.A. 

Be a Travel Agent Christmas sale. Sign up for 
January day or night classes at NYC, JFK, Para- 
mus or East Brunswick before December 28th and 
save. Also home study. Free placement service. 
Ask about our professional travel agency set-up ser- 
vice. MERIDIAN TRAVEL SCHOOL, Hotel 
Commodore, NYC. (212) 947-2368. 



Jewel Box Elegance. Lighthouse Inn, mansion 
showplace of the shore at New London. Conn., 2 Vi 
hours from Gotham. Superb food, E.P., Saturday 
dancing. Private ocean beach. Doubles $16 up. Bro- 
chure N. 



WINTER RENTALS 



Sugarbush ski house. Great group. Vi shares $175. 
Also available weekly rental $125. Days 468-1410; 
evenings, 288-4688. 
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WINTER RENTALS 



Spacious, elegant Copake Lake house, near slopes. 
SI 500. (212) 724-9605; 595-8307. 



CULTURAL STUDIES ABROAD 



Study film in Rome this Spring. Graduate /Under- 
graduate. Also: Liberal Arts and Fine Arts. Write: 
Dept. A, School of Communications & Theater. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19122. 



REAL ESTATE 



Historic Brownstone. Ornate woodwork, fireplaces, 
garden. Unlived in for last 10 years. Needs restor- 
ing and loving attention. Landmark block East 65th 
Street. 7% mortgage. Weekdays (212) 350-0510. 

Southern New Hampshire — Secluded 27 acres, 
mostly wooded, 30 minutes from ski resort, 10 mi- 
nutes from town and Connecticut River. Small 
solid cabin, cozy but unfinished. Two streams. 
Year-round access. $17,500. Call (212) 751-0989. 



Your loving care will transform this vacant 4-story 
brownstone + basement and garden into a treasure. 
65th Street (between 3rd-Lexington). 7% mortgage. 
Asking $169,000. Martin, (212) 889-2290. 



Government Lands. . . from $7.50 acre! Vacation- 
ing, Farming, Investment! "Government Land 
Buyer's Guide". . . plus “Land Opportunity Re- 
view" listing lands throughout U.S.— $1.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 6588-SX, Washinton, D.C. 20009. 



HOUSES AVAILABLE 
FOR SALE/RENT 



St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. Executive residence for 
sale by owner. Finest residential area. Swimming 
pool. Price $135,000 negotiable. Details on request. 
Write airmail ERA, Box 2928, St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands 00801. 



New Canaan, Conn. — Classic modern — Exclusive 
setting. Pool, garden entry, dramatic livingroom, at- 
tached artists studio, 4 bedrooms, 3ki baths, air 
conditioned. 2 acres. $165,000. (203) 966-3507. 



APARTMENTS AVAILABLE 
FOR SALE/RENT 



Spacious, quiet, 3 Vi room apartment, southern ex- 
posure, 24 hour doorman, elevators, A/C, $390/ 
month. Convenient, safe, midtown location 56th 
Street. Available February 1st. Call 593-0348 after 
6 for appointment. 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



Constance Cox Brass Bed Co. — offering exclusive 
dealerships in New York area for hand-crafted 
brass beds. 41 Cleopatra Drive. Ottawa, Ontario 
K2GOB6, (613) 825-2323; (613) 825-3862. 



Costa del Sol Commercial Center. Available for 
immediate lease, in nearly-complete Spanish-style 
village (built by Canadian firm), are boutiques, 
laundromat, beauty salon, high standard supermar- 
ket with top-rate butcher shop. All facilities. Total 
500 residential/vacation homes with over ISO al- 
ready occupied; mainly North American clientele 
year-round. Premises situated in apartment /recrea- 
tion complex adjacent to pools, gardens, etc; Vi 
mile beyond exclusive tourist, foreign resident town 
of Nerja on the Mediterranean (35 miles east of 
Malaga). Apply: S. Howard, El Capistrano, Apar- 
tado 100, Nerja (Malaga). 



SCHOOLS 



WANT TO LIVE LIKE A BROKER? 
Then Be One! January Classes in 
REAL ESTATE 
INSURANCE - TRAVEL 
Phone, Write 

IP M for Brochure (2 1 2) CO 7-73 1 8 
ifilKa 150 Nassau St.. N.Y.C. 10036 



The Stockbridge School stresses tolerance and 
commitment to change for a better world. Grades 
9-12, Co-ed, college preparatory; small, multi- 
ethnic community; art; music; near Tanglewood. 
Founded 1949. (413) 298-5592. Or write Richard 
N. Nurse, Director, West Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts 02166. 



Learn to type in 4 weeks. Shorthand in 6 weeks. 
Start Now! Betty Owen Secretarial Systems, 630 
Third Avenue, at 41st Street, NYC Telephone: 
(212) 867-7667. And, 51 Bank Street. Stamford, 
Conn. 06901. Telephone: (203) 359-0450. 

Start the New Year right. 

Spend six Saturdays at N.Y.U. 
and earn three graduate credits. 

Sessions begin January 19 and run through February 23. 
Introducing "Saturday at the Square," a new graduate- 
level program of New York University's School of Edu- 
cation. Ideal for students and working professionals who 
•wish to earn up to three graduate credits in six intensive 
Saturday sessions. A broad offering of standard courses 
nd special modules not available during the regular aca- 
emic year. Lunch and indoor parking provided at no 
xtra charge. Registration: By mail through January 11; 
in-person, January 12. 

For more information, a descriptive 
brochure and an application, call * 

(212) 598-3392 or write: 



T 



Dr. Richard Weinberg 
Saturday at the Square 
School of Education 
New York University 
80 Washington Square East, Room 37 
New York, N.Y. 10003 

EDUCATION 



A Graduate Doctoral Program that understands 
your needs. The International Graduate University 
and The American College of Switzerland* at Ley- 
sin, Switzerland offer a Doctoral Program in Psy- 
chology, Psychotherapy and Behavioral Science 
through Summer College Residence. Complete your 
training at IGU/ACS in the Swiss Alps. For infor- 
mation, catalog and application write to: Director 
of Admissions, IGU/ACS c/o U.S. Representative 
Nathan Lieberman, Esq., 100-24 Benchley Place, 
New York, New York 10475. "Approved by VA 
benefits. 



INSTRUCTION 



78th Street Pottery — January classes. Registration 
December 17-21, January 2-6. 169 West 78th 
Street. 787-9696. 



Astrology books, classes. Astrology Centre, 
679-5676. 127 Madison Avenue, NYC 10016. 



NEW EXERCISE SPA FOR WOMEN 

PROFILE — Midtown Manhattan’s newest and larg- 
est health and exercise spa is opening at last! PRO- 
FILE Health Spa for Women, 11 East 44th Street 
(off Fifth Avenue), Manhattan. (212) 697-7177. 

MEN: VUit Profile Health Spa for Men 
305 East 47th St. (off Second Avenue), Manhattan 
(212) 838-5441. 

Learn Ballroom, Latin and Rock dances. No Con- 
tracts. Murray Kossover School of Dancing, MU 
6-5543. 



STOP SMOKING PERMANENTS 
ADDICTION COREO IN ONE WEEK 

1 FULL YEAR GUARANTEE 
A program of individualized therapy. 

No pills, groups, hypnosis. 

HRL Smokers Clinic 



6 week knitting course (experienced Swiss teacher). 
Adult beginners, starts 1/7/74. Small group, 10 
a.m.-12, twice weekly. Tuition $240. East 66th. 
Peaceful, coffee, tea. 249-2738. 



• ITALIAN LANGUAGE SCHOOL * 

• 16th year. Own proven, practical method. Funda-* 

• mental classes: Beginner, Intermediate, Ad-* 
fVanced • plus Conversational classes on 10j 

• different levels of fluency. Daytime, Evening,* 

• Saturday morning. Native teachers. Next 10-« 
•week courses start January. Ask NOW for free* 

• Bulletin. * 

J AMERICA- ITALY SOCIETY, INC J 

• A Non-Profit Organization * 

• 22 E 60th St. N.Y.C 10022 838-1561 • 



Flute Lessons. Experienced teacher. Student of 
Moyse, Baron. 662-2260. 



Pretty Body once a year looses its head. 30% Off. 
For the first time ever, $37.80 buys 36 sessions of 
exercise classes and use of our salon equipment. 
265-4378. 



WORKSHOPS 



Suppose there is a way of becoming a more dra- 
matic teacher, controlling your weight and generat- 
ing a happier aura around you. At THE GROWTH 
CENTER in a course call Mind Control* you can 
learn techniques which may help you to achieve 
these things and much more. Just call 684-6477. It 
could be one of the dramatic lessons in your life. 



PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT 



Eye Cosmetology — Individual lashes - Make-up. 
Treat yourself to the "Kane Look” in Fashionable 
Faces. Holiday hours 8a.m.-8p.m. Call for appoint- 
ment Jean Kane Eyelash Studio, 14 East 60th 
Street. NYC, Room 604. Phone: 586-0877; 

486-1716. 



PUBLIC NOTICE 



Antiques — Elegant throwaways. Benefit Society 
For Animal Rights. “Return Engagements” Bou- 
tique, 900 First Avenue. N.Y.C. 752-2679. 



Accredited Kibbutz Program for seven months in 
Israel, High School Graduates: five months work 
and study Hebrew on kibbutz; one month Haifa 
University for seven transferable credits; one month 
touring and seminars. SHERUT LA'AM DIVERSI- 
FIED ISRAEL EXPERIENCE, 515 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. (212) 753-0230. 



If the subway fare rises should we walk? Public 
meeting to decide if there should be a legal boycott 
to keep the fare. 8 p.m., Lexington Democratic 
Club, 173 East 83rd Street, Friday, December 21st. 
(Isobel Aronin). 



Backgammon tournaments and you’re not on The 
List? Send name, address Box 485 NYM. 



FURNITURE 



Solid Brass Beds. Custom built. Many styles. 
Baked finish requires no polishing. JOAO ISABEL, 
INC., 120 East 32nd Street. MU 9-3307. 



Buy direct from factory! Parsons tables, backgam- 
mon, chess and bridge tables. O.F.S., 43-10 23rd 
Street, L.I.C. ST 6-7776. 



Convertible Sofas Clearance Center. Save from our 
huge selection of unbeatable values. Immediate or 
future delivery. FLAKS, 49 East 34th Street, NYC. 
Daily, 10 a.m. till 7 p.m. Thursday till 8; Saturday 
till 6 p.m. ORegon 9-2322. 



Great Scandinavian furniture for young people at 
THE CHILDREN’S ROOM. 679-3585. 

Automatic reductions on fine furniture. 25% off ev- 
ery two weeks. Merchandise unsold after 2 months 
given to charity. DOMUS LOCUS. PLaza 8-2720. 
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Norbert Flaks, only & original owner of BERK- 
SHIRE HOUSE CONVERTIBLES, 19 West 45th 
Street, NYC. Circle 6-4770, mentioned five times 
in New York Magazine for Bargain Prices — 1 hour 
delivery. No affiliation with any other store. Open 
weekdays 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Thursdays till 9 p.m. 
Closed Saturdays. Open Sunday, 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 

Fine, handcrafted furniture reproductions. Custom- 
made. Traditional /modern. Reasonable. . . KEIL 
INTERIORS. 427-2348. 

Beds — round, unusual shapes, convertibles, hi-ris- 
ers, trundles, bunks. SIESTA SLEEP, 295-8000. 

Bookcases, Wall Units, Free-Standing Wall-Hung 
Shelves At Prices You Can Afford! 

Walnut Bookcases: 36"xl0Wx83V6' , _$130 
(reg. S270); 24"xl0V6"x83V6\J100 (reg. 
S230). 



■ Open Sun. 12-6; Daily 10-10, Sat. 10-7 
1 59-20 99th St., Rego Park, (212) 699-7136 
1 185-10 Union Tpke, Hushing, (212) 479-8776. 
Free Parking. 



Custom made hand crafted Brass Beds & Tables. 
Refinished Antique Country Oak Furniture. 
10%-50% off. For store nearest you call THE 
HORSEMAN. 569-1156. 



OFFICE FURNITURE 



Factory Outlet — New-made to Government specifi- 
cations; in original cartons. Executive steel desks, 
refinished walnut formica tops, black base $95. Ex- 
ecutive steel desks 30x60. $45. Heavy duty steel 
folding chairs $4. Short and long term rentals. All 
in A-l condition. O.F.S., 43-10 23rd Street, L.I. 
City. ST 6-7776. 



MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 



40% discount with advertisement — Most musical 
instruments — Accessories. LEVITT AND ELROD, 
224 West 82nd Street, 873-9100. 



Harpsichords, Clavichords and Virginals. Authen- 
tic classical designs, for home construction by the 
amateur builder. Write for free brochure. Zucker- 
mann Harpsichords Inc., 12 Grand Street, P.O. Box 
121, Stonington, Conn. 06378. 



PETS 



Exquisite puppies. Expert grooming (all breeds). 
Boarding dogs & cats. House breaking. Accessories. 
LE CHIEN, 1461 A 1st Avenue, UN 1-8100. 



Vacationing? We place your pet in his own foster 
home. No kennels. No cages. Board A-Pet Place- 
ment Service. 928-7528. 



Problem Puppy? School for dog training. Profes- 
sional training in your home. GUARANTEED. 
728-6684. 



Cat Boarding. Free pick up, delivery. No cages. 
Reasonable rates. 786-0872. 



AUTOMOBILES 



Brand new Fords (most models) $99 over cost in- 
cluding destination and delivery charges plus dealer 
prep. Buy direct— MILT DOBKIN’S DISCOUNT 
SUPERMARKET-PREMIER FORD, King High- 
way at Utica Avenue, Brooklyn. 258-7200. Low 
cost Leasing & Daily Rentals. 



A BRONX CHEER to downtown hassles. Come 
up for a cheerful deal on a sleek Jaguar, perky 
MG. jaunty Austin Marina and a never-to-be-for- 
gotten Leyland Motors service experience, and, if 
you’re solid "establishment" we’re the oldest 
"Olds" dealer in the Bronx, where we're dealing 
high, wide and handsome. All this and red carpet 
treatment just 15 minutes from downtown. 
CREST OLDS, Grand Concourse at 151st; 
Jerome Avenue at 177th. CY 9-6600 or CY 
2-5070. 





FOR SALE 


Posh baggage tags for the special traveller. $1.00/ 
each postpaid. True Blue Toys, Box 26121, San 
Francisco, California 94126. 


2 Original Barcelona chairs, excellent condition. 
Natural leather. Call (914) 687-9532 evenings after 
6 p.m. 


WANTED 


Private collector wishes to purchase German WWI 
and WWII military souvenirs and medals. Art, 
380-4417 evenings. 


Antique Bentwood Rocker. Will buy or trade roll- 
top desk or both. 889-3660, Ext. 268. 


LOST & FOUND 


Found — Gold wedding band with inscription at 
NYM Party for Milton Glaser aboard ship on 
Tuesday, October 23rd. Call 889-3660. x259. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Let us recruit you for our corporate clients. We 
want the best programmers in COBOL, BAL, 
OS, ALGOL, and DBMS Software. Call (212) 
677-2928. 1 Washington Square Village, NYC 
10012. 


Janice LaRouche Associates has guided women in 
goal development, career advancement and man- 
agement techniques since 1968. 663-0970. 


Worldwide Opportunities. . . All occupations! 

$850-54,000 monthly! Employment International, 
Box 29217-SW, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 


Exciting overseas jobs. Directory $1.00. Research 
Associates, Box 889-NE, Belmont, California 
94002. 


Secretaries, Transcription Operators, Typists 
(Temporary). Excellent positions available. Pick the 
days you want to work then call Peg Conway, 
371-6721. 


SITUATION WANTED 


Executive secretary, highly skilled, responsible, ma- 
ture, attractive, educated, poised seeks demanding, 
interesting position. Excellent references. Box 492 
NYM. 


Yale 1958, small private income, advertising 
editorial background, wants less Rat Race, modest 
salary. Box 493 NYM. 


SERVICES 


One of a kind Musical Gift. Will write /record 
original song for someone special. $25.00 includes 
tape recording. Michael, 866-7992. 


Floor Professionals. Gratis estimates on scraping, 
staining, waxing. Work guaranteed. ESKAY, 
653-1514. 


Feminine hands with beautiful nails by Irene. 
861-7314/15, Manicuring Salon. By appointment 
only. 


Recolor carpeting, sofas, sectionals. Dog stains 
removed. THE CARPET DOCTOR. 233-5949. 


Unique picture framing service! Why go out? Sam- 
ples brought to home/office. Impeccable. Reasona- 
ble. TOM the FRAMER, 595-4327. 


Holiday Parties? Hire unemployed thespians! Bar- 
tenders. Waitresses, Helpers, Catering, Decorating. 
Pianists, Guitarists, Santas, Elves, D.J.’s. Lcnda- 
Hand Personnel Service, 362-8200. 


New Scene! Alterations, women-men. . . Custom 
clothes. . . Designer samples, below wholesale! 
ROSALYN-S, 155 East 75th. 



Maid Service. Top insured people from 3 hours to 
all week. Waitresses — cooks — bartenders & house- 
men too. ROBERT DOUGLAS MAID SERVICE, 
924-1133. 



Cramped closets? We are happy to show method 
to file clothes with twice the amount. (212) 
245-1127. 



Dog stains removed. Recolor carpeting, sofas, sec- 
tionals. THE CARPET DOCTOR. 233-5949. 



What is Transactional Analysis? I’m OK-You're 
OK. Discover your three ego states and how they 
affect your relationships. Learn to manage your life. 
And increase your potential. Now at SELF DIS- 
COVERY GROUPS, Central Presbyterian Church, 
593 Park Avenue (64th Street). 838-0808. 



Paperhanging/Removal — Apartments painted. My 
specialty paperhanging. ABBY’S, 774-2063. 



Apartment painting— by THE PINK PAINTER. 
Call 929-1126 after 6. 



Portraits in your home by internationally ex- 
perienced photographer. Tom Keller, 535-3956. 



Amazing! $128 in sales from $12 material. Details 
10*. Hu Chang-Ping, 13 Essex Street #15. NYC 
10002 . 



New York Consultation & Referral Service. An or- 
ganization offering help in finding qualified psy- 
chotherapists at moderate fees. All participating 
therapists are N.Y. State Board-Certified psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists in private practice, inquiries 
may be made at 130 West 57th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10019. Phone (212) 246-5756. 



Telephone Message Service. Accepts Master — 
BankAmericard. Use our number • 7 days. 

724-4011. 



Paint — Paper — Loft Beds — Wall units — Show me 
where — I’ll show you how! Dennis Guardia, 
424-1830. 



Christmas Shopping Service. Too busy - Need help 
• Our experienced professional buyers and shoppers 
will take your lists of friends, business associates 
and purchase interesting, exciting gifts. Call (212) 
873-0192. Ask for Sharon. 



Beautiful Nails within weeks! Specialized treat- 
ment. MARIA’S, 320 East 52nd Street. (212) 
371-7358/9. 



Professional transcription service. In-depth and 
group interviews our specialty. 867-3316. 



Auto Babysitters • dead storage. Save on insur- 
ance, wear and tear. Branches throughout NYC. 
Free pickup. 493-9800. 



Typing-Professional. Pickup and Delivery. Tapes, 
resumes, billing, statements, legal. 762-2041. 



Hang a poet. I’ll handprint and frame your favorite 
poem. (212) 648-6232. 



Divine Services, custom cabinets, kitchens, bath- 
rooms, carpentry, painting, wallpapering, floor 
sanding and home renovations. Bonded workmen 
and references. 674-8400. 



Saul The Exterminator. Appointments anytime. 
Guaranteed effective. Save Child, Pets. Licensed. 
768-3750. 



Need lighting for plants, artwork, etc? Residential 
lighting consultant, installer. Track lighting special- 
ist, but will install any fixture. 271-1950. 



Sell your antique or other furniture on consign- 
ment. DOMUS LOCUS. Plaza 8-2720. 



Child — Family Photography. Having trouble find- 
ing the right photographer? Call BARRY BURNS, 
LT 1-6470. 



Everything For The Apartment (Agency). Fine car- 
pentry, custom cabinet makers, painters, paperhang- 
ers, plasterers, handymen, exterminators, cooks, 
cleaners, bartenders, creative tiling, plumbers. Free 
estimate 799-9170 (9 a.m.-lO p.m., 7 days). 200 
West 72nd Street. 
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SERVICES 



Riverside Design & Construction Co-op. From 
closets to brownstones. Commercial, residential, 
custom carpentry, painting, plumbing, wiring, in- 
terior demolition, new wall construction. 249-8883. 



Painting Service. Apartments, co-operatives, 
houses. Quality craftsmanship. Excellent references. 
777-8901. 



Columbia University Graduate Bartending Agency. 
Competent, reliable, intelligent bartending, moder- 
ately priced. 724-4059. 

Kathy Skin Care Salon offers personalized skin 
care treatments by European experts, also honey 
waxing. Fast removal of unwanted hair. Full legs 
$14. . . 15 East 48th Street, 758-8202. 



Windows washed, hourly maid service (3 hour 
minimum) by bonded and insured professional 
cleaners. Charge accounts welcomed. One time or 
regular service. DOMESTICARE, Manhattan, 
(212) 794-9200; Bronx. 320-0800; Brooklyn. 

453-4580; Queens, 895-6061; Staten Island, 
761-5496. 



Bonafide interior design & consulting firm. Person- 
alized. Distinctive. Complete. Reasonable. KEIL 
INTERIORS, 427-2348. 



Enjoy a new vacation experience — where you 
choose— rent free. Write Viking HOME EX- 
CHANGE, Box 3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165. 



The revival of Romanian Cooking — serve Bolla 
wine with Karnitzlach. Bolla is the Italian wine that 
revives any cuisine. 



Need carpentry, cabinetry, wall units? BOOPSIE'S 
BUILDERS for aesthetic gratification — 942-2360. 



SECURITY DEVICES 



Stickers that warn your property is protected by 
electronic alarm: 4 for $3. DOVER SECURITY 
SYSTEMS. Box 303-A, Wellesley. Massachusetts 
02181. 



LICENSED MOVERS 



Covered Wagon, Inc. Moving, packing, storage. 
Licensed, Insured. Dependable, reasonable rates. 
Local, long distance. 255-1788. 

Van Gogh Movers. All our men have concave 
backs and a highly developed sense of aesthetics. 
CA 6-0500. 



We move you without tears. Or tears. Guaranteed 
estimates. Weekend services. PADDED WAGON, 
INC. Moving, storage. 255-8343. Master Charge. 



Hud Movers. Licensed and insured. 3 men and 
van. $24 per hour. 461-0428; 461-0429. 



Established 1895. Local, long distance and interna- 
tional moving, storage and packing. SIEGLER 
BROTHERS. INC., ORegon 5-2333. Reasonable. 
Insured. Florida and California specialists. 

Town and Country Moving and Storage — very 
careful, reliable service. Licensed, insured, estimates 
guaranteed. YU 9-1356. 



Van Gogh Movers. Careful, responsible, courteous. 
Call for free estimate. CA 6-0500. 



Morris Van & Storage. Since 1899. Full service 
moving. Philadelphia. Boston, Washington. 
475-7537. 



Hollywood Transfer and Storage Inc. — insured, 
free estimates. Local/long distance. Why take 
chances when you can have a professional move 
you as low as SI 3.20/hour. 873-9696. 

Sunrise International Moving & Storage. Local, 
long distance, overseas, reliable. Professional. Call: 
665-5990-1; nites-weekends: 369-6554. 



Freedman Moving & Storage. Reasonable, reliable, 
responsible. Call for free estimate. 594-3535. 



Crabtree & Sons Ltd., pantechnicons, lorries, cam- 
ions. Check our rates. GR 5-2421. Insured. Storage. 



A moving experience, CHARLIE'S VANS. . . Rea- 
sonable, professional, reliable. Free estimates. SA 2- 
6997. 



TRUCKERS/MOVERS 



Emergency Movers. Immediate Service. Local and 
long distance moving. Insured. 260-3141. 



Student Movers — household or commercial. Peo- 
ple’s prices. 228-6726. 



West Side Movers Inc. Household moving special- 
ists. Guaranteed estimates. Insured. 222-2691. 



Mercury movers. Household, commercial. Honest, 
reliable, low rates. 260-3055; 477-7529. 



Crockett’s Moving & Storage. Professional service, 
reasonable rates. local, long distance. CH 3-7222. 



Man with Van. Small or big jobs. Day or night. 
532-8598. 



City Haul — Full service moving. Guaranteed esti- 
mates. References provided. Incorruptible. Or 
4-8142. 



Lu-Ren Moving & Trucking, Inc. — Professional- 
insured — 20' trucks ... as low as $12. 50/hour. 
595-8080. Local and long distance. 

Mother Truckers. One of New York's most recom- 
mended movers. A very special service. 741-3380; 
81. 



Celtic Movers — van 1-man $10.00; 2 men $15.00. 
Courteous, anytime, anyplace. 233-5949. 

Quick Movers: Van and 2 men — $16 per hour. 
673-5341. 



Pro Movers. Household, commercial, local, long 
distance. Flat rates for one piece. 677-5960. 



Renting a truck, moving yourself? Manvan Deliv- 
ery Services will move you for almost the same 
price. Any distance. 532-8461. 

Athens Moving — Moving — packing — crating — stor- 
age-pianos — low rates — short notice. Insured. 
255-6981. 



Michael’s Master Movers. Reliable, dependable, 
professional. Low rates. 741-1041; 989-2088. 



MERCHANDISE OFFERINGS 



Our ninth year selling antique clothing, accesso- 
ries; also quilts-pillows. HARRIET LOVE, 106 
West 13th, 675-3368. 



It’s no Occident! For the best in Oriental treas- 
ures, at believable prices, try CH1NOISERIE, 235 
East 60th Street. 759-2750. 



Fireplace Accessories. Everything — anything for 
your fireplace. SIEGLER BROTHERS, 62 Green- 
wich Avenue, near West 11th Street and 7th Ave- 
nue. OR 5-2333. Free gift. 



Trading beads in primitive colors and patterns only 
$13.95 per necklace. Write: AFRICARIBIA BOU- 
TIQUE. P.O. Box 192, Brooklyn. N.Y. 11231. 



Art work, jewelry, decorative accessories— hand- 
made! Waiting for you! Fair prices. PERFOR- 
MER'S OUTLET, 222 East 85th Street. AG 
9-8435. Hours: 11-7 Monday-Saturday; 1-5 Sunday. 

Remember our Vasarely Chessboard? This year 
we’ve added a Backgammon Board. A fantastic gift. 
$35. POCKER, 824 Lexington. 838-5488. 

Everything Mexican, even pinatas. Plus Greek jew- 
elry, African baskets, Etheopian, Ecuadorian & 
Hungarian wall hangings. Guatemalen shirts & lots 
more at our third floor (elevator) lofL SPECTRUM 
IMPORTS. 2121 Broadway (74-75 Streets). NYC. 
362-8000. 



Free information of new short films by women. 27 
Seymour Street. Concord, Mass. 

Fur pillows — Rugs — Bedspreads. Importer's close- 
out bargains. 7 days/nights. (212) 679-4449. Now. 



Do we have merchandise to offer? Fine antique 
jewelry, furniture, collectibles. . . THE EM- 
PORIUM. 321 Columbus Avenue. 724-9521. 

Open 7 days. Lowest prices on R.C.A., Zenith, 
General Electric, Sony, Panasonic. Stereos, radios, 
televisions, calculators, appliances, cameras. . . 
PAYLESS DISTRIBUTING, 98 Delancey Street. 
NYC. 533-5330. 

THE ONE-STOP SHOP 

say if fast 20 times 

Enjoy the sparkle of Elegant Holiday Fashions. . . 
choose from Delightful Gifts and Goodies for friends, 
relatives and you. . . and remember Wonderful Warm 
Weather Wear for your flight of fancy to the Islands. 
All this in One Shop. Stop at. . . 

CREATIONS THINGS 

265 West 72 Street (at W.E.) SC 4-8800 

A wallpaper store that is a Wallpaper Store: 
30,000 patterns to choose from. In stock “Waltex, 
Environmental Graphics, Bravo". Also thousands 
of rolls of discontinueds and 2nds 50%-70% off list. 
WALLPAPER MART. 187 Lexington Avenue 
(31-32), Open Sundays. MU 4-4115. 



Over 2000 Christmas Gift Suggestions: Send for 
your free Morrell & Company Catalogue - or come 
browse. MORRELL & COMPANY - N.Y.'s Larg- 
est Wine & Spirit Emporium, 307 East 53rd, MU 
8-9370. 



1,873 Unusual Wedding Bands. . . Bill Schifrin, 4 
West 47th Street, Booth 86. 



Xmas Trees - cut your own. Select from 100,000 
plus. Elmer Van Wagner. Rt. 9. Hyde Park, N.Y. 
(914) 229-2116. 



People with a taste for original American hand- 
crafts, shop at Love and Let Love. 1278 First Ave- 
nue (68th— 69th). Noon til 8 p.m. 



High fashion gold jewelry. Ivory, jade, chains, dog 
tags, coral. Far below retail prices. NORMAN 
BLUM. 99 Canal Street. NY. CA 6-0207 - Open 
Sundays. 



New York Magazine T-Shirt. You saw it in our 
September 10th issue, now you can buy it. 100% 
cotton. Blue with orange NEW YORK logo. (State 
small, medium, large, or X-large). $3.95 per shirt. 
Send check or money order to NEW YORK T- 
SHIRTS, 207 East 32nd Street, NYC 10016. 



Antique and Estate Jewelry made in the good old 
days must be your answer. This coming holiday 
season you do intend to give presents that are dif- 
ferent, outstanding and impeccably handcrafted. 
We just cannot reorder such rareties as a fine 'Tou- 
chon" minute repeater chiming pocketwatch for 
him (made around the turn of the century) or a 
magnificent pair of matching heavy gold fringed 
mesh bracelets for her (CA 1870). So you cannot 
afford to delay a visit to the “Engaging People of 
Turtle Bay" where you will see a most astounding 
collection of rings, earrings, brooches, watches, 
necklaces and so on and on. Major Credit Cards; 
Monday-Saturday, 10-6. Telephone (212) 371-6655. 
STANLEY S. KLUSNER. LTD.. 255 East 50th 
Street (off Second Avenue). New York, N.Y. 
10022 . 



Glass Gardens — Bottle terrariums @ $10 to $25. 
Wonderful gifts! 799-6712; 787-4425. 



Half off Xmas Shoppe — Famous make cards — 
lights— Xmas decorations— wrapping paper. Many 
other seasonal items. All 50% off. 1716 Second 
Avenue (89th). 831-2900. 



Original imported knits for Infants and Toddlers at 
FOLKTOGS, a spanking new baby boutique. All 
hand made, each piece unique. 100% acrylic, ma- 
chine washable. Beautiful Tyrolean Dresses, Inca 
Suits, Folk costumes. Capes, Jumpsuits, many 
more. Great holiday gifts. Keep them warm this 
winter. Spring things too. Open 11-6 daily. 153 
East 70th Street near Lexington. 
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The Engaging People of Turtle Bay are STANLEY 
S. KLUSNER. LTD.. 255 East 50th Street. New 
York. Spectacular collection of antique watches, 
earrings, chains and especially modestly priced 
rings 30-150 years old. Monday-Saturday 10-6. 
Telephone: (212) 371-6655. 

• MIGRATE WEST! • 

for the gifts you hate to give. West Town House has 
them. Beautiful, imaginative home furnishings. Bath 
A kitchen accessories. Candles A paper party stuff A 
more! Arranged to work in a New York apt. 

west toujn house 

2047 B’way at 71 St. 260 W 86 St. 787-5550 
Mon-FH 10:30-8:30. Sat. to 6:30. Sun (71 St. 
only) 12-5. 



Sweaters from Ecuador. Beige, brown, natural 
wool. $55. Also wholesale. SWING LOW, 1181 
2nd Avenue (62nd-63rd), NYC. 838-3314. 

Backgammon — We make the finest custom leather 
sets. Also classic briefcases, shoulder bags. . . OR- 
CHARD LEATHER. 1570 Second Avenue (81st- 
82nd), 628-4786. 

Firewood, aged hardwoods and Duraflame. Free 
delivery in Manhattan vicinity. WEID'S WOODS, 
964-5895. Bargain Rates. 

Unusual, handcrafted wine racks. Ideal Christmas 
gift. Call 532-0871. 

“Status Sheepskin” coats from England. . . Superb 
quality, impeccably made, warm in the coldest win- 
ter. . . S145-S275 (save S40-S50 minimum.)... 
NORMAN J. LAWRENCE. LTD.. 417 Fifth Ave- 
nue. (212) 889-3119. 

INFLATION AT CHRISTMAS - HUMBUG! 



Hot sox, scarfs, hats, gloves $2.25 up. 

Long sleeve fashion T Shirts S6.00 up. 

Plain and fashion sweaters S8.00 up. 

Faded-Out Denim Shirts SI 2.00 up. 

Hand Painted Jean Jackets S25.00 up. 



Jean UlunrlHNKii! 

INEXPENSIVE, NOT CHEAP! 

2020 B’way at 69th St.; 2905 B’way at 113th St.; 
293 3rd Ave. at 23rd St. (Opening this Month) 

Leather at wholesale prices. 60# /square foot... 
APPLEBY’S. 146 West 4th Street. Tuesday-Sun- 
day, 1-8, 673-5090. 



Discounts. All name brands, small, large appli- 
ances. TV’s, radios, electronic calculators. For 
domestic and import. DEMBITZER, 27 Canal 
Street, N.Y.C. 



Genuine Furs for gals & guys from factory to you. 
Exciting, unique variations of Fox, Rabbit, Musk- 
rat, etc. brilliantly crafted from $195 to $1995. See 
our new International Designers Collection of 
Mink, Sable, Chinchilla, etc. Hy Fishman's Original 
Fur Funtastic, Ltd., 305 7th Avenue (27th Street), 
6th Floor, NYC. (212) 244-4530; 244-3978; 
244-4948. 



Ski Freak — button, patch and sticker, S1.00. 
Daarco. Box 5553, Cleveland, Ohio 44101. (Free 
catalog). 



Ethel says: At $1.50 per word, it would cost 
$5,364.00 to list the appliances, televisions and 
stereos we have ready to go at wholesale prices. 
E.B.A. Associates is our name. . . for twenty years 
selling the dealers you've been buying from. Now 
open to hardhats and eggheads alike. Seeing is be- 
lieving. E.B.A. ASSOCIATES, INC., 2329 Nos- 
trand Avenue in Brooklyn, between Avenues I and 
J. (212) 252-3400; (516) 433-8989. 



Att: Women Shoppers! $ Save $ at WARDROBE 
SCENE. 270 West 38th, NYC. N.Y. Open 7 days. 
10-4. Telephone 354-5820. Brand names at dis- 
count prices. Pantsuits, slacks, blouses, long dresses 
A rain A shine - sweaters. 



18 Kt. Gold, Skinny Ma-Link Chains. . . tremen- 
dous selections! We go to all lengths to please. 
Priced right. . . by weight, of course. At EDNA 
N ELKIN. . . Brooklyn's most incredible Jewelry 
Discount store. 2686 Nostrand Avenue (near Kings 
Highway). (212) CL 8-8100. 



Do not forget to visit most beautiful store in Vil- 
lage carrying all Xmas items. LOVE A PEACE. 
349 Sixth Avenue (4th Street), 929-1965. 



Chor Bazaar — Something special in Ethnic Clothes 
for Women, Men. Children. 801 Lexington (62nd). ' 
838-2581. 

Holiday Furs 

| Give yourself or loved one a precious fur for a Holi- j 
i day present at Harry Kirshner prices and craftsman- ■ 
j ship. Coats in many different furs for Him as well as I 
I Hex. Jackets A Chubbies, Pillows A Rugs. 

HAttf KlfShhar 

Manufacturing Furrier 



236 West 27th St., 15th Floor 
HOURS: Mon-FH, 9-6 PM, Sat 10-5 PM 
CH 3-4847 



Lampshades galore. Pleated, vinyl, ginghams, linen, 
tweeds, silks, velvets at discount. Largest stock in 
N.Y. Also custom. JUST SHADES, 188 Bowery, 
966-2757. Closed Wednesdays. 

Moe A Lenny have been selling famous brand 
stereo components wholesale (almost). Now you 
can get Moe A Lenny wholesale for now there are 
two SOUND A SIGHT AUDIO locations featuring 
all the famous audio brands; 845 6th Avenue, 
565-3140 and 141 East 44th Street, 986-4840. 



It’s money saving time at Pappagallo Outlet. New 
shipment - larger discounts. Additional 20% off our 
already reduced prices on selected fall and winter 
shoes. PAPPAGALLO SHOE OUTLET Ware- 
house, 59 Fourth Avenue (comer of 9th Street — 
2nd floor— 242-0490). Daily: 9-5:30; Saturday: 
8:30-2:30. Branches: Baldwin/Nyack. Master 

Charge. 

Levis — Largest selection at lowest prices in N.Y. . . 
. Where?. . . REVELATION CLOTHES, 86th 
Street and Lexington, upstairs. Denims, corduroys, 
faded in all styles and colors. Call 876-0818, ask 
for your size. 

Swing Low T-Shirts (worn by Peter Max at his re- 
cent Gallery opening) and many other things at 
SWING LOW, A Fantasy of Handcrafted Designs 
and Hammocks. Llama and Alpaca clothes, rugs 
and wallhangings from South America. Mexican, 
Ecuadorian A Bolivian sweaters. Hammock Master 
hammocks. Custom leather A suede by Phil. Also 
Navajo, Hopi and Zuni Indian jewelry. Swing Low, 
1181 Second Avenue (62nd-63rd Streets). Til 10 
Monday-Saturday, til 8 Sunday. 

Brooklyn is where The Enterprize is! An exciting 
kind of store filled with holiday gifts for everyone. 
The newest top of the table things, jewelry and 
leather, lighting, games, toys, beautiful things, se- 
lected by museums for their design and utility. 
Come see. come sigh, come buy! THE ENTER- 
PRIZE. 1605 Avenue Z, Brooklyn. N.Y. 769-5800. 



Professional English Darts, boards and accessories. 
Unimaginable selection! DARTS UNLIMITED, 24 
East 21st Street, NYC. 533-8684. ’’The problem 
gift solution.” 

The Chocolate Soup is not soup. It's a children's 
store with beautiful handmade toys and clothing. 
249 East 77th Street, Monday-Saturday, 
11:30-6:30. 861-2210. 



Furniture! Whatever famous brand you’re looking 
for, we’ve got it. 15% to 48% below retail. Mid- 
town. Five floors. Immediate Delivery. FREE 
BROCHURE. Open Saturday, Sunday too! (212) 
OR 7-3220. 



Television, Appliance Sale. . . Our dial-a-discount 
buying service will not be undersold. 1974 new, 
warranteed merchandise at “the lowest prices in 
town"... HOME SALES ENTERPRISES... (212) 
241-3272. 



Sales and Bargains— China, glass, linens and gifts. 
All at wholesale prices and below. Best Buy this 
week: 73 piece Silvcrplate flatware from Interna- 
tional Silver. Now $39.95. QUORUM IMPORTS 
LTD., 535 East 75th Street between York and the 
E. River, 472-3140. 7 days a week. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Cash and personal checks only. 



Factory Outlets available to you — Jean Bird knows 
where they are. Order her 1974 FACTORY OUT- 
LET SHOPPING GUIDES for N.Y.C. and L.I.; 
New Jersey. Why spend $4.95 or even $2.95 when 
$1.75 will bring you the most complete and current 
shopping coverage available. Better yet, two guides 
for $3.00 postpaid. Send cash or check to Outlet 
Guides, Box 95, Oradell, N.J. 07649. Satisfaction 
or money back. 

Lofty discounts on top-of-the-tree gifts for artists. 
20% to 40% off on all major brands of artists’ sup- 
plies in our loft 1 1 floors up, where the values are 
rare. For sets of paints, markers, kits or gift certifi- 
cates good for any artists’ materials at all, come to 
New York's largest warehouse art supply store. Our 
Christmas tree-house is open weekdays 9 to 6. 
Saturdays 10 to 4. EASTERN ARTISTS and 
DRAFTING MATERIALS. INC., 352 Park Ave- 
nue South (between 25th A 26th Streets). 11th 
Floor. (212) 725-5555. 



PERSONALS 



What’s happening Jack! Here’s to the good times 
ahead. Happy Birthday. Ellen. 

S.B. If I’d met you at Grossingers, I'd ask you to 
marry me. S.B. 

Dinah, I was wrong. Bolla wine docs go with 
Schnitzel ala Holstein. I'll never laugh at you again. 

Ann, Thanks for a sexy, romantic 25 years! Happy 
Anniversary! Lee. 

Rosalind, do you still like horseback riding. Con- 
tact David, Box 491 NYM. 



What you are to me, you are only to me. Happy 
Birthday. 

Svidee. On the beach or in conventional ways, you 
are the greatest. Happy Birthday. 1 Love You. 
Kyoodee. 

Will the party who enclosed a bottle of Cockburn's 
Special Reserve with his bid to construct a bridge 
across the Spuyten Duyvil please call the City Pur- 
chasing Agent. 



Need counseling? Tired of platitudes? Confide’s ap- 
proach is fresh, effective, affordable. Available any- 
where. Free brochure— no obligation. CONFIDE— 
Personal Counseling Services Inc., Box 56- YC, 
Tappan, N.Y. 10983. Phone anytime: (914) 

359-8860. 



RENT THIS SPACE 



IN NEW YORK 
$18 

If you’re a small advertiser who wants 
to reach a lot of people without spend- 
ing a lot of money, New York Maga- 
zine’s weekly Classified Section is the 
place to be. 

The cost is $ 1 .50 per word, with an $ 1 8 
minimum. Closing date, Thursday, 18 
days in advance of issue date (weekly, 
dated Monday). 

Just send your copy, a check to cover, 
along with your name and address to 
New York Magazine, Classified De- 
partment, 207 East 32nd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10016. We’ll do the rest. 
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NEW YORK MAGAZINE COMPETITION 

COMPETITION NUMBER 171 BY MARY ANN MADDEN 



Mr. and Mrs. Dinner of New England and their entire family 
slip, fall, and break their legs on the doorstep of famous 
writer-lecturer, Sheridan Mann. They move in, and . . . 



Above, the final plan of a Stage Near-Miss. Competitors are invited to sup- 
ply the brief plot outline (and title, if needed) of a familiar-but-flawed play 
or musical comedy destined for disaster in the legitimate theater of past or 
present day. (Limit 75 words.) 



Results of Competition 168, in which you 
were asked to alter a catch phrase by 
anagramming one word therein. 

Report: Thousands of entries, hundreds of 
duplications. The repeat list starts with my 
favorites: Who steals my super steals trash. 
The Thing Has a Thousand Eyes. I’ve Got 
You Under My Sink. Travels With My 
Tuna. The pen is mightier than the words. 
Those who can, do; those who can’t cheat. 
Nearer, My Dog, to Thee. My God Has 
Fleas. House of the Seven Bagels. How 
Was That Lady . . . How Is Sylvia? Some- 
thing is rotten in the taste of Denmark. 
The Secret File of Walter Mitty (I regret 
I have but one file to give . . .). Haste 
Makes Sweat. Early to bed, early to sire. 
With this grin I thee wed. Give me liberty 
or give ’em death. A lisp of the tongue 
(Freudian). Might makes girth. Time and 
diet wait for no man. Eat for two. Shape 
up or hips out. I’ve Grown Accustomed to 
her Cafe. The hose is on the other foot. 
... a handful of livers ... A friend in 
need is a friend denied. To thine own elfs 
be true. We have met the enemy and they 
are sour. Go stew, young man. The best 
nights in life are free. Tinsel Night, Holy 
Night. Twas brillig, and the slithy stove. 
Alice’s Adventures in Downerland. Keep 
Loco. Planet of the Peas. One good runt 
. . . One small pest. You’re the pot. Lame 
and female created He them. The Untied 
States. The eyes of taxes . . . The spirit is 
willing but the shelf is weak. O Hell, Dolly! 
Mary Ann Damned. And combinations of: 
Bar/bra. Gun/gnu. Stud/dust. Team/mate/ 
meat. Trail/trial. Eden/need. Ocean/ca- 
noe. Reap/rape. Earth/hater. Nuclear/un- 
clear. And so on. Occasional silence — er, 
license — was accorded punctuation changes. 
It was tough to isolate winners in so heavy 
an attack, but valor commendations to all. 
And to all a good thing. 

Animal Kingdom 

Pets to the rear of the bus. 

Cookie Cray, Closter, N.J. 

“Christmas won’t be Christmas without 
any serpents,” grumbled Jo, lying on the 
rug. 

Karen Lovett, Hillside, N.J. 
sp. ment.: Deborah Cogan, Bronxville, N.Y. 



Powerful indeed is the monarch who sits 
upon the hornet. 

Bradford Willett, Stevens Pt., Wise. 

There’s a fly in my opus. 

Judy Mostowitz, Bklyn. 

Pussy said to the owl, /"You elegant wolf.” 
Mrs. Anna Lambiase, Bklyn. 
sp. ment.: Richard Hauver, Rochester, N.Y. 

Quoth the raven: “More nerve!” 

Virginia B. Feine, Hartford, Conn. 

“I and my Annabel Eel” 

David M. Paisley, Montclair, N.J. 
Penny Bragaw, Forest Hills, N.Y. 

The rain in Spain falls mainly on the lapin. 

William Cole. N.Y.C. 

The Elite 

Great Garbo 

Rose Kahn, New Orleans, La. 

Clark Bagel 

Joan Wilen, N.Y.C. 

Melvin Libel 

Karla Stenger, Boston, Mass. 
Herb Sargent, N.Y.C. 

Thelma. Prince of Denmark 
Leo Taubes, Teaneck, N.J.; Alan Mandel, 
Huntington, N.Y.; Suzi Brozman, Center- 
ville, Ohio; Michael Sage, N.Y.C. 

Portrait of a Daly 

Mobil Rm. 361, N.Y.C. 

Enlarge Douglas MacArthur. 

L. Mandel, Huntington, N.Y. 

Franklin Nodeal Roosevelt 

Kathy Cudlipp, Washington, D.C. 

Custer’s Salt Stand 

Jacqueline Fogel, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Henry What Words Longfellow 

Michael Schreiber, Bklyn. 

Bob and Carol and Ted and Celia 

James Chotas, N.Y.C. 



Bob and Carol and Ted, Dan, Alice 

Barry M. Brooks. Chicago, III. 

Hello, Lloyd 

Jack Labow, N.Y.C. 

"Goodnight, Ernie, I’ll see you in my 
dreams.” 

Stewart Klein, N.Y.C. 

When in Rome do as the Morans do. 

Connie Garretson, E. Orange, N.J. 

Many are called, but few are Cohens. 

Harold Stone, N.Y.C. 
Valerie Kambis, Trenton, N.J. 

Mary Had a Little Balm 

Richard Lefkowitz, Bronx 
Jim’s Friday A.M. Group, Caldwell, N.J. 

Can I pet Poe and Tyler too? 

Alan Kroker, Oak Pk., Mich. 

Laugh and the world laughs with you, cry 
and you cry O’Neal. 

Harvey Hoffman, Baton Rouge, La. 

It’s a bird . . . it’s a plane . . . it’s Purse- 
man! 

Philip J. Anderson, N.Y.C. 
Little Orphan Inane 

Lil Wilen, N.Y.C. 

Crayon de Bergerac 

Maria Conti, Pawtucket, R.I. 

General Interest 

The Importance of Being Eastern 

Mary Demm, Bklyn. 
Ellen Langner, N.Y.C. 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! The Boys Are 
Charming 

Roberta Rosenthal. Roslyn Hts., N.Y. 
Constant Entrant, N.Y.C.; Nancy Kessler, 
N.Y.C.; Miriam Weiss. N.Y.C. 

The Loneliness of the Long Scantied 
Runner 

Ms. Gene Winslow, Florham Pk., N.J. 

Who Put the Overalls in Mrs. Murphy’s 
Cowherd? 

Fran & Stu Henderson, Piscataway, N.J. 

Get thee behind me, Santa. 

Gloria P. Blume, Forest Hills, N.Y. 

similarly: Many 

“Yes, Virginia, there is a Satan.” 

Jeanne O’Neill, Towson, Md. 

. . that little blue moor far away 
upstairs.” 

Enos, Stearns & Beale, N.Y.C. 
similarly: P. Rublain, Williamsburg, Va. 
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99 and 44/100% Peru 

E. Thurston. N.Y.C. 



Spare moi le deluge. 

Marilyn Conti, Summit, N.J. 
Oliver M. Neshamkin, M.D., N.Y.C. 

“With my crossbow 1 shot the boss, tra la.” 
Polly & Charles Caupp, E. Sandwich, Mass. 

“Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your arse.” 

English Team Office, Bridgewater, N.J. 

Edmund Conti, Summit, N.J. 

He’s every chin a man. 

Peter L. Meltzer, N.Y.C. 

The Hanging Ganders of Babylon 

Larry Laiken, Bayside, N.Y. 
similarly: Judith M. Kass, N.Y.C. 

“Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomor- 
row, creeps in this petty cape . . 

Howard Warchaw, Carpinteria, Calij. 

“One if by land and tow if by sea . . 

Karin Goldman, Bklyn. 
Takashi Shimura, N.Y.C. 

Fifty million Frenchmen can’t be grown. 

Barbara Payne, Brookline, Mass. 
Stephen Gelb, Allston, Mass. 

In the beginning God catered heaven and 
earth. 

/. A. U., Westwood. N.J. 

The Lived in Miss Jones 

Sylvia Bailes, Bklyn. 

Solomon Grundy, born on Dynamo 

Mary Alice Roberts, N. Bergen, N.J. 

The Surrey With the Finger on Top 

Sonya M alley, N.Y.C. 
Albert G. Miller. N.Y.C. 

“What Did You Do In the Raw, Daddy?” 
Eileen Hall, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
Alvin Easter, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Larry H. Slesinger, North field, Minn. 

“Helen, thy beauty is to me/Like those 
canine barks of yore . . 

Raymond S. Kauders, N.Y.C. 

Tomorrow will be the happiest time/of all 
the glad New Year — /Of all the glad New 
Year, mother,/The maddest merriest day,/ 
For I’m to be Queen of the Yam. 

Jack Ryan, N.Y.C. 

“Her rates fell with the dews at even.” 
Lawrence Greenberg. Rockville Ctr., N.Y. 

“Kiss me, Hardy, I’m dingy.” 

Priscilla Wilkinson. Bklyn. 

Able was I ere I saw Able. 

Don Wigal, N.Y.C. 

Men models make passes at girls who wear 
glasses. 

/. Reese, Jackson Hts., N.Y. 

“Chum have I traveled in the realms of 
gold, /And many goodly states and king- 
doms seen; . . .” 

Coleytown Literary Magazine Club, 
Westport, Conn. 



I’m Dancing With Stare in My Eyes 

Michael Deskey, N.Y.C. 

Sighted bus. sank same. 

Estelle B. Opper, Bklyn. 

"One bright and shining light/that taught 
me wrong from right/ 1 found in my ther- 
mos . . .” 

Harold T. Miller, Plainfield, N.J. 

“. . . for our vines have/rented grapes.” 
Patricia O'Brien, N.Y.C.; Pego Parr, N.Y.C. 
similarly: Betsy J. Willner, Bklyn. 

It’s the Episcopal Generation! 

Theodore Lustig, Upper Montclair, N.J. 

El Danger de Coca Cola 

Stephen B. Kaufman, N.Y.C 

VENI, VIDI, CVII 

Mrs. A. C. Adams, Summit, N.J. 



2Vfe 

Joyce Freitag, Setauket. N.Y. 

I’m O.K., You’re K.O. 

Ruby Marriott, Athens, Ga. 

Do ye nek, John Peel? 

Steve Bernhard, Purchase, N.Y. 

Give My Red Rags to Broadway 

Arthur J. Cunningham, N.Y.C. 

The Dance of the Sugar Lump Fairies 

Lois Shajter, E. Brunswick, N.J. 

“I cannot tell a lei.” 

Jed Bernstein, N.Y.C. 



Politics 

“If this be senator, make the most of it.” 
Valerie MacNees, Avondale, Md. 

History retapes. 

Sumner Cotzin, Worcester, Mass. 

The Reneging of America 

Gilbert S. Melnick, W. Orange, N.J. 

You get what you yap for. 

Winifred Furey, S. Boston, Mass. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the tense drip of 
the United States. 

Bernard Lovett, Hillside, N.J. 

The President’s Penal Is Missing 

Richard J. Hafey, Morningdale, Mass. 

Sign Out, Sweet Land 

Joan Stein, Bloomington, Ind. 

“The answer, my friend, is bowling in the 
wind.” 

Teresa Gerbers, Glenmont, N.Y. 



Contest Rules: One entry only should be sent to 
Competition Number 171, New York Magazine, 
207 East 32nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10016, and 
must be received by December 21. Editor’s deci- 
sions arc final and all entries become the property 
of New York. First-prize winners will receive The 
Oxford Dictionary of Quotations (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press). Runners-up will receive a one-year sub- 
scription to New York. Results and winners’ names 
will appear in the issue of January 14. 



Whenever 
IVnin 
New York 
I make it 
a point to 
eat at 
La Fondue!’ 

Cissie Barnett, London— 8/ 16/ 72 



CISSIE KNOWS. SHE’S BEEN 
AROUND. LA FONDUE. 

IT’S NOT THE SAME OLD STORY. 

La Fondue A different restaurant Great 
food Smiling service informal Cocktails 
Authentic Swiss cheese fondue Chocolate 
fondue Prime filet mignon — broiled or fon- 
due Chicken Amandine Quiche Lorraine 
(the best you've ever tasted) Cheese, wine, 
fruit and sausage snacks Rich desserts 
Lots more Lunch from 1 95. complete din- 
ners (3PM to 1AM) from 4 95 to 9 95 

Lafundue 

43 west 55 St.. N Y C 581-0820 



If you haven’t eaten 

at JOES 
PIER 52 

you haven’t been 
in New York. 

Try our very special lobster tail- 
shrimp-clams-linguine dish with 
delicious "Fra Diavolo” sauce! 

For landlubbers, we feature our 
famous prime ribs of beef and 
sizzling prime sirlion steak, as 
well as other culinary specialties 
to please all appetites. 

In the 

'SHOWBOAT BAR & LOUNGE' 
The Finest in 
Live Entertainment Nitely 



144 W. 52nd Street (212) 245-6652 
Luncheon/Cocktails/Dinner/ 

After Theatre 

All major credit 
cards honored. 
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WORLD’S MOST CHALLENGING 
CROSSWORD 



FROM THE SUNDAY TIMES OF LONDON 




Claes 



ACROSS 
1 Place near 
London in 
canine occu- 
pation. (7) 

5 Lots of whales 
so lochs are 
disturbed. (7) 

9 Attribute to 
one being in 
tangled braces. 

(7) 

10 State of a priest 
without a de- 
gree. (7) 

11 Jew and Philis- 
tine unevenly 
matched. (5, 
3.7) 

12 This is socially 
acceptable in 
what to wear 



for imprison- 
ment. (6) 

14 “The rolling 

English 

made the roll- 
ing English 
road” ( Ches- 
terton ). (8) 

17 Is riot made 
wild? — then 
he intercedes. 

( 8 ) 

18 Class in the 
mass or treat 
individually. 

(6) 

21 Place in Amer- 
ica where 
racial trouble 
arises? (8. 7) 

24 Courage has 
an advertise- 



ment about 
Virginia being 
embraced by 
brother. (7) 

25 Old Greek 
soldier who is 
made bright 
in expectation. 

(7) 

26 Part of Lon- 
don with a 
gun in the 
middle. (4, 3) 

27 Member stands 
amid the 
booze and 
gives informa- 
tion. (7) 

DOWN 

1 Given a mark 
or African cur- 



rency is in 
bottom place. 
(7) 

2 Got back when 
no longer ill. 

(9) 

3 Newspapers 
would end 
with this poem 
if held upside 
down^ (5) 

4 Places for put- 
ting vegetables. 
( 6 ) 

5 Marches proud- 
ly to incite 
rising during 
southern cam- 
paigns. (8) 

6 Though they 
are invented 



by the sub-edi- 
tor the chief 
puts in the 
padding. (9) 

7 Place in the 
circle with an 
actor looking 
up. (5) 

8 Mother got rid 
of after a 
second and 
destroyed. (7) 

13 Flight which 
may continue 
after landing. 

(9) 

15 Limit in gain, 
possibly, al- 
though plenti- 
ful. (9) 

16 Fine club for 



a race-course. 

(8) 

17 It is gruesome, 
for if the car- 
riage were to 
disappear the 
horse would 
remain. (7) 

19 Canopies for 
examiners. (7) 

20 Sham at writh- 
ing in illness. 
(6) 

22 Although there 
are burdens 
here the boys 
carry nothing. 
(5) 

23 Be loathsome 
but the reverse 
of an outcast. 
(5) 
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The world’s most popular 
Christmas Club. 

Luxuriously gift-wrapped 
at no extra charge. 



6 YEARS 010. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE EROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC.. DETROIT. MICH. 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. © 1973. 





’Gordons' 



Distilled 
LONDON DRY 
Gin 



Gordon's 



Djstiued 

LOflDOflOSY 

Gifl 



How the English 
keepdryi 
for the 
holidays. 



Gordon's Ruddy Merry 

Take 1 V 2 oz. of Gordon's Gin, 3 oz. tomato 
juice, juice of V 2 lime, pinch each of salt 
and pepper, dash of Worcestershire 
sauce. Shake well with cracked ice. 



Gordon's Gin. Largest seller in England, America, the world. 



PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 90 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO.. LTD., LINDEN. NJ. 
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